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FOREWORD 



Three hundred-ten educational leaders from forty-five states, the District of Columbia, Canada, 
and Puerto Rico participated in the Seventh Annual National Vocational and Technical Teacher Edu* 
cation Seminar thai was held in Dallas, Texas, October 22-25, 1973. The theme for the seminar was 
The Changing Educational Scene. 

The objectives tor the seminar which guided the development and execution of the program 
included: (1 ) The Changing Educational Scene and Its Impact on Teacher Education, (2) The Chang- 
ing Content and Impact on Programs, Strategies of Teaching, and People, (3) The Changing Strategies 
and Impact on Programs, Teaching, and People in Teacher Education. The keynote addresses were 
followed by a series of presentations on the topics and group discussions. This publication contains 
the formal presentation papers. 

We wish to thank the seminar participants for their active and meaningful participation. Special 
thanks is extended to the program planning committee for their assistance in guiding the develop- 
ment of the program. The following Center staff are recognized for their contributions to the sem- 
inar: Anna M. Gorman, project director; Mary S. Anderton and Joseph F. Clark, research associates; 
Darrell L. Ward, associate director; John Walton and Jerry Walker, evaluators; and Nancy J. Lares, 
secretary. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Director 

The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education 
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PREFACE 



The Changing Educational Scene was the general theme for the Seventh Annual National Voca- 
tional and Technical Teacher Education Seminar. The two keynote speakers addressed the topic of 
changes in society and in education and then reflected on changes that need to emerge on the educa- 
tional scene. 

The changing content was developed at the seminar in the area of in-service education programs 
and practices. Six presentation papers from these sessions are included in the Proceediugs:'. three 
papers related to projects in the Staff Development Unit of the Comprehensive Career Education 
program: one paper on the Ohio Career Education In-service Plan, one paper on the Dallas In-service 
Education Plan, and one paper on a University of Wisconsin In-service Education project. 

The changing strategies centered on the performance-based teacher education curriculum with 
tiiree presentations on development, use in teaching, and research mvolving the modules. These four i 
presentation papers are included in the Proceediuj^s, Four other projects involving che changing 
strategies were also discussed at the seminar and these four papers are in the Proceedinars, 

Awards were presented to six individuals for their devotion to keeping abreast by attending 
five of the seven national seminars sponsored by The Center, Three individuals were recognized for 
having attended all of the seven seminars. Copies of the presentations were distributed at the sem- 
inar. 

Anna M. Gorman, project director 
Mary S. Anderton. research associate 
Joseph F. Clark, research associate 
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CHAPTER I 

THE CHANGING 
EDUCATIONAL SCENE 



THE CHANGING EDUCATIONAL SCENE AND 
ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



By: Robert E. Taylor 

It has been five years since 1 keynoted the Second Annual Teacher Education Seminar in 1968. 
Since that time, we have witnessed significant changes in the broad context of education with result- 
ant changes mirrored in the educational establishment. While we have made substantial educational 
gains and have contributed to problem reduction and/or amelioration in the human experience, we 
still are confronted with new and changing variables, and the phenomenon of ever receding horizons. 
This is especially apparent when we attempt to measure our accomplishments against society's goals. 
We have experienced difficulty in repealing what C.F. "Boss** Kettering, who used to be Director of 
Research for General Motors, called the second law of aerodynamics, which liberally stated, says, 
"it*s impossible to push on something moving faster than you are.** 

Societal Forces 

Permit me to quickly highlight but a few contextual forces impinging on the educational scene: 

1. Our costly involvement in Vietnam which resulted in intense polarization of our 
social structure. 

2. Search for relevance and individual and national purpose. 

3. The communication gap: 

a. between generations 

b. between agencies of government and the people 

c. between schools and its constituencies. 

4. An increasingly felt need for a more satisfactory coupling of citizens' desires with 
expert knowledge to achieve the larger aims of society. 

5. A younger generation, thraching out in frustration hoping for a more humane and 
just world, has resulted in befuddlement due to their inability to clearly define their 
own expectations or present viable alternatives. We have also observed a reversed 
polarity where, according to Margaret Mead, the old are frequently adopting the 
values of youth. 



Robert E, Taylor, Director, The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio 
State University^ Columbus, Ohio, 
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6. Attaining out modest gains in meeting the real needs of minorities and women. 

7. The scieiitifie and technical professions are vulnerable to the criticism that they 
have single-mmdedly placed technology ahead of man's humanity. 

8. The organization of knowledge among the disciplines and the institutional struc- 
tures for knowledge development and application are not congruent with major 
social problems. It is difficult to organize the full force of social intelligence 
toward major problems of the conimu'.iity and nation. 

The Watergate episodes have seriously eroded confidence in government, widened the credibil- 
ity gap, resulting in u pervasive lack of confidence and cynicism in our political processes. 



Other societal forces relating to our current assessment of the '*state of education*' include: 

1. Increased militancy and negotiation by students and now by staff. 

2. Declining enrollments in higher education. 

3. Demographic change tu coHege enrollments since fewer traditional students are 
seeking higher education. 

4. Inability of the labor market to absorb the output of colleges and universities. 

5. Increased pressure and competition for limited dollars within education and 
with other societal needs. 

6. Greatly intensified institutional and personal accountability including the 
possibility of malpractice suits in education. 

7. Sweeping court decisions and pending court cases in more than half of our 
states regarding equal distribution of the benefits and the economic burdens 
among all school districts. 

8. The emerging consumer posture for educational clientele. 

9. A healthy pragmatism has emerged concerning citizens' expectations of educa- 
tion, particularly witli reference to career preparation and economic roles. 

These forces have placed unparalleled pressures and demands on our societal structures, and 
education is in the eye of the storm. 
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The gap between edueation Jieeds and expectations and our accompiisliments have resulted in 
disillusionment and disenchantment with the educational enterprise. A remedy for this situation 
and other alternatives are under active consideration. It appears we have over-promised and under- 
delivered: that we have nut been realistic and explicit in terms of what we could really accomplish 
with out limited resources. 

Needed Developinenrs 

Much lias been done much remains to be done -mucli can be done. Wh'V it is impossible to 
explicate the full impact ot these social forces on education or delineate the » .ige of alrernative 
strategies for providing educational leadership, there nevertheless appears tv te sc. oral areas that 
are imperative for addressmenr. They are presented for your coniiiderat^or and :^rcion. 

Clarity of Purpose 

It is only logical and to be expected that in a pluralistic society there will be difficulty in 
agreeing upon a common set of goals for the educational enterprise. Career education, unlike in- 
novations such as team teaching, differentiated staffing, individualized learning. etc», which dealt 
primarily with process, focuses principally on the basic purposes of education. This realistic con- 
cern for educational outcomes has accentuated a major problem in education -that of determining 
whether schools prepare for life or the next level of education: whether knowledge is to be descrip- 
tive or applicative; whether the optimization of individual career development provides a logical 
rationale for organizing and sequencing experiences. The full implications of career education have 
intensified the need to agree upon what it is education is really about, Not only is clarity of pur- 
pose critical from the standpoint of focusing limited resources, assessing progress, and effectively 
delivering on our promises, it is also essential to restore confidence in the educational enterprise 
with the general public to give them the education they want. 

There appear to be several major inputs which not only support the general concept of career 
education but also validate some of the historical emphasis that vocational educators have attempted 
to engender. For example, the recent national Gallup poll on public attitudes toward education^ 
indicates that Americans are a practical people who believe firmly that education is the royal road 
to success in life. When asked for specific responses regarding reasons why their children should 
secure an education, they mentioned the following reasons in the order of priority listed: 

1. To get a better job. 



^George H. Gallup. **Fifth Annual Gallup Poll of Public Attitudes Toward Education." P/n* 
Delta Kappan, Spetember 1 973. p. 29. 
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2. To get aK)!U^ acr with people of all levels of society. 

3. To make more money -to achieve financial success. 

4. To attain self-satisfaction. 

5. To stimulate their minds. 

Additional support for career education and its essential dimension of vocational preparation 
have recently been enunciated by Coleman^ who has cited several skills that should be learned in 
the education systevn before age eighteen: 

1. Intellectual skills, the kinds of things that schooling at its best teaches. 

2. Skills of some occupation that may be filled by a secondary school graduate, 

so that every eighteen^year old would be accredited in some occupation, whether 
he continued in school or not. 

3. Decision-making skills: that is, those skills of making decisions on complex 
situations where consequences follow from the decisions. 

4. General physical and mechanical skills: skills that allow the young person to 
deal with physical and mechanical problems he will confront outside work, in 
the home, or elsewhere. 

5. Bureaucratic and organizational skills: how to cope with a bureaucratic 
organization; as an employee, a customer, a client, a manager, or an entre- 
preneur. 

6. Skills in the care of dependent persons: skill in caring for children, old 
persons, and sick persons. 

7. Emergency skills: how to act in an emergency or unfamiliar situation in 
sutficient time to deal with the emergency. 

8. Verba) communication skills in argumentation and debate. 

While these educational skills probably seem logical to us. they too often are lacking in edu- 
cational programs across the country and we are not adequately delivering on them. 



2james Coleman. "How Do the Young Become Adults." Review of liducational Research, 
Vol. 42»No. 4. Fall 1971. pp. 435 436. 



Accountability 



Frt)in iiiiiltiplc tortcs in the context, not the least of which is economic constraints, we are 
experiencing unparalleled pressures tor nistitiitional and individual accountability. 

A Harris survey-^ of public attitudes toward our major institutions conducted in October 1972, 
reported a definite drop among those declaring "a great deal of confidence in education.'' In 1966. 
61 percent of the respondents in the studv indicated positive opinions about education. In 1972, 
this figure had dropped to 31 percent. Also in April of 1972, a national sample of adults confirmed 
the rising level of dissatisfaction with 56 percent stating that they would not support an increasing 
tax base at tlie polls if schools continued to demand additional operating money. The failure of 
significant number of school bond levies in 1972-73 confirm their sincerity. 

We have been trapped by our zeal to make education all things to all people. (Providing basic 
skills, socialization and aculturation of new citizens: occupational preparation; continuing educa- 
ticMi needs; health education and services; sex education; drug education, individual fulfillment; 
ad infinitum,; Schools have been holding the defaulted promisory notes of the home, the private 
sector, and other institutions and agencies. 

If we are to avoid unjust criticism, it is obvious that we must be more explicit in terms of what 
we Can deliver within the resources and organizational context in which wc function. We must 
achieve claritv of purpose and in a consumer sense, " truth in labeling* * our products, if we are to 
achieve truly protessional status, then professional coi^duct must illustrate our ability to render 
ijualitv services. 

We. therefore, must establish more precise and effective means of prescribing and determining 
individual performance. Performance measures need to substitute for "time served."' I am pleased 
to note that time is scheduled in tiu* program for a more thorough analysis of performance-based 
teacher education and its attendant ramifications. 

Alternatives in Allocating our Resources 

In consort vvitlj increased clarity of purpose and more effective assessment of performance, we 
must examine altern.itive ways of deploying our scarce resources. For example, we have tradition- 
ally approached educational improvement witli the "mind set"' of reducing student-teacher ratios. 
According to past assistant secretary of HEW, Sidney P. Marlaud."^ "education's share of tiie gross 



^S.P. Marland. "Education and Pubhc Confidence," American Bducation, May 1973, p. 6. 

*^S.P. Marland, "A Profession of CMiange.*' presented at the Graduate Commencement, Rhode 
Island College. Providence, Rliode Island. Friday, June H, 1 973. pp, 4-5. 
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national product has jumped from 4 pcTCcnt to over 8 percent in tlic past eighteen years. The num- 
ber of public school teachers iias grown during this lime at a taster rate than the number of pupils. 
At the opening of the fall 1972 semester, there were approximately twenty-two pupils for every 
teacher in U.S. public schools, compared with 25.7 pupils tor each teacher ten years earlier. Con- 
sidering that teachers account tor about ^8 percent of the operating expenditures of elementary and 
secondary schools, it is easily recognizable that this method ot quality improvement has its economic 
limits, especially since we must continue to improve rewards fur excellence in teaching. Current 
expenditures for elementary and secondary education, primarily teachers' salaries, have risen about 
51 percent during the past four years. The consumers price index has risen 21 percent during the 
same period. At an average salary ot, say. SI (),()()(), it costs over SI. 3 billion to reduce our pupil- 
teacher ratio by one. 

"Correspondingly, by increasing this raiio by one, we have $1 .3 billion reserve to improve 
teacher salaries in rational ways, and provide programs and alternative inter\x^ntions not otherwise 
available. 

'Mt is obvious then that we must consider alternative ways of allocating scarce resources to 
bring about educational change and improvement. Education in this country is in deep financial 
trouble because it has all the drawbacks of a cottage industry tiny firms, minimal technical pro- 
gress, low cost-ratio productivity, little specialization of labor, no consumer choice, and no overall 
measure of net output.*' We need to recognize that educ:/tion is a labor-intensive industry. We have 
not effectively substituted capital for labor. We have not adequately exploited applications of edu- 
cational technology. We need to think further about differentiation of roles, and more direct invol- 
vement and participation of people from the real world. Further, we need to be concerned with 
staff differentiation not only for improved learning, but also cost effectiveness. 

Marland^ has expressed that "in charting our reform design for the years ahead, we inust turn 
from measures designed ^or simple accoinm<3dation t the World War 11 baby boom -and devise a 
radical reform of the educational methods themselves including the way in which we deploy our 
teaching talent. Our purpose is not only to improve the excellence of our product, but to find the 
secrets of greater productivity, to(^ .'' 

While it may seem inconsistent or incongruous to argue for increased investments in personnel 
development with a general framework of more effective utilization of economic res(jurces, I, never- 
thelesb, want to make the point that we have traditionally underinvested in professional develop- 
ment in vocational teacher education. 

For example, during the fiscal year 1972, over $31 million was spent on personnel development 
in vocational education." While this was an increase from three years earlier when only $20.5 million 

Slbid,, p, 6. 

^U.S. L>epartmcnt of H.E.W., 1973, p. 7. 
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was sperjt on vocdtiorul professional development, ' in both instances the expenditure as a percent- 
age ot total federal, state, and local funds was a mere 1.3 percent, It is estimated that industry 
traditionally invests 5 percent of its capital in personnel development each year.^ 

Given the inflation rate, it could be argued that the increase in dollars actually bought a lower 
volume oi ser\'ices. It is also reasrnable to assume that pre- and in-service requirements are escalat- 
ing. We should not be misled by growth which does not keep pace with our receding horizons— we 
stili haven't repealed the second law of aerodynamics. 

While other sectors of education are concerned with an over-supply, this is not the case in voca- 
tional and career education. (As an aside, 1 would like to observe that there is no over-supply of 
actual professional educators, just certified personnel.) We obviously need to be more aggressive in 
our recruitment, preparation, and placement, and more effective in our ability to attract resources 
for improved programs of personnel development. 

While we have been enriched by the hybrid effect of talent infused from other disciplines when 
we have experienced perennial personnel shortages, it would be equally beneficial, in my judgment, 
if more individuals with a sound philosophy of vocational education, and competency, were available 
to compete for leadership positions in other areas of education. Historically, we iiave been severely 
handicapped by limited numbers of personnel for program development and expansion. 

Teacher educators and state administrators need to address the problem of resource allocation 
and more aggressive programs of preparation, I submit that increased investments in personnel devel- 
opment will retain more than some of our other current educational and societal investments. 

School-Community Involvement 

Educators are the first to admit that the school is but one agency in man's environment that 
contributes to his educational and cultural refinement. The home, religious establishments, the 
place of work, and a multitude of other agencies impact on the individual and influence his life style 
and lifetime accomplishments. The problem historically is that the efforts of these various insti- 
tutions effecting man's total educational process are disjointed and incremental. No successful 
orchestration has been accomplished to coordinate the various educational efforts, thus fulfilling 
a higher percentage of man's basic needs. The failures become especially alarming when we con- 
sider the existence of societal inequalities in relation to educational opportunities, educational 



7U,S. Department of H.E.W., 1970, p. 52. 

^Carl Schaeffer, A Rationale for Comprehensive Personnel Development in a State, Compre- 
hensive Personnel Development for Vocational-Techmcal Lducation, Series No. 34, Columbus, 
Ohio: The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 1972, p. 9. 
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credentials, occupational status, income and general job satisfaction. What is education's role in 
resolving this dilemma? According to Christopher Jcrtcks'^ study involving a reassessment of the 
effect of family and schooling in America, the findiiigs indicate that although school reform is 
important for improving the lives of children, schools have not contributed significantly to adult 
equality. He states three primary reasons which account for this conclusion: 

1. Children seem to be far more influenced by what happens at home than by what 
happens in school. They may also be more influenced by what happens on the 
streets and by what they see on television. 

2. School reformers have very little control over those aspects of school life that 
affect children. Reallocating resources, reassignin£ pupils and rewriting the cur- 
riculum seldom change the way teachers and students actually treat each other , 

3. Even when the school exerts an unusual influence on children, the resulting 
changes are not Mkely to extend into adulthood. A comparison of elementary 
test scores and adult income is an excellent example. 

One essential step toward making the school a more re!:ponsible agency to the needs of society 
is through extensive school-community involvement. 

Schools need to be opened up to allow for learning to take place in the real world into which 
children must eventually enter and fulfill productive roles. The community-school concept, which 
allows for the use of regular public school facilities after normal hours and on weekends to offer 
educational opportunities to adults and other people not normally in school, needs to be expanded. 
Teacher education programs need to begin to prepare prospective teachers in the area of community 
education and in the utilization of the total community. 

While schools must be viewed as the planners and managers of the educational growth of indi- 
viduals, they must draw on and utilize the full range of societal resources that are available by mak- 
ing extensive use oi the educative capacities of the community. 

Citizens of the community need to be used as resource people in the classroom, serving as: 
(1) citizen and worker role models, (2) content experts on specific aspects of the humanities, sci- 
ences, etc., and (3) guidance in development of avocational skills. The communities role in the 
paraprofessional movement has only begun to be realized. Citizen advisory committees, a relativ ely 
new movement in education within the last decade, holds extensive promise for increasing the mean- 
ingfulness of educational programs. 



^Christopher Jencks and others, Inequality^ New York: Basic Books, inc., 1972, pp. 253-255. 
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Emphasis needs to be placed on the importance of using the community as a laboratory for 
learning and the school as a center for ust by all ot the loc;:! residents for social and educational 
programs. If schools are to serve as revolutionary instruments for social change, it is essential that 
educators extend the school into the lu)me as well as other segments of the community. 

Career Education: The Unfinished Agenda 

If you consider these issues facing education to be as serious as I do. namelv. lack of clarity- 
regarding purpose, accountability, allocation of resources, and community involvement, career edu- 
cation may figure in the needed plan of action. 

The concept indeed docs provide us with clarity oi purpose in education by the nature of its 
concern with the outcomes o( the educational process rather than simply educational inputs. I 
believe it provides a new polarity and paradigm for education, one focusing on individual career 
development. It considers curriculum to be systemic an integrated and cumulative series of experi- 
ences designed to help eacli student achieve (1) increased power to make relevant decisions about 
his life, and (2) increased skill in tlie performance of all his life roles. Specifically, career education 
is designed to capacitate individuals for tlieir several life roirs: economic, community, home, avoca- 
tional. religious, and aesthetic. It recognizes the centrality of careers in shaping our lives by deter- 
mining or limiting wliere we W(.)rk, our associates, and other dimensions that are significant in defin- 
ing our life style. Career education is not viewed as another **add on" it is not incremental or cross- 
sectional, it represents an infusion throughout the curriculum- it calls for a restructuring and reori- 
enting of the total educational program. Career education, then, should be viewed as lifelong, per- 
meating the entire school program and even extending beyond it. It is designed for ail students, 
and delivers on a historical societal goal for education which to date has not been met. 

The implications for professional personnel development are extensive. We immediately need 

to: 

1. Reexamine the traditional relationship between general and vocational education 
and their specific roles. 

2. Determine how career education affects relationships between vocational educa- 
tion and training personnel in business, industry, etc. 

3. Determine what new roles may need to evolve (e.g.. coinmuuity etiucation direc- 
tors, paraprofessional specialists, etc.). 

4. Examine the possibilities of utilizing alternate career models (community, residen- 
tial, employer). 

Recognizing the visibility and momentum of career education, as educators we must confront 
the many issues and questions posed by this educational priority, think ii through, consider it, shape 
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It, and evaluate it su tlut this fclaciitfonal rc'h)rrii allows us to begin to satisfy the needs of a contin- 
ually changing society. 

Suniinary 

Hisioric.iily, "chuiige" has not coine easily in education. This is especially true in formal teacher 
educatit)n programs that must operate under the classical view of the functions of higher education. 
It the educatiiMi profession is to he in a position to fulfill its role in t!>e future, it must develop for 
itself a structure better adapted to modern educational systems. So'ne specific ''action steps'' for 
personnel career deyelopers that can be listed are; 

1. Ac need to seek nuegriiv of educational terms and educational purposes. Giving 
clarity to basic educational purposes shc:)uld alk^w us to more closely orient pro- 
fe*\!onal development ,u:tivities to the real needs. 

2. We need to become . ctiyists in the area of public policy, thus exercising greater 
influence on educational aims and resource allocations. We* must convince and 
educate policy-makers to the need for additional fiscal resources in professional 
development programs. 

J. Finally, we need to **kiir' the sacred cows that historically have limited our per- 
spectives. We need to break the **mind set'* that formal education in colleges and 
universities is the only means whereby personnel can be prepared to assume edu- 
cational rolca. Education needs personnel with a background of real world expe- 
riences. We need to seriously consider the implications of the external degree 
program. Additionally, we must continually strive to provide leadership for new 
educational and supportive roles. Differentiation and specialization are desperately 
needed in education. 

4. Contnmal emphasis must be centered on performance and excellence of educa- 
tional systems. The World War II *'baby boom'* has passed through the educa- 
tional system, thus reducing our need for expending extensive resources in increas- 
iir; educational quantity. Excellence is expected **now'' in all sectors of tin* 
educational system. 

While I am not pessimistic about the future of society, the educational system, or vocational 
and techtncal education, I dt^ feel that we need to maintain a continual awareness of societal forces, 
educational constraints, ai^d educational capabilities. 

The degree to which educational systems perform at the level of society *s expectations is de 
pendent upon the actions of all educational leaders. It*s essential that we confront the issues in 
education now and use our combined expertise and talents for the improvement of educational 
piograms. 
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THE CHANGING EXPERTISE: 
IMPACT ON TEACHER EDUCATION 



By: Felix C. Robb 

The Cer tcr for Vocational and Technical Education is to be congratulated for organizing a 
seminar with the general theme of 'The Changing Educational Scene and Its Implications for Teacher 
Education." In this particular session, we will undertake to focus attention on "The Changiag Exper- 
tise/' 

Teacher education, like vocational and technical education, h^s been subjected in every genera- 
tion to rigorous criticism and ch allenge-both from within the academy and from outside. Teacher 
educators have occasionally been charged with being faddist or t jo avant-garde, but mostly the 
charges have had to do with alleged failures to be innovative and responsive to new conditions and to 
the winds of change that continually sweep through our society, at times with near gale force. As a 
former long-time teacher educator, 1 agree with those who say that major reformulations in the prep- 
aration of teachers were long overdue. In other words, if we have erred, cur tendency has been to 
change too little and to do it too late: it is not a cjuestion of changing too much or too fast. 

In recent time, however, the clini:<te for new ideas has improved markedly. Actually, there is 
today a premiuiii in many schools and colleges on bound innovations, and the most common magic 
word in the pedagogical lexicon is "creativity," But make no mistake. The path is often difficult 
for the t.ue innovator. He or she must buck the powerful ineuia of massive organizations and sys- 
tems, bureaucratic structures, vested interests, and the innate tendency of many individuals to dis- 
trust whatever is new, different, untried, or unproven. 

At the risk of repetition, 1 intend to relate societal changes to what I perceive to be education's 
role and responsibility to address itself to these changes. Out of that context, hopefully, we can 
thread our way to the target of our specific topic; the expertise needed by teacher educators in 
vocational/technical programs for institutions. 

The field of occupational education has an edge on many other eleme its of the instructional 
curriculum because of its historically close relation to the world of work. That world has changed 
dramatically in recent decades. Woefully inadequate budgets have held back the development of 
vocational education in the past, but this has changed, A strong and growing public demand for 
more and better opportunities for skill development and vocational planning has upset traditional 
priorities and allocations of educational resources. The career education movement, regardless of 
what some academicians may think of it, has made profound impact on American education from 
bottom to top. 



FcUx C. Robb, Director, Soi4tbem Association of Colleges a. id Schools, Atlauta, Georgia, 
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Bott)rc going turtlicr I tliink wc should pause for a ^'station anncjncement" on just what we 
mean by **cxpcrtisc/* My dictionary calls it "expert opinion/' ''commentary/' or "know-how." An 
"expert*' is one wlio lias acquired special skill in or knowledge of a particular subject. In its ultimate 
form, expertise becomes recogni/ed jutliority. 

We have all heard the endless bad jokes about the expert. He's an "ordinary guy sway from 
home/' or "a person thirty miles from home with a briefcase/' 

Among the major societal changes of which we must be mindful are the following. As ( cite 
them, ask yourself: Whar ought education's responses to be: 

• The United Stares is no linger the single domiiiatu power in the world. We share leadership 
with countries that have military strength, nuclear capability, and currencies stronger than 
our own embattled dollar. 



* An unabated military arms race continues with a gigantic portion of our national income 
devoted to past, present, and future wars -this in soite of the growing interdependence of 
nations. 

• Nagging unemployment and underemployment persists, even in our advanced industrial 
economy. 

* Costs rise in an inflationary spiral of dangerous proportion. 

* A seeming decline in quality of manufactured goods and in performance of human services 
as witness f)ur automobile:, in general and the U.S. Postal Service in particular. 

* "fhcre has accrued a dramatic increment in the political power of youth, following the grant- 
ing of voting riglits to eigliteen-year olds. 

• We have witnessed the gradual opening of the society to allow fuller pai licipation in benefits 
and responsibilities by racial and ethnic minorities and by women. 

• The declining influence of traditional religion and the simultaneous rise of new religious 
and philosophical movements and orgaiii^ations creates a major new climate in America, 

• The counter-culture movement of alienated youth, with its new life styles and values has 
changed attitudes toward institutionalized life and established authority, 

• We note a new emphasis on the uniqueness, worth, and dignity of each individual, 

* There is growing tension between the corporate interests of institutions, organizations, the 
community, the state, and the nation on the one hand and the interests of individuals on the 
other. 
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• Poverty exists in the inidst of plenty with a widening world gap between the extremes of 
poverty and wealth. 

• After reaping the dividends of industriahzation for generations, we now face the deadly 
serious fact of environmental pollution and the destruction of our ecological balances. 

• A world energy crisis of monumental proportions has been in the making for 100 years, but 
only in 1973 did this awesome reality come to general public awareness through rapid de- 
pletion of oil reserves. New energy sources can be exploited in time but meanwhile it may 
be essential for the American people to learn patience and asceticism. 

• A giant new force is the urban concentration of power, wealth, and people, accompanied by 
suburban sprawl and urban crisis. 

• Crime in the streets, vandalism, terrorism, and destruction pose a strong challenge to educa- 
tors. 

' Drug addiction contiimes to grow daily and lias caught the nation without adequate preventa- 
tive and defensive policies and programs. 

' There is a definite shift away from emphasis upon size and growth as wortliy goals of the 
society to emphasis on the quality of life and a zero population growth point of view, aimed 
at slowing the rate at which we are using up our natural resources. 

• A knowledge explosion that '*boggles the mind" involves a doubling of general information 
every fifteen years or so and a doubling of scientific knowledge every decade. It is a stagger- 
ing fact that nearly 3.000 pages of print are being produced per minute in this country alone. 

' Sopiiisticated science and technologies in communications, cybernetics, and se»'vo-meclianisms 
provide the basis for automation and management of services for a swelling population. 

• Vast expansion of health services and facilities has occurred, with resultant longer life spans 
and greater need for food, housing, jobs, and services. 

• More leisure time results from shorter work weeks, and earher retirement. 

' A strong egalitarian consumer citizen movement has developed in the United States. 

These are but some of the sweeps and changes that produce *'future shock'' when not planned 
for and coped with. The capability of technology to multiply exponentially presents an inevitable 
crisis of man against machine, of humanity versus technology. 

While the undesirable results of misuse of science and technology are manifest in ways such as 
environmental pollution and the displacement and obsolescing of people, we have the privilege and 
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the duty to become the masters of the vast potentialities of our scientific and technological expertise 
and, through education, to advance the quality of living. Technolog)' per se is neither good nor evil. 
The problem of technology is man himself. As the popular philosopher, Pogo, once said: ''We have 
met the enemy~and he is us!'' 

Education's responses are taking many forms. We are fast becoming a total learning society, 
with education formally and continually available from cradle to grave. We are now better prepared 
psychologically and professionally lo fit schools to students rather than the other way around. 

We are seeing more experimentation and more solid thrusts in the public schools toward imagina- 
tive concepts such as learning contracts between the school and the pupil, community-based instruc- 
tion, superbly developed presentations of knowledge through videotape cassettes, individually pro- 
grammed instruction, the reeducation of adults for second and third careers, and creative use of 
leisure. Another major source of expertise is yet to he fully utilized: voluntary action of competent 
citizens willing to serve. Exciting vistas of individual development and career building and opportuni- 
ties for a more vital role of education in community development lie ahead. 

Education must help influentially to shape the future. It is our best hope. It can help to do 
these inings: rebuild cities, improve citizen participation in their own governance, cleanse the en- 
vironment, provide the essential **glue" that binds us together as a people, a nation, a society, and a 
world. We especially must shoulder our part of the responsibility for how well or badly people be- 
have, for whether or not, as Robert Frost urged in his latter years, people can learn how to **crowd 
and be kind," 

Education can no longer afford to turn its back on its failures-the young people who do not 
succeed in school, who drop out and who are never heard from again, A coordinated follow-through 
and referral system is desperately needed so that it becomes readily possible for a student to drop out 
of school when he needs to but impossible for him or her to be lost and neglected in the cul-de-sacs 
of a huge and complex society. This speaks volumes about the kinds of guidance and counseling ser- 
vices we new have and the kinds we need for easier access and widening options. 

Not yet devised is the ultimate means of pooling and disseminating easily in manageable form 
the best that is known about Icarnmg, teaching, the learner, and the teacher. Where are the central 
data banks with dial or other access for help in specific problems and instructional situations? How 
does education become coordinated and articulated for students in a mobile society? Only privileged 
schools and school systems are in the vanguard in this respect. Too few schools and departments of 
education help preservice teachers to know how to use available national resources of knowledge and 
expertise in their chosen fields and how to adapt to :he learner's peculiar needs. 

One of the most significant new developments in education is the emergence of alternative sys- 
tems and procedures for learning. Traditional concepts of exactly where and when and by whom 
learning can take place are fast being supplemented by nontraditional approaches such as open and 
ungraded classrooms, intergenerational learning situations, team teaching, simulation techniques, 
community-based learning experiences, use of paraprofessionals, individually programmed instruction, 
modified group dynamics, etc. 
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Perliaps the most difficult challenge in all education, including teacher education, is the ques- 
tion of how to motivate the learner. Without a measure of inner drive, of insight into what learning 
can do to make one's life better and more fulfilling-without this, all the fancy gadgetry. fine build- 
ings, iind splendid e<^uipment in the world will not produce the essential desire to learn. 

It is not within our preview to discuss the basic matters of financing, managing, and controlling 
our pluralistic educational system. But each of you is aware of developments in this area, the erosion 
of the local tax base, the recent court challenges to use of the property tax for support cf education. 
For our purposes today we must make the optimistic-and I trust valid— assumption that the Ameri- 
can people value education enough to pay for it and will order their priorities accordingly. 

For our part, we should see to it that education is worthy of strong financial support. Suffice 
it to 5>ay that if we could but harness the full power of education to teach effectively the ideas of 
honesty, integrity, cooperation, and respect for others- the billions of dollars saved by lessened crim- 
inality could finance an exciting era of moral and intellectual advancement. 

The resources for education are, and always have been, inequitably distributed among institu- 
tions, school systems, and individuals they serve. This problem is being attacked vigorously today, 
but without dramatic results. I have always been troubled by statistics revealing **national averages,*' 
because they say to us that half the schools and their students are below average. Doing more for 
the lower half without jeopardizing the top fifty percent will be the triumph of the century if we can 
achieve ic. 

The futurv* of America depends heavily on how well we can motivate, facilitate, and maximize 
learning in a verv broad and near total spectrum ot our population. Let us now turn, then, to the 
specifics of expertise needed to retain and encourage that inborn intellectual curiosity and desire to 
learn with which each child is equipped but which too often becomes stifled or eroded by a series of 
unsuccessful encounters with school. We need to think and talk about how to free the classroom of 
useless or deadening routines and how to builJ an excitement about /earning and an identification 
with learning's value and its rewards as well as its responsibilities and constraints. 

In teacher education ^*^e work with those self-selected or lightly guided individuals who decide 
at some point that they wish to become teachers. Most of th^se neophytes have an image of the 
teacher and the teacher's role based on personal experience. Like much of the citizenry at large, 
college students feel they are experts about education because they onte attended school! So a 
necessary tirst task is often to unlearn some well entrenched ideas and beliefs about learning and how 
it takes place, 

I would propose that true expertise, which we seek to develop in our graduate and undergraduate 
centers and in our school systems and vocational/technical education institutions, consists of the 
followifig: 

1. Substantial mastery of content appropriate to the fields and levels of emphasis . This knowl- 
edge will need to be assessed in terms not only of its quantity but its appropriateness, current relevance, 
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and its "transmission quotient*' for a partit liIj: <i^c. i^radc. and mix of children, youth, or adults to 
be taught. 

Teachers today cannot be 'dumdums." Students jrc more exposed than ever to vast reservoirs 
of knowledge by television, travel, etc. 1 hov ^j?) spt>t the fake, the phoney, or the ill-prepared. They 
also expect a wide range ot awareness and sc .p!nsticatit^)n as well as outstanding knowledge of one's 
teaching field 

2. The effective teacher is conscious oftiis or her place in the universal system of education 
in this country . Understanding the cor,te\t ot our times and the ways society acculturates its mem- 
bers will supplement one*s ability to teach m j relevant manner and can contribute also to the teach- 
er's self-esteem and sense ot important mission. 

3. The master teacher Jias insight into the iinturc of homo sapiens. He or she understands 
learners as persons and ihcir psychology. Knowledgt* of mind, body, and emotions (including basic 
human urges and aspirations) constitutes the stuff out of which humaneness, concern, and wisdom 

in teaching are made. It is also very important to develop antennae sensitive to the moods and move - 
ments of students, to share their need for iiivolvemeni and participation in what affects them, to be 
aware of the power of peer group pressure in the life of a student, to facilitate the enormous oppor- 
tunity of students to learn from each uiher . 

4. Somewhere along the path of teachei education, a preservice teacher (or one being updated 
and retooled) needs to develop at least a simple piiilosopliy of education that establishes the nature 
and parameters of purpose. Once viewed as .» keystone in graduate education, nhilosopliy has taken 

a h^ck seat to other components of our tiglit. pre %^>uit cooker curriculum. In lieu of a formal course, 
one well-digested book on philosophies of education t ati cause a teacher never to forget the impor- 
tance of ultimate meaning. 

b. The expert educator is, first and foremost, lumself a learner . He recognizes the endless 
processes by which some knowledge becomes obsolete, new knowledge is added, and choices made 
as to what in the vast welter of information is iniport.int to know. The expert never quits learning. 

G. A valuable part of expertise embraces what vvju have spent a day in discussing: Strategies 
for learning , utilization of the latest learning systems and ideas. [ view knowledge and employment 
of the latest teaching/learning hardware as impf)rrant hut not quintessential. No amount of hardware 
can make a great teacher. Understanding and implementing one*s role effectively can produce ex- 
citing results. 

(a) I would like to think thai the day will come wlien no teacher will any longer view 

education as a process of *'pt>uring it in * or **filling a vessel.'* The day of the author- 
itative lecture (except by a rare few super lecturers who deserve vast student contact 
througli larg*^ classes, film 3, videotapes, .niJ VV) is about done. 
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(b) The modern vision of vvhat r^'Arhing is all about places the mdividual learner up front 
and center, a special person v;ith unique characteristics, capabilities, and potentialities. 
To facilitate his development is the Number One objective. To achieve this, the stu- 
dent is encouraged to move as far, as fast, and as securely as he can from the posture 
of a dependent learner to becoming an independent one. Thus, it is inevitable tliat 
instruction at all levels will become more individualized with special attention paid 

to self-motivation, personal responsibility, self-discipline, and independent inquiry. 

(c) The teacher's role in the future must be that of a catalyst at the least and a synergist 
at peak performance. The difference in these terms borrowed from science is that a 
catalyst can stimulate and induce change without changing itself. In contrast, the 
synergistic agent not only stimulates change in other elements present but becomes 
itself changed, transformed, and (hopefully) improved. 

(d) The successful teacher is i super communicator , able to articulate, to explain, to in- 
terpret, to explicate. Relating well to the mind, the mood, and the world of the 
learner requires expert communications skill. This implies ability to think clearly, to 
speak efficiently, to write good English prose. It involves more: The employment of 
al! the appropriate sensory avenues. What is learned by sound and sight is apt to re- 
main learned longer than what is acquired by either of these sensory avenues. The 
importance of doing and touching was stressed by John Dewey and is as fresh an idea 
today as then. 

(e) The superior teacher views herself or himself as a resource and a finder of resources . 
It is not necessary for the teacher to know the answers to all conceivable questions. 
But it is a weak teacher indeed who has nci knowledge of where to suggest that a stu- 
dent begin his search for answers. 

(f; The expert teacher does not shirk responsibility as a guide and mentor . Knowing stu- 
dents well is a step toward helpfulness in their total development. The trick here is 
to avoid the potentially dangerous role of a»n?tcur psychiatrist and to know when and 
how to refer students with serious emotional problems to the appropriate source of 
specialized help and to be able to call upon competent advisers with respect to facets 
of career guidance outside the ken of the teacher. 

(g) While it may be highly unpopular to identify this next role of the expert teacher, I 
believe that it tnay be essential in order to insure the success of teaching roles already 
mentioned. The outstanding teacher should have enoiitrh kr:owledge and charisma to 
be an "authority '' in the highest and best sense of thav word. This involves the kind 
of ability, knowledge, and resourcefulness that command attention and respect. It 
includes the kind of strength of personality and purpose that enables an individual or 
a group of learners in the elementary and secondary schools to be set free to learn by 
reducing to the absolute minimum the discipline problem besetting many teachers 
today. In occupational education we come closer to the ideal than in most other areas 
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of study. It is the lot of leathers to identify some metes and bounds. Hopefully 
these can be approached sympathetically and democratically with those most af- 
fected. In the end there must be an orderliness within which informality can take 
place. There must be enough self-control to permit that buzz of activity and group 
interaction that marks the alive classroom. 

In these latter days when violence \\as entered the irhoolhouse of America and when 
police have to be employed to m;4intain order, it is more difficult than twenty or 
thirty years ago to achieve a happy balance. Yet all too many schools of education 
leave neophytes to their own devices without adequate preparation for the worst that 
can happen and the most that is apt to happen, A good teacher is a happy teacher, a 
teacher free of anxiety about student behavior. I view this area of teacher preparation 
as a generally weak link in the chain. Failure to forearm teachers for the behavior 
problems they may encounter has done as much as anything I know to invalidate the 
expertness of otherwise well prepared voimg teachers. 

The expertise required in education today calls for the teacher to be an evaluator . 
Vocational and technical education have taken the lead in striving towaiu more ef- 
fective evaluation of the learner's performance. Just now a number of states have 
entered into a consortium arrangement with the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools for the development of performance-based criteria for the measurement 
of effectiveness of vocational and technical programs, field by field, and of vcKational/ 
technical learning. This is being developed under the aegis of the association's Com- 
mision on Occupational Education Institutions. This is the only such commission in 
the six regional accrediting agencies of the USA. The prospects are exciting for sig- 
nificant results that can be used widely for the more realistic and accurate evaluation 
of inritructional effectiveness. At a time when the public is calling for greater account- 
ability and asking how gt)od i<. the education they pay for, tins is one means of identi- 
fying quality and achievement. Such a development is understandably more manage- 
able and feasible in auto mechanics than in art appreciation or literature, but in the 
end all of education will benefit and be influenced by the establishment of valid mea- 
sures of the perft)rmance of students and teachers. 

One of my cht)ice recollectit)ns from mv days as a doctoral student at Harvard con- 
cerns an amazing little man from Maine whose field was science education. He was 
the most remarkable person I have ever met in his uncanny genius for showing stu 
dents how to make useful instruments and learning materials out of what others 
viewed as junk to be thrown awav. I did not know it then, but he was way ahead of 
his time in drawing upon the environment surrounding the school and involving chiN 
dren in a community based experience . Certainly a valuable part of an internship 
today will include experience in identification and utilization of community resources. 



More and more learning is destined to take place outside the four walls of a classroom 
and dWdv from the school in community-based experiences. This heightens the sense 



ot rcalitx nccilcti hy soiiu* learners tt) keep alive liieir interest in school ami in learn- 

j When learners eontraet with the te.ieher tor a planned program ot eomin unity ex- 
ploration, a v ast, lari;ely untapped resource is made a\ ailable. The teacher then be- 
comes a planner and a manajL^cr ot learning opportunity , i;ainnig a host ot allies in the 
process, opeinnj^ new channels tor creatix its . and also ciicountering greater risk that 
things may go wrong and fail at points. 

Fina'ly. because yoc.irM)nal rechr)ical etiuc.Jtioii is technt)log\ oriented I wish to share with you 
some persi.)nal tlioughts about the utilization of technology in education and technology's contribu- 
tion to !T?structio!?a! e\ per rise. 

Educaiionai technology, for many years a sort of sleeping giant, can proyide helpful solutions 
to our problems ot how to do more with less, how to indiyidualize instruction, and how to tree the 
iiaciier ot routine tasks. 

Technohn^y may inyolve an elaborate, expensiye tie\ ice such as a si/phisticated computer with 
a slaye machine printing out dail\ lessons trom a central memory bank. Or technology may be a 
simple deck ot cards or .t piece ot chemically treated paper that tells a child when lie prints a letter 
ot the alphabet prop••»'l^ and lets him correct Ins own errors. It includes books, maps, charts, pic- 
tures, tilnis, slutes, tapes, and records. It a!s(j includes the more complex gadgets such as telephones, 
tachistt)scopev. science and language laboratories, radios, libraries, teleyision sets, and yideotapes. 

I see i!i iiniix iilualU programmed instrur ti()n the means to allow i hildren to proceed as quasi- 
independent learners and to reach their liigliest tuHillment at their (jwn pace. I see in the medium 
ot television the chiet eionomu al means of teat liing large numbers ot students and of placing a mas- 
ter teacher bft<^re eyery cliild and adult in a niassiye system of education. The ultimate in in<]ividuali- 
zation inyolyes the much more evpensive vitleotape cassette of wliich i \yill speak later. 

The possibilities oi technology are altiiost limitless. But there are formidable economic and 
psycliologieai barriers to its tullest de\ elopment. The status quo attitude is strong in the educational 
establishment and a distressing number ot teachers and administrators are actually hostile or apathetic 
toward innovations, especialK' in the line o( new liarclware. We liaxe now reached the point, however, 
where reclinolog\ is welcomed instead of teared by a growing number of teachers at every level. They 
realize that schools cannot lumber a](;ng in an "educiitional oxcart" in this jet-propelled age. We 
must recognize the sincere, valicl concerns i)( those w ho know that it technoloey is wrongly used it 
has dangerous pittalls. But these potential perils must not deter us in exploiting to the fullest tech- 
nology's power to improve learning and to lielp revitalize our institutions. 

To allay the anxieties ot teachers it has often in the past been said that teclinology does not 
displace teachers. Hopetully, it w ijj^displace some teachers the dull, the lazy, the unproductive, the 
unprofessionaL and inflexible one who are incapable ot becoming creative managers of the learning 
eiivirtinment and t.iv. ilitators iiunuui de\c]opnient. 
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Tlic fullest utili7atu)ri of advanced educational tcclinology requires certain pre-conditions or 
assumptions. We have the hardwa but that *s not enough. The effective use of technology requires 
effective people. To produce these we need drastic changes in teacher preparation programs to as- 
sure that no neophv tc enters the profession without substantial insight into ou. newer strategies of 
learning. 

We must engage in wide-sr^lr reorientation wt in-service training programs for experienced 
teachers to introduce tlicni to i!ie exciting possibilities of educational technology. Some high school 
and college faculties may be avant garde in their readiness to support reform in areas outside educa- 
tion, but they are citadels of the status quo when it comes to innovation in instructional methods and 
techniques- Too often they arc wedded to the '^containerized" education of the traditional classroom 
and the lecture. 

in today s world the usefulness of the traditional lecture is being reduced. It violates virtually 
ever\ thing significant we have learned about educati<;n in the past twenty-five years. It cannot com- 
pete for the attention and interest of today's or tomorrow's students who are ''psyched up'' by their 
wide-ranging out-of school experiences. This is especially true of the mass media with many young 
children spending more time watching commercial television than they devote to school and church 
combined. 

Now that we have a base in research for extending the technologies of instruction, we can de- 
part from construction of traditional classrooms to provide flexible settings for a variety of large 
group, small group, and individual instruction. 

We liiust modify the "displav and distribution" approach to technology' to insure ample feed- 
back, dialogue, evaluation, .ind ^clf appraisal. Notliing is more fundamental than this axiom: The 
student learns for himself by doing, not be being "done to.*' There are really three phases to learn- 
ing: perception, thinking, action Teaching involves all three, culminating in useful, fulfilling activity. 
Remember that study without action is futile, but action without study is fatal! 

histructional resources centers are now well established in many universities, larger school sys- 
tems, and regions serving numbers of schools and school systems. The economical use of technology 
requires tiie pooling of resources th;it no single school or small school system can afford. It also re- 
quires inaxiinuin access and availability if it is to be effective and must have built into it the capabil- 
ity to create good content, properly adapted to the instructional goals. As each of you knows, the 
greatest we.ikness of the newer forms of instructional technology is the inadequacy of software. 

Television is often described as the most important communications device since Gutenberg's 
invention of movable type made possible the mass printing of books. Until fairly recently, television 
appeared not to be living anywhere near up to its potentiality for education. Network television has 
grown gener;dly clieap, stereotyped, and chauvinistic in its worst aspects. But in its finest hours, it 
is utterlv magnificent. 
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of course' romputcrs atc no better than the information prt^grammed into them. Thus, the 
between the quality and sophistieation of the hjirdware and the quality of the **software*' available 
is a real barrier separating schools and their students from the thecvretiealiv beautiful and ideal situa- 
tion for self-directed learning. Until material can be organized into small units adjusted ft>r all age 
levels and for all levels of competence, no system can be continuous. 

The computer senes as tutor, simulator, instructor, and encyclopedia. If is adaptable to everv 
level from the primary grades to post-doctoral research study, I in greatest usage awaits not onN an 
expansion of numbers of teachers who can master the system but a superior cadre of program cre- 
ators who will see that tresh, relevant, suitably organized materials are added to the reser\'oir of 
stored !nfornii»ru>n, 

The eoffiputer is one ot man's two most advanced tools for improved instruction. It stores in- 
formatit)n, simulates memory and reality, and performs logical decision-making. In these basic func- 
tions computer-assisted instruction and individuallv program::u'd instruction liave arrived to k^ive the 
teacher the tt)ols with which his or her most important functions, catalyst and svnergist in the learn- 
ing process, can be readily performed. 

Let us all recognize the limitations and the hazards of over-mechanization. The computer deals 
with tneasurable data. iu)t with hunwin values, unique problems, or attitudes. As someone has said, 
remember that a pupil may have a favorite teacher: he will never !*ave a rrf\i)rite computer. Errors 
made through a computer, unlike errors in old-style one-to-one relationships of teacher and taught, 
can affect disastrously many people. 

Before closmg, I wish to observe, not irrelevantly I trust, tijat the eurnculums of our schools 
give scant attention ti> what we arc dealing wirii todav: mairs tools. Without tools to shape, cut, 
staple, dig, lift, etc, ^approximately thirty basic functions in all), there could be no civilization as we 
know it. Yet children grow ir^to adu!r!u)od and adults grow old not understanding or appret iating 
tlie tremendous contribution of tools to the human eiiterprise. 

There is a small, scattered body of knowledge about tools that should be introduced at intervals 
into the learning experience of all pupils from the fir^t grade through college. This information might 
range from the invention of the wheel to the third generation computer. It would expand the under- 
standing bv each student of his world. 

An opportunitv to identifv and actuallv use a variety t)f tools from the simplest to the mure 
ct)mplex could motivate many youngsters currentiv not cliallenged by traditicjnal approaches to 
academic subjects. And for those who are more manipulative-minded, "tool technology" could be 
the hinge that swings them away from the boredom of perceived irrelevance into the excitement of 
tht' real and useful. For them tool technologv can open doors of opportunity, expand their options, 
and increase their chances for personal fulfillment. 

In conclusion, what can we do to help bring ab^»ut a '^millennium" in educatr^' . r lust as Sputnik 
and the 1 90()\ gavv us successful probes into outer spac e and culminated in a mooiishot landing and 
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Attcr about twcnt\ tuc vfars ut desperate struggle. educatiiMial ;now tailed public' television 
lias at last achieved a firmer economic bast\ It now docs much to fill a cultural void and to make 
non-commercial proi^ramming possible in prime time. Its value tor schools and to familv and com- 
munu\ lite is enormous. 

How great it will be w lien television sets are released from the manacles of the usual three- or 
tour-network protn^ammmg on fived schedules. By means of videotape cassettes that a child or adult 
can use at «irli<>ol. home, or elscv. liere the television set becomes a remarkable, full-range information 
and entertaimnent center. 

Already available, but at prohibitive cost to average consumers, are color videoplayers that con- 
nect to standard TV and lii-h stereo components to produce instant programs on tape wound into 
cassettes or cartridges. 

The video revolution has expanded uur horizons. These video svstems usher in the age of true 
mJiviiluiihsm of learning and give us the ultimate fle.\ibility ot time, place, and material. 

Let us take this engineering miracle t)ne step further by linking the television tube to a com- 
puterized bank containing millions of sei^uenccs of informatitMi. Some will be in the form of motion 
pictures, some in still photos, others in audit) recordings of music and the sounds of famous voices 
in history. t)thers wi!! be pages books from the simplest nursery rhymes to the most scholarly 
treatise. Add into our system a coaxial cable t>ver which the sounds and images may be trausmitted 
to a classroom or home and education gains the ultimate dimension it has long sought. From a cen- 
tral source the teacher or studetit may gain from a dial almost instant access to the world's va^it res- 
ervoir of knowledge. 

it is the digital computer, with its lightning like high-speed capability to store and retrieve in- 
formation, tliat has also shaken up the educatii>nai world and given it ucw horizons. i\\ means of 
compLJ!ers we will interconnect libraries, school**, and learning resources centers in what arc referred 
to as "on-line interactive computer communities with a shared data bank.'' The advantage of this is 
that the individual liMrner can communicate with a central source of information, carry on a "con 
versation*' witli tlic computer and dr *w ^♦^om it wliatcver it is programmed to give back. 

Here at last is the means to accommodate individual differences of pupils, to eliniinate the end- 
less routine chores of keeping records of pupil progress, grading tests, producing lesson assignments 
in ilie form ot imlividuallv adapted print-onts based '^n each student's progress up lu that point, etc. 
The teacher will be able to have act ess to a comprehensive, up-xo date academic record for each stu- 
vlent. Initially this will apply to students who remain in <;ne geographic area Init eventually it could 
be the mea!is of providing helpful information regartlless of where the student has lived or where he 

gOi^S. 

A single l:igh speed computer with an extensive menH)ry capacity can serve a huge number of 
students from their individual terminals and give each ot them a printed record of his own perfor- 
mance at the end of a lesson or a series of drills. 
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n^noTuI ''sliDi in-tla' ,4rnr' tt)r s( icnce educ*»ri(>n, so c;in we produce in the 1970's an 'Vartlisliot** of 
such magnitude as to revolutionize education and improve the general quality of the human condi- 
tion. To get this launched, we need another jolt. But this time the stimulus should be self- generated, 
not lu.ido in Haiu i. or Moscow, or Peking, 
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CHAPTER II 



THE CHANGING CONTENT: 
IMPACT ON PROGRAMS. 
STRATEGIES OF TEACHING, 

AND PEOPLE 



An ITUDES TOWARD CAREER EDUCATION 
IDENTIFICATION AND CHANGE 



Harrv N. l>ncr 



Within a society characterized bv rapid socinl and technological change, the teadiing prcKcss 
and for that matter, learning, is e.,*renicly complex. Information presented to^av may be out- 
date'J roiiiurrow. A teaeliirig or learning environment appropriate to one period of cultural transi- 
tion may be inappropriate in another. The teacher's role is subjecr ro considerjhie shifts requir- 
ing skills varying accc^rding to the time, the place, and the individual witli whom the teacher is 
working. 

We j»f living in a transitional age where today's youth jre involved with more advanced kinds 
of tliinking analysis, and valuing than any other known group m historv. How will arithmetic be 
tauglit when each elementary student will have iiis or her own pocket electronic calculator? How 
will historv be tauglit when students can dial a number and view historical films on television 
screens, or retrieve microfiche pages from any of a million books? J»ing^ of tl)e Northwest Re- 
gion.^1 Educati»>ual LabtnatoiN st.ttes tliat "educaCoi\ will be tivn^g the anuweis to such, qucNtions 
in tlie coming years/' 

This is an age of change that requires new and rapid adjustment. Moffitt^ writes that 

its impact on eilucation is an ongoing challenge. It is the basic reason detvi iniiiing the 
iiceci for continuous education for all people and particularly of all teachers. Without 
continuing study, teacher knowledge and teacher performance soon become obsolete. 

Education is continuaily called upon to change. It is understandable that when knowledge is ex- 
paiidcd, learning and teaching methods are discovered and new resources become available, con- 
siderable retraining of educators must occur thus demanding change in teacher education. Teacher 
in-service education is a major method of providing teachers the opportunity to increase efficiency, 
develop new skills, and provide for continual learning. 

'charles Jung, *M nstructional Systems for Professional Development, ihcory Into Proctici'. 
Columbus: The Ohio State University, College of Education, 1972, pp. llU-lll , 

-John Motfitt, Iti scrvue lAiuctition for Iciichcrs. Washington, D.C.: The Center for 
Applied Research in Education, inc., 1963. pp. 6-7, 

Kuitrc Jdcobsi^i, i.oordiuator of Career liducatiou, Sorwalk, Couuccticut. 

Harry \. Drier, Research and Uevelopmeut Specialist, t he C^enter for I 'ocatiotial and lech 
rtical Izdncation, The Ohio State L 'mversitw Cohirfibus, Ohio. 
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In vtTvico fducuiof] is A planrictl process for influencing; teacher behavior with the intent of 
chancing or mollifying comhtions and instructional practices to be used in our schools. Harris 
and Bcssent-^ give tour propositions providing a conceptual tramework for education to plan for 
Mui in\ti.ite ih.ingv. I hcv are. 



1 


In ser\ice education is a process for change 






2 ■ 


C'lianges tlirougli in-service education tiikc place in 


an organi7atior.u! 


C Gil vC \ t 


.V. 


In-service education is a process for planned changi 






4] 


fi^-service education is one of several organizational 
personnel development 


clianges and tak<^ 


s place through 



In-service education represents interxentions directed toward deliberate, planned changes. 
Harris .jfid Bessent*^ refer to planned cluinge, using an agent of change -someone who examines 
tlic existing state in light of some future desired condition. The change agent tlien intervenes 
somehow to change events to reach a desired goal. The ultimate goal is to improve and make 
more effective the educational opn^^rtunities for children. The focus is ou educational renewal 
procedures designed to facilitate individual and grou^ growth of teachers within the public schools. 

The characteristics of a successful program of staff development have been cnutneratcd by 
Finnegan.5 Successful program ciiarActeristics arc: 



1) 


IX"signed to 
comniunit\\ 


meet genuine needs of the educational staff, pupils, and citizens of the 
as determined by group study and judgment; 


2) 


Plaiuicn.! and 


administeicd cooperatively vl''^h objectives clearly established' 


3) 


!>esigned to 


prinide help of a practical, concrete nature; 




Designed to 


be continuous and planned on a long-term basis; 


5.1 


Considered an integral part of the educational process; 



-Mien M. Harris and Wailand Bessent, /fr ^cn^ire lulucatiofi, A (>uiiic to licttcr Pmcticc. 
Englcwood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1969, p. it). 

'^ihiii.. p. 19. 

^Harrv Finncgan, "huo Thy Hands , , . Staff DevclopfTicnt," Hn ory Into I'mctu c. Coiumbus; 
The Ohio Stati- University, f'ollcgc of Education, 1972. p. 216. 
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6) Designed to be action centered; 



7) Based on sound principles of learning* and; 

8) Designed to provide a permissive atmosphere conducive to creativity. 

In-service education today cannot be viewed as a frill or an add-on activity to take place at 
the beginning or any other single point in time of any school year. It must be considered an in- 
tegral feature, woven into the ongoing instructional program and organizational fabric of the sys- 
tem* Fundamental to educational change, strategy is total school staff involvement. If education 
is to meet the demand of the time, it must plan for change by involving the entire school staff. 
Gorman^^ writes in the recommended guidelines for in-service development: 

When all of the educational personnel involved with Career Education are a part of 
the in-service education program, then, it will be more likely that the program will 
have a positive enduring effect in the total educational environment. 

Any school district considering in-service training needs for all their staff members is likely 
to face some difficult issues* Rapid educational change, like tliat being called for in career educa- 
tion, calls for continual in-service education of existing staff. School budgets are inadequate hi 
many districts and the cost of in-service education is increasing. As costs increase, there will be 
pressure to limit staff renewal to those staff members who can profit the most. This is critical 
because to exclude any teachers from participating in in-service may hinder the adoption process. 
Many educational changes are long lasting and need total staff involvement and support. This is 
especially true of career education presently serving as a change model that demands long-range 
planning time to develop, test, and evaluate. 

There is another inherent problem in the development and implementation of career educa- 
tion. The emphasis on an engineering effort in curriculum development could pose a problem of 
teacher noninvolvement. As more tested programs and products are developed and installed, 
teachers may assume a passive resistive role in implementation. 

Teacher resistance to change and genera! indifference to in-service education has been known 
for many years. Coon,^ in a study of attitudes teachers and administrators toward high school 



^Anna M. Gorman, et al.. Operation Resources^ for Teacher liducators and Other liducatioual 
Personnel Concertied with Teaching the Disadvatitaged Leartier. Columbus: The Center for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, March 1972, pp. 27-29. 

7h. Coon, A Study of the A ttitmles of Teachers ami Adtninhtraton I'owanl School 
Curricuiuin Orgatiizatioiit:, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. 1951, The Ohio State University. 
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rcorgaiiizatiun. reached the conclusion that ''teachers are highly resistant to significant curriculum 
change, more so than either administrators, students, or parents/' 

As a result of a study involving 247 selected schools of the North Central Association, Weber^ 
identifies the unprofessional attitudes of teachers as creating the greatest barrier to change. These 
attitudes stem from "a generalized feeling of opposition to change; a general disposition of indif- 
ferent inertia and complacency: the holding of tenure rights and the feeling that administrators 
assume the responsibility for educational changes and curriculum improvements." This was con- 
firmed by Berry and Murfin^ who state that 

the teaching personnel toward whom in-service education is directed often create the 
greatest barrier to success of these programs. Indifference, negativism, resistance, lack 
ot interest, apathy, complacency, and inertia may be identified as factors which some- 
time.* limit individuals or whole faculties in efforts at growth through in-service tech* 
niques. 

Sarason,^^^ in observing the problem of change in a school, recognizes that **there will be 
groups that will feel obligated to obstruct, divert, or defeat the proposed change," In establish- 
ing priorities for theory of change, he states ihat 

recognizing and dealing with this source of opposition is not a matter of choice, prefer- 
ence, or personal aesthetics. The chance of achieving intended outcomes becomes near 
zero when the sources of opposition are not faced, if only because it is tantamount to 
denial or avoidance of the reality of existing social forces and relationships in the partic- 
ular setting. 

A problem of greater magnitude is to design in-service education programs to deal effectively 
with the resistive personality. There has been little research dealing with the magnitude of change 
and personality cypes. Less research has been conducted on the personality that is resistive to in- 
fluence. Goldstein and associates'^ write that ^'surprisingly little interest has been generated in 
studying the characteristics of those who are resistive to influence," What adds to the problem 
is that resistance to influence is held in a high regard by many people in society. Pepinsky'2 

^W. E. Web^r, ^'Obstacles to be Overccme in a Program of Teacher Education In-service," 
HihiCittional Adtniftistratioft attd Snpervisioiu Vol. 28, Nov. 1962, pp. 609-614. 

^J. K. Berry and M. Murfin, ^'Meeting Barriers to In-service Education," Educational Leader- 
ship. Vol. 17, No. 6, March 1960, p. 354. 

^^'Seymour B. Sarason, lite Culture of the School and the Problem of Change. Boston: 
Allvnand Bacon, Inc., 1971, p. 59. 

11a. p. Goldstein, K. Heller, and L. B. Sechrest. Psychotherapy and the Psychology o} Be- 
havior Change. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1966, p. 153. 

'2p. fsj. Pepinsky, ''Social Exceptions that Prove the Rule," in I. A. Berg and 5. M. Bass (eds,), 
Conformity and Deviation, New York: Harper, 1^66, pp, 380-411. 
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writes that rcsistaiKc to influence is consitirretl ;i positively valued trait in our culture at times 
indicating productive noncontoriiiity. In contrast to the little research done to determine the 
characteristics of the resistive personality a great deal of research has been done on the conform- 
ing personality. In reviewing literature on the characteristics of the conforming personality, BkUe 
and MoutoiJ*^ offer the following eonelusiuiis: 

Results show that those who are more susceptible to contormity pressures are more 
likely to be submissive, low in self-confidence, show less nervous tension, score higher 
on authority scales, be less intelligent, less original, and to score on the simplicity end 
of the dimension of the coniplexiry-simplicity scale. 

An underlying purpose of this discussion is to point out the importance of gaining more 
knowledge and understanding of persons who are resistive to influence. The inability of educa- 
tional decision-makers ro discriminate between the conforming personalities and the early adopters 
emphasizes the importance of developing teacher in-service programs that are specifically designed 
for teaciiers who are resistive to influence. 

Approaches Considered 

Given that teachers' indifference and resistance must be considered when designing in-service 
educanon programs, a major question can be asked. How can a staff development effort be opera- 
tionalized to maximize the assimilation of career education in a particular school district? 

There arc many approaches that could be developed to address the above mentioned ques- 
tion. For c'xample, it could be assumed that variations among district staff members in terms of 
their acceptance of and commitment to the philosophical and operational tenets are negligible and 
will not iiffect staff development outcomes. Neglecting these variations could be a mistake in terms 
of long-range planning. The danger is that program innovators and educational decision-makers 
who are eager ft)r positive initial support and exclude the resistive personality that may represent 
the long-term positive effect needed fur total program adoption. 

A second approach could be to make a comprehensive attempt at creating a positive affective 
change in all staff members in a school district. The efficiency of this strategy also should be 
questioned, in most instances, efforts to induce large group affective changes of the type desired 
tend to be time-consuming, relatively ineffectual, and have low cost-effectiveness. Also, such ef- 
forts may have an effect opposite the one desired, especially when directed toward those staff 
members who already exhibit positive affective behaviors. 

A final approach simply would be to involve only those staff members who are known to 
exhibit positive feelings toward the innovation, and then have them influence other members 



^•^R. R. Blake and J. S. Mouton, '^Conformity, Resistance, and Conversion/' in i. A. Berg 
and B» M, Bass (eds»), Cofijonnity anJ Deviation, New York: Harper, 1961, pp, 19-20, 
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through normal interaction patterns. The tini.t ^trjtecv also could be questioned on tlie grounds 
ot its cost -effectiveness although such <ipr;t\»i h pi'hahly could be developed. 



In analvzini: all of the above approa^ u -. F^u' C enter for Vocational and Technical Education 
selected one for study which will be descri!v\i n this paper. Our strategy was selected because 
it was viewed ;a; as being more c{)st-effec ti* • ilian the three strategies described above, (b) as 
being more directive in its focus, and ^c a^ l^Miig more adaptable in actual school settings. 

The specific approach proposed can be (Kscrib^d as follows: 

1. First, every staff member in a tar^^ t iiistrkt will be administered three short scales that 
will be used to differentiate anion^ them in terms of their orientation toward innovation 
or change, cheir attitudes tcmards ^..ireer education and thirdly, their commitment to 
same. 

2. Next, those staff members icientified as not being change-oriented will be asked to par- 
ticipate in a special seminar \uk uses upon changing their attitudes towards change 
and more specifically, towards caret r ediuation, per se, the Comprehensive Career Edu- 
cation Attitude Change Module. 

IdentifviuL, The Resistive Staff 

In investigating the problem of identifying resistive staff, a concentrated effort was made to 
develop a valid and reliable instrument to ^.liii a better understanding of the characteristics of the 
prospective adopter. To this end an attitude scale was designed to measure various levels of staff 
attitudes towards career education. The instrument utilized three different subscales for the pur- 
pose of gaining greater potential in interpretive power ni measuring attitudes than a single sunima- 
tive score. The final instrument: The Comprehensi\e Career Education (CCE) Staff Development 
Questionnaire was designed to generate a multidimensional attitude profile to enable local educa- 
tional personnel a broader picture of the attitudes ot a Local Education Agency in order to make 
more realistic decisions regarding their career education efforts. 

DescriptitjTi ()( The Subscales 

KrathwohP*^ states tint the lowest level ot \aluing is typicallx' called a behef. i.e.. accepting 
a value. At the Inghesi level, the terms "commitment'" or "conviction'" are more appropriate than 
belief. Subscale 1, The *' Acceptance'' scale was Jesiizned to measure educational staff acceptance 



l*^Kratliwohl, b. S. Bloom, and B. B. Mason. ' 'ra\{)iu)my of Educational Objective, " Hand- 
book //; Affcctii-c Dowitht. New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1956, pp. 139 141. 
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ot principLs .nid toiiccpts v)t c;irccr cJucaticjn. Krathwolil ' ^ characterizes an attitude in the 
acceptance lc\el as an abstract concept of worth that is internalized deeply enough to be a con- 
sistent controlling force un bciiavior. and that the person is perceived by others as holding the 
belief or value. 

Subscale II has been labelled the "Coininitnient Scale" which is more action oriented and 
deals more directly with staff involvement in career education. KrathwohP^ describes belief at 
this level as involving a high degree of certaint\. The ideas of ' conviction'' and **certaintv beyon 
a shadow of a doubt" help to convey further the level of behavior intended. 

The third subscale was designed to differentiate between innovation and early adopters as 
contrasted with "laggers'* who are slow to change. It was developed utilizing RusselPs^^ measure 
ment t)t the lirientation of vocational teachers. The purpose of including this subscale was to 
measure change orientation of educators without reference to career education or vocational edu- 
cation. Test items having reference to the wnrk ethic philosophy were deleted from this subscale 

In our initial testing lA (he scales, an attendance area of a large southern school district con- 
sisting of 577 teachers were admiiustered the questionnaire described above. Evidence indicated 
that there are essentiallv tlire*.' bri)ad classifications of educators. The first group of educators 
were identified as being entluisiastic toward change and actively sought new teaching methods an( 
techniques. A second group in the study were classified as indifferent to change and were not 
supportive ot an ad(jpting program. The third group, scoring lowest on a multidimensional atti- 
tude profile, represented staff who were resistive to change and may actively oppose any inter- 
ruption witliin the school setting. 

One of the interesting findings during this study was that within each subgroup there was a 
wide variation of attitudes toward career education. For example, one-third of the group that 
scored high in change orientation scored in the lower quartile on the commitment subscale. Re- 
search indicates that there are many staff members who view vocational education unfavorably 
or have biases toward education for employment. The profile generated supports the idea that 
staff may be highly favored toward change but be in opposition toward career education. 

Another significant finding was the lack of any clear pattern of response in the acceptance 
subscale. This scale seems to be a function of the characteristics of the situation in which a per- 
son found himself. The score is dependent upon the demand characteristics of the situation and 



^^Krathwohl. ibid., p. 149. 
l^Krathwohl, ihhi.. p. 150. 

'^Earl B. Russell. "The Measurement of the Change Orientation of Vocational Teachers.'' 
The Center for Vocational and Technical Education. The Ohio State University. C^olumbus. Ohio. 
Research and Development Series No. 77, December 1972. 
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does not reflect a deep c\)nviction regarding career education. This subscale is important as an 
oblique technique in order to get a more accurate reading on the commitment scale. It is recom- 
mended that staff members identified as not being change-oriented be asked to participate in a 
special seminar that focuses upon changing their attitudes toward career education, i.e.. The CCE 
Attitude Change Module. The specific in-service package that the low change-oricr.ted staff mem- 
bers would be asked to complete before proceeding with the remainder of the staff development 
sequences has the following purposes: 

1. To involve participants in learning activities that will increase the likelihood of con- 
tinued participation in the in-service program. 

2. To persuade participants to critically assess career education materials in order to inte- 
grate this information with their areas of expertise. 

3. To engage participants in discrepant behavior inconsistent with their private feelings to 
optimize an attitude change favoring career education. 

The selected strat;;gy was developed from the theoretical base of Fcstinger's cognitive dis- 
sonance theory. The strategy utilizes empirical research findings that have demonstrated effective 
behavioral change. Then, by careful design, this type of laboratory can be extrapolated into a 
practice*' teacher education seminar to affect a predicted change in teacher attitude. The field 
tested strategy reported in this study demonstrates that educators and researchers can work to- 
gether in bridging the gap between behavioral science and education in the **reai life" setting. 

Cognitive Dissonance Theory 

The theory of cognitive dissonance incorporates cognitive elements and their relationships. 
These are items of confirmation or cognition about one's self, one's behavior, or one's environment. 
A person likes to think that his attitudes, beliefs, and related behavior form a consistent pattern. 
Incongruity between a person's private beliefs and behavior results in a sense of imbalance-what 
Festinger refers to as dissonance. There are several theories on the need to correct dissonance 
called cognitive consistency theories. They deal with perceived inconsistencies and assert that in- 
consistencies generate tension. They postulate that a person with dissonance will behave so that 
he maximizes the internal consistency of his cognitive system. 

Festinger was the first to publish explicit formulation of dissonance theory in this 1957 
volume, A I'licorx oj Cognitive Dissonance, As Festinger^^ and others have shown, the weighing of 

^^Leon Festinger, -4 Theory of Cognitive Dissonance. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1957, p. 37. 

'^Leon Festinger, et al.. Conflict Decision and Dissonance, Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1964, pp. 158-592. 
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alternatives is more realistic prior to the decision: after the decision there is great pressure to bring 
belief and action into balance. Dissonance reduction is a key principle in his theory. Dissonance is 
an unpleasant state of affairs that creates tensions that tend to motivate a person to reduce this in- 
consistency. Cohcn*^ lists three uays in which a person's induced discrepancies between cognitions 
and behavior can be reduced. 

1. He can, in general, change any or all ot the cognitions so they will lead more strongly to 
the expression !nade. 

2. He can increase the felt importance of the intrinsic rewards or punishments that led to the 
discrepant behavior. 

3. He can reduce or completely eliminate his dissonance by changing his private opinion so 
that it is more consistent with the expression made. 

The central] hypothesis of the theory holds that the presence of dissonance gives rise to pressure 
to reduce that dissonance. The strength of this pressure is a direct function of the magnitude of the 
existing dissonance. It becomes essential that dissonance arousal become a major manipulative tech- 
nique in order to predict dissonance reduction. It is possible to -arouse cognitive dissonance and in- 
crease commitment by employing role playing. The procedures require that the negatively attracted 
person act as it he was positively attracted to the situation. 



Operational Plan For Module Design 

Many problems had to be overcome in designing an attitude change module based on the em- 
pirical base of coginlive dissonance theory. One of the mc^t difficult problems v addressed by 
Fishbein^^ regarding the conditions of subject choice. He states: 

The experimental fostering of the individual's belief that he has relative freedom of choice 
about whether or not he complies with the discrepant request is a major problem. If the 
person feels that he has been coerced, little dissonance and consequent attitude change 
will result. On the other hand, if subjects are actually allowed to agree or disagree freely 
with the request to comply, few may comply. After all, why should anyone agree to 
support a position with which he disagrees or engage in behavior which is unpleasant to 
him? 



•^^Arthur R. Cohen, ** Attitudinal Consequences of Induced Discrepancies Between Cognitions 
and Behavior'' in Martin Fishbein, ReaiUiigs iu Attitude Theory and Measurement, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1967, p. 333. 

21E.G . Festinger and Carlsniith, op. cit., and Colien "Forced Compliance through Positive 
Inducement, Perceived Choice and Attitude Change," in Readings in Attitmic I'hcory ami Measurv- 
mettt. New York: John Wiley and Sons. Inc.. 1967. p. 339. 
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It niiist 1h- Linphast/t J that iii ordtr Id .jpplv cognitive dissDiiaiui' llicory in a pratlical program. 
i;nL' cannot ]ust tDiislruL l a lradilii)nal icacluT education workshop. c)nc import.. point in design- 
in^: a proi^rani is that incentive, inducement, coercion, and authoritative technic^ues rna\ not be used 
as manipulating; stratecics. I hev .ire likelv to n duce the hkehhood of an attitude chanv;e. C-lioicc is 
.ill esscMitial condition wiikh prccluJ.es tht- cinnplete .lutoiioiny ot the subject to decide whethei or 
not to participate and retinin m the pro^ranv 

Individual choice has been caretullv ci^nsidcred m tlie planning stratei:) tor involviiic resistive 
teachiTN in ».lisi tcpant beltavior, (Jhoit e points are sfructrred at iritic.il times to minimize coercion 
and experimental inanipulatii»n, IVachers have the opportunity to exercise free choice \\\ whether 
or not to iilentify themselves on tlie pretest, whicli is ar) attitudinal questionnaire identified as a ca- 
reer education instrument. It is a basis ti)r selecting the experimental sample. 

In our sludv. each participant was notineu bv personal letter mailed from 1 he Center for Voca- 
tii>n.d and 1 echnic.d Education. Tiie teacher again had to exercise choice regarding participation in 
a career education wcrksiiop. Another critical choice point designed iiito the treatment permitted 
tlie participant to choose his her p^iiture regarding the career education program. Each teacher chose 
to defend or oppose the career education program. At no time during the experiment were the par- 
ticipants coerced to continue the program. 

A second critical feature of our attitude in-service education program was to employ dissonaiice- 
art)usini: marJpulations to encourage invtilvement in learning acti\'ities inconsistent with private feel- 
ings. To be able to eng.ige participants to support a position wliich is disagreeable retjuired a great 
deal of experimental ingenuitv. There had .to be some justification tor personal invi)lveme?it in an 
unpleasant task but not to tlie point wliere the p.irticip.iiit could disengage himself from the discrep- 
ant behavior. 

1lie iniportaiice of rule pla\ ing to induce attitudinal change lias been verified h\ research. Role 
plaving a> an engaging teehnit^ue in discrepant behavior is eiiiphasi/edl by Kelly who states that 
role plaving offers a person the opportunitv of ''trying on" new behaviors uiuler relativcK safe con- 
ditions, it is as if one has a protective mask (t) "ex[>lo!e his world without n hfolly and irrevt)cab]y 
coiiiiiiilling onesell.** As a subject continues to act discrepantly from his beliefs, he sees little pros* 
pect of publiciv canceling < )Ut tlie discrepar:t behavit>r. 

High commitnient conditions existetl when the participants were asked to record a statement 
on videotcipe. As the person viewed liiniself along with other group members, it becnne more diffi- 
cult to ncLitrali/e his diserepant behavior. This is especially true because free choice w.is used in 
structuring the experimental situ.itioii. 

One of the significant features in our study was to isolate the elements and maximi/e the dis- 
sonance between the two elements i)r cluster of elements, h was essential that we make a conscious 



"il. A. Kelly, 77/r /^•Vi-//o/o^»v of l^t rsonitl Constmcts. New York: Norton. p. 373. 
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effort to ''block ofP* ail iiictliods of ilissonaiicc reduction except one, i.e.. cliang;ing one's privaie 
position to coincide more nearly with the position expressed. To rule out the possibility that the 
experimental setting is creating dissonance, an initial encounter group experience was planned. Each 
participant was iTiade to fcjl a parr ot the group through interaction, creating a safe environment m 
which to experiment. 

Teacher workshops oftcTi appeal for acceptance of specific ideas or program information with- 
out presenting rival ideas. Oissonance ca; be aroused through defensive reactions on the part of the 
participants since they are not given an opportunity to compare and view counter arguir>ents. Hovland. 
ct al.,-^-^ demonstrated t)iat a two sided program is more effective in changing the opinion of those 
initially opposed to the program. An experiment conducted by Tumsdaine and Janis-^*^ clearly in- 
djcates that the subjects who received the two-sided communications are able to maintain the adopted 
attitude. 

Rival ideas and comparisons are a major feature of our teacher attitude program. 1 he impor- 
tance of two-sided co/TirTiu/iicatioiis is e/nphasized b\ the numerous instructional "hand-out'' mate- 
rials. Reading kits were prepared representing extreme pro and con positions on career education. 
Eacfi participant cht)se a position and was given a packet with reading material to support him. In 
order to reduce suspicion regarding these positions, the program objectives specifv learning of class- 
room teaching teciiniques (role playing and videotape recordings). The intent was to create the illu- 
sion that the content (career education material) is a secondary feature of the program. Altliougli a 
subject ciioose<i to take a position inconsistent with his private attitudes, dissonance arousal does not 
occur until an overt expression is made. 

Summary 

The Problem And Methodology 

In-service education is a planned process for influencing teacher behavior with the intent of 
changing conditions and instructional practices in the classroom. As educational change occurs, 
attempts must be made to involve all leachers in an organized program of in-scr\'ice education. In 
platining in-service activities, it is important to recognize that many teachers often defend the tra- 
ditional content and approaches in education and resist change. Unless effective means are devel- 
oped to encourage the resistive teacher to attend in-scrvMce education programs for the purpose of 
change, there will be little chance of achieving intended outcomes. The problem is that staff devel- 
opment specialists and program developers have not developed effective in-serv ice strategies to 



23c. I. Hovland; A. A. Tu msdaine; and F. D. Sheffield, lixperinu^nt.t o*i Mass Comtnutiicatiotis, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1949. 

^'^A. A. Tumsdaine and \, L. Janis. '^Resistance to 'Counter Propaganda* Produced by One-.Sidcd 
and Two-Sided 'Propaganda Presentations'/' Public Ophiioti (^uarterlw 1953, Vol. 17, pp. 31 1-318. 
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influence the Ueliavior change of resistive teachers. Therefore, the purpose of our attitude change 
study was to develop an in-service attitude change module and to field test it in order to compare 
short-tciTn effects of this method of intervention on the attitude of dissident teachers. 

U e Ci)nipared the attitude change experienced by resistive teachers as a result of being sciectcu 
to field test a ca-eer education curriculum unit developed by The Center and undergo the regular 
planned in-ser\ ictf education. We also studied the effects of using a planned intervention module in 
the form of behavior modification in changing the attitudes of resistive teachers compared with a 
group of teachers not involved in any career education in-service education program. Experimental 
subjects were sixty teachers randomly selected from the population of teachers who scored in the 
lowest quartile in the acceptance subscale of the Comprehensive Career Education Staff Development 
Questionnaire. 

The sample utilized in our study was assigned to three treatment conditions. Twenty teachers 
were assigned to the attitude change workshop, twenty teachers were assigned to teach a career edu- 
cation curriculum unit and twenty were assigned lo a control group. The participants in the attitude 
change workshop were permitted to self-select either a pro or con position during the first workshop 
setting. Upon making a selection, each participant was required to maintain the chosen posture for 
the duration of the three day workshop. 

Conclusions 

Taking into consideration the limitations that have been examined earlier, this section presents 
conclusions that were drawn from our experimental findings. 

1. Resistive teachers can be influenced to change their attitudes in a specific direction as a 
result of planned intervention developed on the theoretical framework of Festinger's theory 
of cognitive dissonance. 

2. A cognitive in-service program designed to provide educational staff information about 
career education and instructional skill and field testing instructional units is not effective 
in positively modifying the attitudes of resistive teachers. 

3. Active participation via role playing does increase attitude change. Evidence substantiates 
tliat both the pro and con role playing groups experienced attitude change consistent with 
their role^ However, in order to directionalizc a positive change in resistive teachers, dis- 
crepant role playing must be induced. 

4. Teachers who self-select a position favorable to career education and maintain that posture 
through a series of role playing exercises experience a short-term attitude change. 

5. Tlie subscales acceptance and commitment changed as a result of treatment whereas the 
change orientation variable remained unchanged throughout the duration of the experiment. 
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Vhc cKaiigc orientation scale is a relatively stable attitude measure as compared to the 
subscales acceptance and commitment. 

RecoiiitticT^djtions 

As previously noted, during all periods ot change and especially the change we're now experi- 
encing in career education, staff will view it (the change) in differmg wavs. It is suggested that staff 
with differing attitudes toward change do not receive the same kind of in-service. Through our ex- 
perience during the past two years, it appears both wise and cost-cftective to initially assess where 
staff are in relationship to accepting or rejecting career education and deal with them on that level. 

We liave found that dissonance can be addressed effectively and that it should be treated before 
such staff deal with the mainstream of program activities. This approach is in line with the basic 
principles of in-ser\'ice which states that any staff training program should be designed to meet the 
needs of the specific audience. 



Implications of The Study For Teacher In-service Education 

Teachers and their activities in the classroom are the concern of the staff development effort 
witliin a school district. 1 he ultimate goal of staff development is to improve and make more effec- 
tive the educational opportumties provided for children. To i»/CComplish this goal, educational re- 
newal procedures are being designed to facilitate the professional development of teachers and other 
staff members. 

The public school teaclier is characteristically goal oriented and wants to be involved in learning 
situations that are important to him. If an in-service education program for teachers is to be success- 
ful in effecting beliavioral change, tlje program must be designed to meet the needs, interests, and 
desires of its clientele. 

Although desir,4>k\ it is not always possible for teachers to plan and design program strategies. 
Teaclier training programs often stipulate learning outcomes that are required for program adoption. 
This emphasis on an engineering effort in curriculum development and program adoption may create 
teacher noninvolvenient. District plainiing, accountability, and specified program outcomes will tend 
to reduce the autonomy of the public school teacher. As more tested products are developed and 
installed, many teachers are likely to assume a passive, re sistive role in the implementation process. 

Teacher indifference and resistance to change must be considered when designing in-service 
education programs. One of the important implications of this study is to recognize as natural, a 
teacher's resistance to influence and accept it as a factor that must be considered when planning 
teaclier in-service programs. 
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A desired outennu* ut tins study to p<»int out the importance of developing in-ser\ ice pri>grams 
that are specificallv designed tor educational staff members resistive to change. Surprisingly little 
research has been generated to study the characteristics of those who are resistive to influence. Con- 
sequently, the resistive teacher is often vie wed in a negative perspective of being poor in the perfor- 
mance ot this role. We view the resistive pc t s. >iiality as being inner directed with a tirm philosophy 
that pnnides purpt)se and direction to lite. Resistance to influence is characterized by individuals 
who arc not actively seeking change, and thei'^tore, are likely to be better adjusted, and have reached 
a more satisfying state of perstjnal affairs. Ui also believe that special effort should be made to in- 
volve persons resistive to influence in the .iJoption process because "once sold'' on the merits of a 
program, they will provide greater credibilit\ anil have a more positive enduring effect in the total 
educational environment. 

As professionals responsible for the ongoing competency renewal of our nation's educational 
practitiimers, the problem of attitudes should be a critical one. The concept of career education has 
swept the country during the past two years and has had long-lasting effects. During this period and 
in the future, local districts need professional advice on how to prepare all sub-sets of educators for 
their new role. During all now change periods, career education not exempted, there are those who 
for good and poor reasons stand up and oppose the new change being touted. Teacher educators 
must be ready to extend a hand to their surrounding districts in an attempt to (1) study the disso- 
nance, (2) identify the individuals, (3) prepare special in-service programs, and (4) study the change 
and effect of the in-service. 

With 40 percent of our nation's schools still small in size and rural in location, and 24 percent 
in suburban areas and 34 percent in cities, the diverse needs are evident. Only few of our schools 
can afford to have t)n staff a team of professionally trained researchers and in-service specialists. It 
is for tfiat reason we have universities and colleges staffed sufficiently to meet the present needs of 
their state's schools. 

We challenge all professional teacher educators to reach out, assess the problems your local 
districts are having in preparing for implementing career education. Without your help, career edu- 
cation may falter which, in the end, means a more relevant form of education will be lost because 
we weren't ready to take the challenge seriously. 

Society is changing because education has and is clianging. Let us all play our critical roles so 
that histor\' will rec{)rd many new advances for our country in the 70's and 80's. Such advances 
will be one measure of our accountability. 
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TRAINING PRCXJRAM FOR IN-SERVICE COORDINATORS 
OF CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



By: Anna M. Gorman 

As new endeavors emerge in our lives, the need for coordinating the new with the present or 
ongoing is paramount. We, in the Staft Development Unit of the Comprehensive Career Education 
Model (CCEM), examined the many facets ot change that would have to occur as career education 
was introduced into school systems. Through this examination, wc saw the coordinating role or 
function as being primary and designed the function of coordination into the Staff Development 
Model. 

Ik'ing a group with eclectic beliefs, we meshed t)Ur idealism with pragmatism as we designed 
our modei ot staff development with the coordination function being vested in the **in-scrvice 
coordinator.'* We envisioned a person or a group of people within a school building taking the 
leadership role ot coordinating all in-service activities deemed essential for installing a comprehensive 
career education program. 

Staff Development Model 

Our Staff IX'velopment Model has five sequential phases, each of which consists of one or more 
steps (sec Figure I). Phases I and II arc concerned with the selection, organization, and training of 
personnel who will have major responsibility (at the local level) for planning and conducting the 
in-service program. These personnel include the CCE advisory committee and the in-service coordi* 
nator. Phases III. IV, and V represent the three major phases believed necessary in the preparation 
of all the staff (at the local school level). 

Ph;jse II In-Service Coordinators 

Since I am reporting on a product in the Phase 11 program for the in-service coordinator{s), no 
effort is made in f^is papt*r tn explain ilic complete Staff Development Model, The publication. 
Staff Develop mvK : Guuielities for Cotnpreliefi<:ive Career luiucation, has more complete details. 

The function of coordinating tlie activities of the in-service education program must be iden- 
tified, and then, responsibility and authority for the conduct of it fixed. The person or persons with 
this responsibility and authority should be charged with giving leadership to all phases of the in-service 
education program. 



Aftfia M. Gonuatt, Research ami Developmetit Specialist, I he Center for X'ocationai aud 
Technical Hducation. The Ohio State i'niversity, Columbus, Ohio, 
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To help the iii-service coordinator(s) prepare for the tasks, a special CCE in-service program 
(Phase 11) has been designed in the Staff Developini^nt Model. Their in-depth preparation program 
parallels the emphasis given to Phases III, IV, and V of the model with the major difference being 
that their program requires greater comprehension for they have responsibility of guiding others in 
understanding the concepts and probJems associated with implementing career education. See 
Appendix A for a list of the products related to the CCE Staff Development Model. 

Role And Responsibilities 
of The In-Service Coordinator 

Among the activities that we d*d in the Staff Development Unit was to identify the roles and 
responsibilities of the in-service coordinator. We envisioned the in-service coordinator as exhibiting 
the following competencies: 

1. Ability to develop and support new educational design, its structure and provide assistance 
for its delivery. 

2. Competencies in people and process skills (group dynamics, flexibility and si'nsitivity). 

3. Ability to garner policy and budgetary support for staff development prograri. 

4. Competency to motivate and lead professional educators. 

5. Expertise in mfustion— CE curriculum implementation. 

6. In-depth acquaintance with CE concept and ability to communicate concept to others. 

7. Ability to offer a professional climate, process, and immediate and ongoing support 
needed in operational leadership. 

8. Ability to work with non-educators, as well as the professional educator's. 

9. Knowledge about and involvement with the community m its concerns, goals, and 
resources. 

10. Ability to plan for and manage lone-range goals as well as daily work loads. 

1 1 . Ability to plan and organize programs within the time and energy constraints of the 
people and school involved. 

12. Ability to identify and utilize resources to have a direct impact on goal attainment 
in the in-service education program. 
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13. Ahility to integrate varied CCE components-curriculum, guidance, support systems, 
community resources, evaluation -m to one coordinated program. 



In-Service Coordinator 
Training Pro-am 

In tile Phase il in-service coordinator! s) program, one step is that of an *'oricntatior. to the roles 
and responsibilities of the in-service coordinator." We, in the Staff Development Unit, thought that 
an instructional program should be developed to assist school leadership in realizing this step in staff 
development. 



Ftoceciures 

Early in 1 973. a needs assessment form was developed and mailed to ail of the people who were 
serving as in-service coordinators (building coordinators) in the six pilot LEAs. The list of compe- 
tencies (mentioned above) with a few modifications formed the items on the Needs Assessment 
Form. The results of this assessment formed the broad conceptual framework for the orientation 
to the roles of the in-service coordinator training program. 

Self-instructional concept wai the form of instruction decided upon for the program because 
of the following reasons; (1) Wc envisioned that the personnel selected as in-service coordinators 
would be quite "masterful'* in their field whether they be teachers, guidance counselors, or admin- 
istrators and, therefore, they should have a program where certain aspects could be bypassed because 
of iheir expertise; ( 2) sinrr the Staff Development Model called for each school to have an in-service 
coordinator, we wanted a progri^rn that was tailored for individual instruction rather than group 
instruction~-in other words, since this position may involve only one person in a school system, 
where wonlH one get a group, and then, who would do the instructing; (3) utilization of self- 
instructional modules compliments the learning principles of self-pacing and self-selectivity of 
experiences. 

Using the broad concepts obtained from the needs assessment survey, we then convened a group 
of educators to assist us in developing the subconcepts, behavioral objectives, learning experiences, 
evaluation ideas, and resource suggestions for the modules. These educators included some of the 
CCE project LEA in-service coordinators, an elementary principal, an LEA cauci education staff 
in-service coordinator, and personnel from The Center for Vocational and Technical Education. 

After the initial development of the program modules, a grcjp of five educators (using a 
modified DELPHI) gave suggestions for its revision. These suggestions were analyzed and incor- 
porated into the present product which is now being pilot tested in two different sites. 
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Prexiuct Description 



The program is titled "A Training Program for In-service Coordinator in Comprehensive Career 
Education". The purpose ot the program is to cwrieiit school personnel, who have accepted the respon- 
sibility ot being an in-service coordinator in a career education program, to his or her roles and respon- 
sibilities in the program. The word orient or introduce is important to note for this program does not 
involve in-depth et)njprchension of any oi the concepts, although it does highlight five of the roles. 

The training program is composed of a manual, a set of six tapes, with 175 slides. The manual 
begins ^* ith a pretest. An example of one of the items is: **What do yc:u see the roles and responsi- 
bilities of the in-serv ice coordinator to be in a comprehensive career education program?" 

The next section is called the Introductory Section and is on the **Roles and Responsibilities 
of the In service Coordinatt)r in a Career Education Program", In this section, the trainee reads in 
the manual, views a slide/tape presentation, and then reads an overview and rationale for the training 
program. 

Then, five training modules related to five specific roles follow: Module I Iri-serviee Coordi- 
nator's Role in Implernentinty Instructional Design; Module II The I ii-service Coordfiiator's Role in 
Evaluatit>n ' Module Hi - The livservice Coordinator's Role in Provitiing instructional Materials : 
Module IV The Administrative R esr*onsibilities of the In-service Coordinator: and Module V The 
In-sen'ice Coordinator s Responsibili les (or Public Relations. Each of the modules has a purpose 
section in the mamial and a slide/tape presentation. Each module tl en has an in-depth review of the 
material presented in the slide/tape presentation; in ttiis review, problems and situations are given to 
stimulate and clarify concepts presented. Four of the modules then have a section in the manual that 
contains study exercises and follow-up activities, including additional references in some of the 
modules. 

After the fifth inodule, there is a Summarv Section in the manual. This contains a Program 
Summary and an Epilogue. This section is followed by the post-test. The last section is the Appendix 
which contains the six scripts used for the tape recording. 

Module IX'scription 

Moduje I is designed to increase the trainees' awareness of the meaning of instructional design 
and of the responsibilities the in-service coordinator has for instruction in a career education program. 
The module has three objectives: 

• the trainee will be familiar with the concept of instructional design for in-service 
training and the steps involved in it. 

• the trainee will be aware of some of the responsibilities of the in-service coordinator 
in instructional design. 
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• the trainee will realize the importance of effective comn^unication and its relationship 
to his/her role in instructional design. 

The coordination function, as expanded on in this in-service instructional design module, focusrs 
on determining whether or not existing comprehensive career education units and programs are 
appropriate for the school(s) and situations, and then, planning and instituting an in service education 
program to assist school personnel in effectively implementing the selected career education prc^am. 
The module expands on a five step instructional design: needs assessment, setting goals and objec« 
tives, determining instructional methods and techniques, implementing the program, evaluating and 
revising the program. Examples of utilizing the five instructional steps are given in the manual. An 
example follows: 

How can you. the in-service coordinator, utilize needs assessment? 

In implementing existing In planning your own 

comprehensive career in-service program 

education units and program 



To determine who would 
benefit from studying 
a given unit 



To determine what kind 
of information, assist- 
ance, and instruction 
the school personnel 
need 



One section of Module I deals with the importance of interpersonal communication in the 
coordination function. In the Follow-up Activities in the manual, one suggestion given to the 
:n service coordinator is: 

Videotape some of your one-toone sessions, then play them back at a later time to 
assess how you dealt with various situations. You may wish to check the previous 
suggestions in this notebook regarding interpersonal relations to see if you are embody- 
ing them in your interpersonal relationships. 

The purpose of Module II is to give a deeper look at the important function of evaluation as 
another responsibility of an in-service coordinator oi career education. There are three objectives 
in this module: 

• tiie trainee will be aware of the importance of evaluation and its place in the educational 
program. 

• the trainee will understand ine <iature of the evaluation process and of the various 
evaluation techniques. 

• the trainee will recognize the in-service coordinator's special responsibilities in evaluation. 
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This module emphaMzes the evaluation function by moving the trainee logically through the 
following steps; why evaluate, what to evaluate, benefits from evaluation, and hew or techniques 
or methods of evaluation. The module also emphasizes the analyzing and utilizing of evaluation 
input and using the evaluation results for program, etc., revision and future planning. 

In the *'Sti/dy Exercises and References for Further Study'' section of the module, hypothetical 
situations that an in-service coordinator may be called on to evaluate are listed along with su^ested 
responses to the situations. An example follows; 

1, Situation; as a part of your role as in-service coordinator, you designed (after 
consultation with the teacher) and produced a filmstrip and an accompanying 
game as instructional materials to fill a gap in what was commercially available 
m a particular career education unit. The (i^iieloped materials have been used 
by several classes where this career education unit was taught. Before deciding 
whether to produce similar materials for different career education units, you 
wish to evaluate their effectiveness in this situation. 

Your Responses Our Responses 

(a) Why do you want to evaluate 
these materials? 

(b) How do you start in evaluating? 
What do you r?eed to know first? 
What precisely do you want to 
evaluate about these materials? 

The purpose of Module III is to take a look at the nature, applicability, and use of instructional 
materials and how the in-service coordinator is to function to facilitate their effective use. There 
are three objectives; 

• to give the trainee an awareness of the nature of instructional materials and their 
applicability to the learning process. 

• to familiarize the trainee with the nature and range of commercially available 
instructional materials and develop an understanding of how to obtain, store, and 
use such materials. 

• to make the trainee aware of the need for local development of instructional 
materials and to familiarize him/her with some basic production techniques. 

Module 111 treats three distinct topics: (1) the acquisition and dissemination of commercially- 
produced instructional materials; (2) the local development of instructional materials; and (3) the 
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relationship ot instructional materials to learning activities, in the "In-<lepth Review of the Slide/ 
Tape Presentation'' section ot the module in developing the topic of acquisition and dissemination 
of commerciallv-produccd instructional inatr-i.iU. the material for the trainee to read is in the form 
ot questions with their possible answers. A ti^w ot these questions arc: 

• What is meant by "instructional jn^uerials"? 

• Why should the in-service coordinator be concerned with instructional materials? 

• What materials are needed in career education and where can they be found? 

• What determines whether or not nuterials should be acquired? 

• What is the in-service coordinator's roie in determining whether or not to acquire 
certam materials? 

• What does the coordinator do with the instructional materials once they are acquired? 

In the "Study Exercises, Follow-up Activities and References for Further Study** section of the 
module, the following activity is suggested for tlie trainee. This activity appears under the topic of 
Relationship of Instructional Materials to Learning Activities, 

• Locate a sound film or a slide/tape presentation, a filmstrip, and a textbook or 
painplilet on a very specific topic such as 'The Job Responsibilities of Being a 
Nurse." Compare each instructional material as to: (a) informative effectiveness; 
(b) interest: ^c) audience involvement. How might each one best be used? 

TUr purpose of Module i V is to present the role of the in-ser"ice couiuinator as an administrator/ 
leader in a comprehensive career education program. The objectives for this module are: 

• to give the trainee an understanding ot the processes involved in program adminis- 
tration, their nature, and their sequeiice. 

• to acquaint the trainee with several importiuit human relations or communication 
skills. 

The administrative responsibilities of the in-service coordinator in this module focus primarily 
on the f unctions of (a) task analysis, (b) planning, (c) iinplementation, and (d) evaluation. Task 
analysis involves overseeing the following sorts of tasks: 

a) development of comprehensive career education orientation programs. 

b) design and implementation of a comprehensive task development program, 

c) infusion of comprehensive career education units into the existing school curriculum. 
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Some of the competencies an in service coordinator may need in order to fulfill the planning 
function arc listed. These may be: identifying and using existing staffing patterns and lines of 
communication: assessing staff capabilities* and then, setting up and directing task forces; identifying 
and specifying appropriate procedures for task accomplishments. 

For the implementation and evaluation functions involving administrative responsibilities, the 
module emphasizes the need for the following skills and responsibilities. They are: 

a) counseling in relation to the implementation of comprehensive career education 
units and the program. 

b) planning, scheduling, and supervising meetings related to implementation of CCE 
units and the program. 

c) unit, program, and implc/nentation overall evaluation. 

d) ability to use the problem-solving technique. 

c) unit, program, and implementation revision based on in-depth evaluation. 

The importance of effective eoniniunication is emphasized in this module. The tasks outlined 
for fostering ef fective human relations are: (a) fostering positive staff morale; (b) understanding 
staff relationships and the constraints to interaction; (c) utilizing a sense of timing in making contacts 
with teachers, adiniiiistracors, and others; (d) expressing a concern for and understanding of others. 

The purpose of Module V is to introduce the importance of and responsibilities for public 
relations as they relate to a career education program and the in-service coordinator. The objectives 
of this module are: 

# to familiarize the trainee with the nature of public relations. 

# to familiarize the trainee with several important publicity techniques. 

# to convince the trainee of the importance of good human relations skills and 
effective communication skills in public relations. 

This module focuses on the value of effective communication upon public relations. It empha- 
sizes that good communications requires knowing the audience , being familiar with the school and 
the community, utilizing existing avenues of communication, and developing his or her own avenue 
of communication. Some publicity techniques are presented for the trainee with CCE applications. 

In the **Study Exercises, Follow-up Activities and References** section of the module, the 
following study exerciu? appears: 
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• Make a list ot what you believe arc the major publics in your community to which 
you think messages about CCE should be transmitted. List the types of informa- 
tion yt^u think would be of most interest to each public. 

Comments About The 
Training Program 

This sclf-iristructional prt)grani is not meant to function as the entire educational program for 
an in-service coordinator in a career education program. !t is a program to introduce this person to 
his or her roles and responsibilities as an in-service coordinator. Also, it is a general introduction to 
the roles and responsibilities for a comprehensive career education program, not tor a specific career 
education program for a specific state or local district. These are some of the limitations of the 
program. 

Utilisation Ideas 

As I thought of tilt' contributions this training program may have for the education profession, 
I thought ot a few situations where the program may have merit. My position, just prior to coming 
to T*v»> C*vu**r.''»r»v Ml r'tr;il st^tc, J c^n 'Mwision this program being completed by the principal 
for he or she would probably have to serve as in-service coordinator in order to install a career educa- 
tion program in rural settings. 

If ! was a public school administrator in a large school district and had the responsibility to 
select and/or employ an in-service coordinator, Td utilize the program in order to develop criteria 
for selection of the in service coordinator based upon the roles aiid lesponsibilitics brought out 
through' the piugrain. Further, I'd find data through use of the program to sell the idea of an in- 
service coordinator to the btiard of education, if this was another problem of mine. 

If I was in a state department of education in the personnel development unit, I'd utilize parts 
of tliis program to sell the need for district and local levels of in-service coordinators, when installing 
career education programs. 

As I specified earlier, this is a general training program. We need those of you who are talented 
in program writing to develop further programs that are for specific schools, districts, states. This 
program is only being pilot tested by The Center. We need those of you who are responsible for 
research piujects to discover what kind of in-service progiains are being organized and conducted 
by those people who are involved in career education in your area. We need to know the circum- 
stances, situations, and people that are benefited the most by this training program and the addi- 
tional needs they have to function effectively. 

The experience of working with people having in-service education coordination functions this 
past year, has committed us to the validity of the coordmation concept. We see a great need to 
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prepare professional leaders to effectively perform the roles and responsibilities of in-service coordi- 
nation. Institutions of higher education may wish to carefully study the need for such a leadership 
program, and then, develop the program at the graduate level, to fulfill the determined need. It 
seems to mc that the greatest challenge would be that of program development. Selection of 
candidates for such a program is also a problem that needs study. You will also notice that the 
suggested level of study was at the graduate level; it may be that a program to prepare in-service 
coordinators could be within a continuing education department. 

I can also see this training program being used as an aid in helping people to select themselves 
in or out of an in-service coordinator position. Thus, if some individuals express a desire to be an 
in-M?rv2c^ coordinator, I*d let them take the program to enable them to make a more realistic 
decision of whether or not to apply for the position. 

These are onlv a few ideas I have for utilizing this training program. I hope tlie program, when 
it is releast^d, will be of value to vou in the profession. 
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CCE STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
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l?4 SERVICE aX)RDlNATOR MATERIALS 



Statt Development Guidelines - The tocus of this product is on suggested goals, strategics, and 
resources for planning and conducting a comprehensive local staff development program. In 
addition to describing a training program for in-service coordinators, a su^cstcd management 
plan and guidelines for preparation of ail participating staff are included. The guidelines are 
primarily printed materials, but include a staff development model and other illustrations. 

The guidelines themselves are <or use by state department, university and local school 
district personnel who are responsible tv)r planning and implementing an in-service program for 
all participating suff. Sections of the guidelines are devoted to preparing the in-service 
coordinators for their task in preparing admini:itrators, teachers, counselors and support staff 
for their roles. The field test version of this was printed in May 1972, and a second revised 
edition is due approximately June 1, 1974. 

In-service Coordination of Career Education - The focus of this product is on topics such as: 
developing leadership skills, problem-solving skills, and coordinating and/or conducting the 
staff developing sessions. The product is in the form of self instructional modules to be 
utilized by career education coordinators either as an individualized mode or in small groups. 
Each module has an introduction, general objective(s), performance objectrve(s), learning 
techniques, evaluation, and resource section. 

The ^nt?rd'*d I'ser audiences are LEA Career Education dircvtors, university and itatc 
department personnel. The effects ot the use of these modules would be better informed and 
prepared iri-service coordinators. The programs are presently undergoing testing and are 
scheduled for completion in early 1974. 

CCEM Staff Development Glossary - The focus of this product is to provide a dictionary of 
CCEM and career education terms and definitions. It is our intent to provide a concise, easy 
to use reference for clarifying terms especially relevant to career education. Its main purpose is 
to provide a document that represents alt of the available information at this pgint in the CCEM 
conceptualization. The product is a spiral bound document, siw 7" x 10" containing approx^ 
imately 175 terms and definitions. 

The intended audience includes CCEM/CVTE personnel, LEA personnel, and other persons 
interested in or involved with career education and program adoption. Through the efforts of 
CCEM staff, local and national review boards, the expanded and completed document was 
published in June 1973. 

Abstracts of Staff Development Resources for Career Education - This product consists of 
many abstracts of selected resources that should prove useful to educators who are involved in 
organizing and conducting in-servic«? education programs in career education. Bound with a 
plastic binder, the x IT* publication consisting of ninety pages was completed in June 1973. 



USING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
IN CAREER EDUCATION: AN IMPERATIVE 



By: Robert E. Norton 

With the implementation of career eoucation. the need to establish new and strong cooperative 
relationships between schools and their communities has become an imperative! We must immediately 
proceed, as educators, to bring about both more extensive and more effective utilization of commu- 
nity resources in public education. Schools cannot and should not attempt to provide a total educa- 
tional program for students by themselves. There is no way of bringing the relevancy demanded by 
career education into ui:r school programs without really opening up our schools to the world that 
surrounds them. 

We, as educators, must honestly recognize and admit that we cannot provide career education 
ourselves! Further, we must sincerely and frankly admit our shortcomings to the community and 
solicit its help. We must l;elp members of the community -parents, employers. employee$~and 
organizations of the commi;nity civic, governmental, and social-to identify their role in implement- 
ing and conducting career education programs. We must "turn on" the community by informing 
the public of career education and by devising strategics so that everyone who wishes can become a 
part of the career education process in a way that is meaningful and satisfying to him, and in a way 
that contributes sij^ificantly to meeting the needs of students. 

These are challenging words to those ot us responsible for the preservice and in-service prepara- 
tion of teachers and administrators. To do what is being suggested means work-hard work for us 
and for others. But before we dismiss the whole idea in favor of letting someone else do it, let's 
look at what can ho gained and what it will cost. 

What can be gained from more effective and more extensive community involvement in most 
communities? Many specific benefits can be cited but for our purposes, six major ones will serve 
to illustrate the benefits of increased school-community cooperation: 

1. Availability of Skilled Resource Persons in Many Fields -The human talent available in 
even the smallest of communities is vast and often nearly untapped by the cc'v national 
system. All types of workers reside in most communities— the professional, technicial, 
skilled, semiskilled, and the unskilled. And many of them are willing and anxious to help. 

2. Availability of Materials and Equipment that the School Cannot Afford - Many printed 
and audiovisual materials are available, generally just for the asking, from local businesses, 
industries, organizations, and agencies. Some of them are not useful in public educational 
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pro^fiinis but many of them arc. For vcxational programs, in particular, kxal businesses 
and industries, often have costly specialized equipment that may be borrowed or demon- 
strated on-the-spot, facilities that mav be used on at least a limited basis, and by-products 
ot tlieir t>pcratii>ns wi>od. metal, fabric, plastic, etc., 'hat may be obtained for little, if 
anv, cost for educational purpon^s. 

3. I nstruction Related to Outside World Activities- With community involvement, in what- 
ever form or focus, the relevance of instruction to how it is really done in the business 
world is automatically increased. Advisory committees, resource persons, field trips, bor- 
rowed or loaned equipment, or facilities all tend to greatly iiupiove the relationship of 
what is taught to what really happens in the community. 

4. V(>uth Mnre Aware of Local Career Opportunities - By involving parents, employers, and 
employees in the educational program, the students cannot help but become more aware 
of the type ui employment opportunities that exist locaMy and their advantages and dis- 
ai!vantages. Much of the literature and the audiovisual materials available from business 
and industry will contribute to the same end. And this says nothing of the benefits re- 
garding career planning that are to be gained from obser\'ational and hands-on exploratory 
experiences. 

5. Youth More Adequacely Prepared for Employment and/or Further Education -Contact 
with ctMnmunity workers brings with it in a variety of ways greater awareness of the skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes required for specific types of employment. It also means first- 
hand information about the type of vocational, technical, post-secondary, or higher edu- 
cation needed by those who aspire to hold specific positions. Since awareness precedes 
choice, the information to be gained firsthand about job requirements and educational 
requirements is vital to sound career planning. And as vocational educators well know, 
the preparation experiences gained from work study and cooperative education programs 
cannot be duplicated in any other way. 

6. Vouth More "Turned tc) the Relevance and Importance of Education as Preparation 
for Life - To use today's vernacular, to have an employer '*tell it like it is." means much 
more to iriost students than having tlie teacher say the same thing. We, as educators, Vvould 
generally agree the closer the source of the information to the real thing* the better the 
information and the more attention it will be given. Employers and others in the work 
cotnmunity can help teachers and counselors in their efforts to help all students under 
stand the importance and relevance of educatioii to life, no matter what career goals they 
decide to pursue. Community participation c;mi help students reali/e tlie importance of 
adequately preparing for tlieii next step, whatever it is. 



Now let's look for a moment at what it will cost to bring about more effective and more exten- 
sive communitv participation m education. The question of cost is generally the first one asked by 
administrator:, and board members when a new program or program modifications are called for. 
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This is especially true today with the increased concern for accountability and the many taxpayer 
revolts th at have resulted in more rejected school bond issues than ever before in history. 

The writer firmly believes that increasing community involvement offers not only one of the 
very best ways of improving our educational programs but also one of the cheapest available ways 
of infii proving them. That is not to say that none of the possible community involvement type activi- 
ties will cost money, but rather that many of them can be implemented at low cost and in some cases 
for practically no cost . 

First, some no cost or practically no cost activities: 

1. Resource Persons — parents, employers, employees, etc. can be brought into the classroom 
with the only investment being a letter and/or a short telephone call. 

2. Work Experience —exploratory, general, and cooperative work experience opportunities 
exist in all communities to some extent. Again a telephone call, a letter, and/or some 
visits to explain and supervise the work experience program is generally all that is neces- 
sary. 

3. Information— free materials and information are generally available locally for little or no 
cost including career information, technical information about industrial processes, and 
career placement information. 

4. Supplies. Equipment, and Materials - many local businesses will supply upon request sam- 
ple copies of business forms, job applications, etc.; will loan specialized or surplus equip- 
ment; and will give the school various by-products of their operation (wood and sheet 
metal scraps for example). 

5. Advisory Groups — the school can, with little or no cost, secure expert advice and opinion 
in many areas. 

6. Tutoring- Advising — assistance on a one-to-one basis is one of the most effective and under 
utilized techniques available whereby community persons serving as tutors can provide a 
vital service to students, particularly the less able and low motivated students who might 
otherwise be lost. 

A few of the more costly activities that when weighed against the benefits to be derived cannot 
be considered prohibitive include: 

1. In-service Education of Staff — although some in-service education time for staff is generally 
a part of the regular school program, it does take time and does cost money. The fact that 
community resources are under utilized and often ineffectively utilized, however, speaks 
strongly of the need for an effective in-service program for most staffs. Prini;ed materials, 
as we well know from past experience, will not do the job alone. We must deal with the 
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attitudes as well as the understandings and skills of staff as regards effective community 
resources utilization. 



2. Development of Community Resources Directory -this is a low cost activity, relatively 
speaking, but the development of a comprehensive coramunity resource directory can go 
a long way toward making staff aware of the resources that are available and suited to 
their particular needs. 

3. Field Trips— although the cost of transportation for field trips is relatively low in compari- 
son to many other educational costs, it does add significantly to already tight budgets. 

4. Additional Staff -the size of the school system will determine whether part-time or full- 
time staff are needed to effectively develop and coordinate the community involvement 
program. Here the benefits to be gained must be carefully weighed against the costs to be 
incurred and the monies available. 

Before going further, let's briefly address the topic of the role of community involvement in 
career education and the views of educators and community representatives toward such involvement. 

A letview of what might be called the principles or tenets of career education quickly reveals 
that there is nearly unanimous agreement that **career education involves the entire school program 
and that it should unite the school and community in a cooperative educational venture.** One of 
the five initial program requirements for career education, laid down by the U.S. Office of Education 
as development of the Comprehensive School-Based Career Education Model (CCEM) that was 
launched in July of 1971, was that the education^d program to be developed for grades K through 
twelve around the career development needs of each student must ^incorporate community resources 
and non-school educational opportunities." It is stated in different ways by different writers but 
all are in essence saying that a new partnership must be formed if career education programs are to 
provide the broad range of educational experiences needed to prepare students for more rational 
career choices and more relevant career prepariticn. 

What about the views of educators and community representatives toward the use of commu- 
nity resources in career education? To answer that question and the question of what factors tend 
to inhibit the use of such resources, we in the Staff Development Unit of CCEM developed a ques- 
lionnaire last spring that was completed by 1 16 educators from five different school districts, and 
an interview schedule that was administered to 200 persons representing five different community 
sub-populations in two different communities this summer. 

Prior to conducting the study, we were already aware that many teachers in the six local educa- 
tion agencies (LEAs) that were participating in the development of the schooUbased model were 
making little and in some cases practically no use of resource persons and field trips. For example, 
to the question, **During the previous school year, how many people visited your classrooms to talk 
aboui their jobs and the kind of work they do?**, 63 percent of over 2800 teachers from the six 
LEAs replied none. To the question, **During the previous school year, how many trips did your 
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class(cs) make to observe work being performed?", 68 percent replied none. And to the question, 
"During the previous school year, how many trips did your class{es) take to places other than work 
settings?", 55 percent replied none J 

Several interesting fmdings came out of the educator survey. Time allows for the sharing of 
only a few at this point. The attitudes of 1 16 educators (primarily administrators and in-service 
coordinators) from five large school systems toward the use of community resources is pretty well 
summarized by their response to the question at the end of the survey which asked, **In general, the 
utilization of community resources should be: 

PERCENT RESPONSE 

A. Greatly Expanded 93.0 

B, Remain About Same 7.0 
C Greatly Reduced 0,0 

Over 58 percent of the same group felt that the major inhibiting factor as regards use of com- 
munity resources was simply teacher unawareness of the resources actually available. The bi^cst 
factor reported as inhibiting the use of study or field trips was the lack of and cost of transportation . 

We came up with similar findings from the 200 community interviews conducted last summer. 
A few of the highlights follow; 

a. 95,4 percent of aij respondents said they favored the use of resource persons in school. 
Most (166 out of 197) said they were **very favorable" toward having resource people in 
the schools. 

b. 97.0 percent of all respondents answered that they were either **very favorable" or "some- 
what favorable" toward the use of field trips as a part of regular school activities. 

c. 98,5 percent of the respondents were favorable toward having students work part-time in 
local businesses and factories as a way of learning about different jobs and at the same 
time developing skills which will help them become successful eriployees after graduation. 

d. 83.3 pei'cent of the respondents indicated that they favored the use of advisory commit- 
tees. The respondents felt, however, that teachers and administrators were somewhat less 
favorable toward advisory committees (51.6 percent for teachers and 54,2 percent for 
administrators). 



^Attitudes Toward Career Education^ a report submitted to The Comprehensive Career Educa- 
tion Model, The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, Columbus, Ohio, by The Institute 
for Educational Development, New York, New York, February 1972. 
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From the data presented, we can easily draw two major conclusions, which while they may not 
be true for every community in the country, are true for the communities and schools surveyed. 
First , we have evidence from a large number of teachers who say they simply are not making any use 
of field trips or resource persons. Second , we have indications from both educators and community 
representatives that they highly favor tlie use of community resources in education. The na^ng 
question that arises then is, why don't we have more use of these resources? What are the inhibiting 
factors that prevent the desires of the educators and the community from being fulfilled? We don't 
have all the answers for sure but we do feel we have some good insights into the problem. 

Before dealing directly with those insights, consideration is given to what might be called some 
school-community tenets. What principles or beliefs do we generally hold to be true as regards the 
school and the community? 

The following are offered for your consideration: 
SCHCK)L-COWMUNlTY TENETS 

1. Learning does not occur exclusively in schools. 

2. Career education requires that the work world and the school world be brought together. 

3. New school-community cooperative relationships are essential. 

4. Relevant education requires expanded community involvement. 

Let's assume wc agree (at least in part) that effective use of community resources is vital to any 
educational program and especially to a career education program. We are still faced with the ques- 
tion of what arc the proper roles of both the school and the community in terms of facilitating the 
type of involvement sought and according to the surveys discussed, desired by both educators and 
the community. Each of the roles presented here, first for the school and second, for the community 
could be further delineated but the ones presented will serve our purpose. 

The SCHOOL should: 

* Be sensitive to community needs. 

Utilize community resources both in-school and through out-of-school study trips. 

* Involve community representatives in appropriate advisory and decision-making roles. 

* Publicize the type of resources and involvements needed. 

* Coordinate the use of resources. 
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TlicCOMMUNI I Y should: 



Keep intornied about its schools. 
Insure that school programs arc relevant, 

offer appropriate resources and assistance to its schools by getting involved. 

Each ot these could be commented upon and some will be later but now lct*s go back to con- 
sideration o( some of the problems that prevent more effective and more extensive use of commu- 
nity resources. These problems may be broadly categorized into two major areas: poor communica - 
tion and poor coordination . 

First, the problem of poor communication. We sincerely believe that in many cases educators 
do not understand the many benefits to be derived from community involvement. And why should 
they? What have we done in our teacher preservice and in-service programs to illustrate and demon- 
strate the benefits to be gained from field trips, resource persons, and advisory committees. Of 
course, some educator groups, including vocational educators do a better job in this area than others. 
But do we do enough? How many student teachers have we placed where no advisory committee 
exists, except perhaps on paper? How many student teachers complete their field experience with- 
out ever having planned and conducted a field trip, without ever having arranged for a resource per- 
son or tor a work experience program? 

Educators are unaware in many cases of business, industry, and parent willingness and desire 
to cooperate. There is a very natural reluctance on the part of most people including educators to 
ask favors of others for free. And yet, community people often wonder why they are never asked 
to assist in any way. The two groups want and need each other's help but are too often put in the 
embarrassing position of having to ask for it as in the case of the teacher and in the position of not 
re.illy knowing who to offer assistance to as in the case of community persons. We must establish 
some frank and free-flowing means of two-way communication to overcome this hurdle. 

Educators are also simply unaware of the vast amount of facilities, equipment, materials, and 
talent available in their local and nearby communities. As I reported earlier, over 50 percent of the 
educators sur\*eyed in five school districts reported that they believed a major inhibiting factor was 
teacher unawareness of available resources. Remember, awareness must precede choice! When we 
are unaware of resources that could do a better job, we are forced to resort to the worn out lecture 
nietliod or the same old equipment we\e always used. 

But, poor communication is only about one-half of the problem. We also have the problem of 
poor coordination and its many harmful attributes. More effective use of community resources re- 
quires a systematic and organized approach . How many school districts do you know of that have a 
definite and well-thought out plan for maximizing the use of community resources? How many cases 
do you know of where all arrangements, plamiing, coordination, etc., are left entirely up to the teach- 
er? Here is one good place to start in most school systems that really want to effect change. 
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iMorc extensive use rcqui rk^s coordination i)f educator and community efforts . How many 
school districts do you know ^ho have a school-community resources coordinator who is given 
ample time and resources to really effective job? With some coordination, a resource person 
cv)niiiig to school to meet with one cIass might very well meet with two or more classes that have 
been combined or stay an extra hour to meet with another class. With some coordination, the same 
business or resource person will not be called upon unduly to contribute time or other resources 
while a similar business is not contacted at all. 

The problem of coordination also strongly suggests that a communit^information and resources 
clearinghouse is needed. A central location where teachers and counselors can funnel their requests 
and expect to receive quick and courteous assistance is essential to a viable program- In the same 
way, a central office or location where parents, employers, and others can phone in their offers of 
assistance or where they can drop by to demonstrate their sincerity and perhaps explain the types of 
resources available is as vital to a successful community resources utilization program as the ERIC 
Clearinghouses are to the dissemination of educational information. 

Now that we have briefly discussed some of the major problems and inhibiting factors, let's 
turn our attention to some of the possible solutions. Not ai? of these will be equally appropriate for 
all school districts but all of them and others umuentioned si\ould be considered by all districts who 
seek an effective and well coordinated program. 

PROPOSED SOLUTION 1 -The National Association of Manufacturers (NAM) recommends 
the following plan that merits careful consideration by persons at all levels of education. They ad- 
vocate '*tliat a qualified person of appropriate rank be designated at the federal, state, and local 
government education levels to coordinate and encourage business, industry-education cooperation/' 

PROPOSED SOLUTION 2— Every educational system that is sincere about its intent to imple- 
ment career education and to maximize the effective use of community resources, should develop 
and make available to every teacher, counselor, and administrator in the system a copy of a Commu- 
nity Resource Directory for Career Education . The directory should include an inventory of resource 
persons, businesses and industries, community agencies and organizations, governmental agencies, and 
parents. Often local chambers of commerce and other groups have been of invaluable assistance in 
compiling such a directory. The value of such a directory to a busy teacher or counselor who wants 
to make use of the best community resources available but does not have the time to locate such re- 
sources cannot be overstressed. Remember, over half of the educators reported that the lack of 
awareness of resources available was a major obstacle to their use. While on this topic, we must not 
forget the too often overlooked resources that are possessed by the educational staff. Most teachers, 
counselors, and administrators have held other positions or jobs for at least short periods of time. 
An inventory of these readily available **in-housc'' resources can also make a valuable contribution. 
One district reported that the students saw their teachers in a new light (as more human, of course) 
once they realized teachers could no more than *Just teach." 

PROPOSED SOLUTION 3 -Another solution for many districts will be the initiation, activa- 
tion, or expansion of the use of advisory committees or councils. Only persons who have had some 
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direct or close association w ith their proper use can fully realize the benefits to be gained from them. 
Many teachers and administrators after discovering their value firsthand have stated **I don't know 
how I ever got along without one/' Yet many educators continue to fear and almost **shakc in their 
boots** at the thought of having ti) organize and use an advisory committee. Again, somewhere, some- 
how, we are failing to clearly demonstrate their use and value in our preservice and in-service teacher 
education prc^ams. 

PROPOSED SOLUTION 4 Greater use must be made of the vast talent that can be assessed 
through use of resource persons. Since cost is not a factor here, there is no really satisfactory excuse, 
other than possible lack of awareness, that should be accepted as explanation for failure to enrich the 
educational program in this manner. 

PROPOSED SOLUTION 5 -GreaCcr use of study or field trips should be made. Again teachers 
must be made aware of the businesses and industries that are willing anci able to host various types 
of trips. The board of education and administrator also have a responsibility of making transporta- 
tion readily available for such trips, 

PROPOSED SOLUTION 6 -The services available through community organizations, both gov- 
ernmental such as the employment security division, and non-governmental such as civic groups, are 
often relatively untapped. Many of the governmental agencies have official responsibility through 
legislation or other orders to assist the educational community in any way they can. Similarly, the 
Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, and other civic clubs all have educational or vocational guidance committees 
of one kind or another. They often ^rc anxiously seeking ways to provide service to the schools to 
help them fulfill their obligations as community service organizations. 

PROPOSED SOLUTION 7 -One student conmienting on his involvement in a work experience 
program said **This is where it's at.'' For many students that is exactly where it is at and yet we have 
so few of the total who need such relevant and motivating experiences that ever receive them while 
in school. Let's face it, no school alone, no matter how excellent its curriculum can provide its stu- 
dents real job experience. More exploratory, general, and specific cooperative work experience pro- 
grams are needed. They benefit the student, the businesses involved, and the school in many ways. 

Other solutions could be proposed, but we suggest these seven **keys to involving community 
resources in career education*' as a starting point. And we have gone way beyond what has been dis- 
cussed thus far. in addition to the educator and community survey, we have developed a staff de- 
velopment program designed to promote the more effective and more extensive use of such resources * 
(See Figure 1). The program consists of both an in-service program or process and related supportive 
instructional materials. It consists of eight modules which focus on helping various staff members 
develop a positive attitude toward the use of community resources. It also suggests many specific 
strategies for locating and effectively using them in career education programs. The materials being 

^For an illustration of A Comprehensive Career Education Staff Development Model and a list 
of the products currently under development at CCEM/CVTE to support its implementation, see 
Attachments A and B respectively. 
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developed, and to be tested short'iy, will be both printed and audiovisual (transparencies) in nature. 
They are designed primarily for small group instruction but parts can also be appropriately used on 
an individual basis. The m-service program, which would take approximately eight hours to complet^i 
in its entirety, is designed f^^r use c:n a needs analysis basis. In other words, not all staff would likely 
participate in all modules although that option is possible. 

Module topics include th t following: (a) introduction, (b) needs assesf;ment, (c) role of the 
resources coordinator, (d) development and use of a community resource directory, (e) community- 
school advisory committees, (f) involving resource persons, (g) using field trips, (h) involving com- 
munity organizations and agencies, and (i) work experience programs. The program will be available 
sometime next year after field testing for use by administrators, in-service personnel, teachers, coun- 
selors, and others. We fee! and believe that students, through expanded contacts with the commu- 
nity, will be the ultimate benefactors. 

A couple of years ago ^^am Burt issued a challenge to all educators when he said that what was 
needed was **a new type of professional leadership-the kind of leaders who will literally tumble the 
school walls down so that students and teachers will continually be in the community and the com- 
munity in the schools." That is still a good challenge to leave with you. The problems of poor com- 
munication, poor coordination, as well as others will continue to inhibit the types of involvement 
recommended for some rime. Let us accept that fact as a challenge to do something about it-some- 
thing that H^ill help all our youth. As teacher educators, you have a vitally important role in preparing 
our teachers of tomorrow so that they will possess the kind of leadership needed to implement viable 
community resource utilization programs as part of the comprehensive career education programs of 
tomorrow. 
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OHIO'S PLAN: CAREER EDUCATION IN SERVICE 
DEVELOPMENT THROUGH PROCESS REFLECTION 



By: Linda A. Keilholtz 
Intrcxiuction 

In Ohio, the design for the Career Education In-scrvicc Education Program has been based on 
the assumption that involvement and participation are neceJ5;;ry ingredients for successful implemen- 
tation ot career development objectives. By evaluating the success and failure of previous programs 
designed to change attitudes of educators, it was concluded that meetings that just gave directives 
and passed on information were ineffective; more interaction was needed. This paper hopefully 
depic ^H>w in-service education can be a valuable tool in effectively communicating the goals of 
career education to educators. 

Career Education in Ohio 

Career education has been making a significant impact on many school systems in Ohio. Career 
education in Ohio is viewed as a life-long process that involves the followinr, six phases: 

1 • A total Family Life Program within the school curriculum with special emphasis 
for disadvantaged people to help improve the care and motivation of preschool 
children and assure a more positive impact of the home on the needs of school 
age youth. 

2. A Career Motivation Program for all youth in kindergarten through grade six 
that develops a positive attitude toward the world of work, inspires respect for 
all work, and creates a desire to be a pari of the world of work. 

3. A Career Orientation Program in grades seven and eight that provides all youth the 
opportunity to become aware of the many occupations open to those who prepare 
tor them. 

A C^areer Exploration Program in grades nine and ten, or ages fourteen and fifteen, 
that provides all youth with the opportunity to examine and gain firsthand exper- 
iences with several career opportunities consistent with individual interests and 
ability. 



lJuih \. Keilholtz, SupvnisoK Carcvr Develop went, Division of i'ocatioual Hdttcatiou, ())tio 
Depurtmctit of Hducatiou, Columbus. Ohio. 
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A Ciirccr Preparation Program for youth age sixteen and abwe that includcjt: 



a. a comprehensive vocationki education program that provides job 
skills and technicai knowlcd^^c and develops work habits and 
attitudes in preparation for e.'jiployment, and 

b. a compreliensive pre-professioiial education program that provides 
knowledge and foundations in preparation for professional education 
beyond high school. 

6. A Career Training, Retraining and Upgrading Program for out-of-ichool youth 
and adults tliat provides the opportunity throughout adulthood to train, retrain, 
and upgrade skills as technology changes and societal and individual needs and 
desires dictate. 

Witliin this wide scope of career education is the career development program. Tliis program 
extends from kindergarten through grade ten, providing students with the necessary information 
and developmental experiences to prepare them for making choices for vocational education or 
pre-professional education in grades eleven and twelve. 

In FY74. twenty-four school districts are involved in the career development program. Staff 
members in 246 different school buildings with a total student population of over 148,000 are 
participating \n tins innovative approach to education. Career education is viewed as a priority 
within the division of vocational education. With appropriate funding, projections for providing 
career development programs for all K ten students in Ohio have been set for I98t. 

Career education began in Ohio in FY70 under the title of '*A System of Vocational Education 
and Guidance." Altliough the title has been changed to that of the '*Career Development Program," 
the goals for the program components have not. In the career motivation program at grades K six, 
the purpose is to develop in all students an awareness and appreciation for all work and a desire 
to participate in that world of work. At grades seven-eight in the career orientation program, students 
are mtroduced to the wide variety of jobs through the use of the fifteen USOE career clusters. We 
believe it is important that students at this age begin comparing their individual interests with the 
jobs they observe in the real world. The next step of the program, career exploration at grades 
nine-ten, provides students with real or near real experiences in occupational areas of their choice. 
The program requires the student to explore at least three occupational areas with on-the-job exper- 
iences, analyzing the jobs in relation to their own interests and aptitudes. 

The thematic basis and structure of the career development program is built on the following 
seven developmental areas; self, individual and environment, economics, world of work, education 
and training, employability and work adjustment skills, and decision-making. The goal is to provide 
students with experiences based on objectives that are tied to the mentioned developmental areas. 
The program objectives require that these concepts be integrated within the curriculum so students 
can realize the relationship between school and the outside world, if the existing curriculum must 
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bt' moditied to iiuluJc career development concepts, success of career education will be deterrpined 
by the etteetivencss of classroom teacfiers to modify their teaching content. 

Career education m an atfeetive approach designed Co help the student make career decisions 
based on an undcrstandikig of wH and a knowledge of the outsid:: world. The question of career 
choice m thss wKi^fty is more than just a matter of interpreting an interest survey. Although an 
interest survey is a very helpful instrument and definitely has a significant role, it is the inter- 
nalization of those facts that will lead the student to making a wise career decision. 

The same principle applies to educators that applies to students. To effectively implement 
career development concepts, educators must be guided through the phases of motivation, orien- 
tation, exploration, and preparation. This process can become a very personal experience for 
teachers and administrators. Yet, by its verv personal nature, the data become more valid. In a 
sense, educators internalize the process and gain the view of education as a growing system expand- 
ing to meet the needs of students in a transitional culture. 

Ben M. Harris and Wailand Uessent, in their book Itt-serincc RJucatiort: A Guide to Better 
l^acticc, state. 

All organizational changes depend to some extent on the willingness and ability of 
people to change their ways of doing things. In some insitutions, such as schools, 
the human factors arc crucial.^ 

Ohio has recognized this fact and the provision for intensive in-service education is required by 
each district involved in the career development program. In-service education, however, does not 
have a history of always being effective. Harris and liessent also state. 

No wtjrk is so likely to met with a sigh or a groan *s **in-servicc," Many teachers 
have developed an understandable distaste for the chop suey of practices and 
purposes often stirred together in a common pot by those who cook up in-service 
programs.^ 

School districts invoived in the career development program have been continually encouraged 
to make strides to improve their programs of in-service education. At one point in our planning, 
however, we determined that if project districts were expected to improve their in-service techniques, 
we, too, must do a better job of providing in-service education for those leaders. As of June 1, 1973, 
we have begun a project involving the twenty-four directors of the local programs in the development 



^ ''en M. Harris -ind Wailand Bessent, hi-$ervice education: A Gui ie to Hetter Practice, 
Englewood Chffs, New Jersey: Prcntice-Hwl.\ Inc., 1969, p. 27. 

-ihid,, p. 15. 
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, of an in-scrvicc package which they, in turn, can utilize to provide more meaningful experiences for 
personnel with whom they are involved. 

In-Service Education-Change Agent 

Career education has the potential of providing the students in our schools with a revitalized 
curriculum. If the classroom teachers are capable and willing to change their traditional methods, 
a design to guide that change must be established. In their book Excellence in Education, Morphet, 
Jesser, and Ludka refer to Robert Chin's strategies for effecting change: (1) rational-empirical; 
(2) normative-re-educative; and (3) power-coercive. The authors state: 

The first strategy (rational-empirical) is one in which attempts to effect change are 
based on reason and demonstration. In this approach the need is made clearly visible 
and understandable, and the value of the suggested change is demonstrated. The second 
strategy (normative-re-educative) is one in which deliberate efforts are made to help 
people who will be affected by a proposed change to modify or change their attitudes. 
In the third strategy (power-coercive) a desired change is brought about through the 
imposition of power. Each of these strategies is illustrative of an alternative way in 
which meaningful change might be brought about. 

To some extent, all three strategies have been utilized in implementing career educati(jn programs 
throughout the country. Many educational agencies have spent a great deal of time creating 
materials aimed for the rational person to adopt and implement. The third strategy, power- 
coercive, is also commonly used. Change must occur, or the funds are reallocated. Although both 
approaches can be used with some degree of effectiveness, the normative-re-educative strategy 
seems m(jst lasting and effective. Although idealistic, it seems that in-service education can achieve 
the goal of changing the traditional curriculum to one that effectively incorporates the concepts of 
career development by changing the attitudes of educators. 

Educators have long been criticized for their reluctance to change. In his book. Leadership 
to Improve Schools, Ronald C. Doll points out that educators are not approached in a manner 
conducive to ettecting change, He states, 

Most school personnel want to meet their responsibilities as professionals and persons. 
Since one's personal growth and his professional growth are interrelated, programs 
should provide for both personal and professional experiences.^ 

Doll recommends several rules to be followec in conducting effective in-service: 



^Edgar L. Morphet, David L. Jesser, and Arthur P. Ludka, Planning and Ihoviding for Excel- 
lence in Education. New York: Citation Press, 1972, p. 126. 

^Ronald C. Doll, Leadership to Improve Schools, Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones 
Publishing Co., 1972, p. 296. 
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First, whatever is taught should have real meaning. Abstract ideas stultify; illustration 
supplies both life and meaning. Second, that which is taught should be practical and 
immediately usable. Third, time should be provided to absorb and practice learning. 
Fourth, the in-service activities should be scheduled at hours at which peak efficiency 
can be had and which satisfy the time schedules of the participants. ^ 

Harris and Bessent reinforce Doll's belief by pointing out the following mistakes that often 
occur in in-service: 

h Failure to relate in-service program plans to genuine needs of staff participants. 

2. Failure to select appropriate activities for implementing program plans. 

3. Failure to implement in-service program activities with sufficient staff 
and others to assure effectiveness.^ 

Additional support for the potential of in-service education is stated by Stanley W. Williams, 
author of New Dimensions in Supervision. He states^ 

Better involvement and increased interaction among staff will lead teachers to new 
perceptions about their role and their potential as professionals.^ 

Thus, in setting our goal to utilize in-service education as a prime change agent in implementing 
career education, it appeared important to concentrate on designing programs that would be flexible 
enough to adapt to the level of understanding of each audience and to build in experiences to further 
both the professional and personal expertise of all in-service participants. 



Ohio's Plan For In-Service Education 

The purpose of the project was to involve the directors of Ohio's career development programs 
in task-oriented in-service education experiences so that they would become effective in-service 
facilitators in their respective school districts. The purpose was to be accomplished with the 
following objectives: 

1. To provide effective in-service education experiences for the participants: 



p. 178. 
^Harris and Bessent, p. 4. 

'^Stanley W. Williams, New Dimensions iti Superinsion. Scranton, Pennsylvania: Intcxt 
Educational Publishers, 1972, p. 159. 
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2. To aid participants in developing techniques for conducting effective in-service 
education: 

3. To develop .naterials to support in-service education techniques; 

4. To develop a model and materials that could be transported to other districts for 
in-service education in career education. 

All career development program project directors, as well as state staff members, were to be 
involved in a series of sessions over the period of one year. The sessions were projected to vary in 
length of time, and the activities were to be designed to meet the objectives— both in terms of 
developing individual competencies as well as prototype materials. The method that was to be 
toilowed throughout the period was to be one of participation, rejection and evaluation, revision 
of initial activity, re-evaluation, and documentation. 

It was conceptualized that the project would yield the following results: 

1. Capable leadership in planning and conducting effective in-service education 
experiences in career education. 

2. In-service Manual including a Directory of Consultants and a Directory of 
Workshop Sites. 

Since the process was to be as equally important as the resulting products, considerable effort 
was placed in designing effective sessions. A week-long summer workshop was planned to meet the 
objective of providing effective in-service education experiences for the directors. All were consulted 
prior to setting a data for the workshop. This procedure met one of our overriding rules-to involve 
participants in the decisions that would directly affipct them. 

In further following this guideline* all participants were assessed prior to designing the program 
structure. The In-service Assessment Instrument was developed by Dr. Anthony F. Gregorc, asso- 
ciate professor of Educational Administration and Supervision, University of Illinois and Louis S. 
Cicek» Ohio Career Development Project director from Willoughby-Eastlake City Schools. The 
instrument was designed to gather information about the predispositions of in-service participants. 
The authors based the development of the instrument on research that indicates that a variety of 
factors affect learning styles. Questions were designed to gather data on the following personality 
and situational variables: 

1. Age 

2. Sex 

3. Education 
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4, 



Marital Status 



5, 


Experience, teaching 


6. 


Experience, non-teaching 


7, 


Teaching Assignment 


8, 


Social Class 


9. 


Best Performance Time-Biorhythm 


10. 


Behavior in Group 


11, 


Experiences with Career Education 


12. 


Role Perception 


13. 


Organizational Preferences 


14. 


Learning Style 


15. 


Personality Style 


16. 


Cognitive/Affective Orientation 



The compiled information that was analyzed by Dr, Cregoric provided cues as to the content, 
methodology, and social and physical considerations that were to be taken into account. 

From the twenty-four csin ct development directors' responses, we discovered an abundance 
of information. Some factors discovered were that the group was predominately male with most 
educational backgrounds going beyond the bachelor degree level. Most preceived themselves as 
leaders, a distinct concern in planning a program in which the individuals were to be in participant 
roles, of course, because of prior knowledge of the group, much of the data was already available. 
However, the use of the instrument provided participants with an understanding that the program 
was being designed for them as well as providing them with a tool to utilize with the many staff 
members in their own districts. 

Efforts also began in the development of the In-service Manual, Its structure has been designed 
to contain the following sections: 

I, Population Assessment and Program Design 

II. Initiation of Career Education In-service Programs 
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III. Maintenance of Career Education In-service Prc^ams 

IV. Directory of Career Education Consultants 

V. Directory of Career Education In-service Sites 

To date sections I, IV, and V are initially completed and are being revised. The Directory of 
Consultants contains both Ohio and out-of-state consultants. The directory will be keyed so that 
upon analysis of the assessment instruments, recommendations can be made as to the appropriate 
consultants for the different learning styles that are indicated. The Directory of Workshop Sites 
contains information about school and non-school settings for career education workshops. 

Sections III and IV are still in the early developmental stages. Materials related to both areas 
are being screened and meetings have been scheduled for the directors' review and recommenda- 
tions. 

Summary 

Based on the belief that effective in-service education is the most long-lasting method of 
effecting change, Ohio career development p^^rsonnel assumed the responsibility of developing a 
project that would aid local project directors in improving career education in-service practices. 
Although the project is in the developmental stage, many factors indicate that it will be successful. 

A successful (as reported through evaluation) week-long workshop was conducted with the 
project directors in August 1973. The format of the workshop was so favorably received that an 
improved design of the program was utilized in another project consisting of a week-long workshop 
for over 130 career development program coordinators. These individuals, who assist the directors 
in the implementation of career education in the local districts, were assessed and a program was 
designed for them concentrating on experience-centered activities. 

The completion of the project is targeted for June 1974. It is hoped that the program design 
and the materials developed will be of value to in service leaders in Ohio and other states. Ulti- 
mately, the success of any program in education will depend on its successful implementation. 
Our goal is to have in-service not only bring new ideas to the classroom but to establish an effective 
communication base from the state department to the local project personnel. If this foal is 
accomplished, we believe we can expect to see some real changes, and in-service programs can be 
legitimately recognized as viable and effective change agents. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND CAREER 
EDUCATION -DALLAS STYLE 



By: Dwane Kingery 

Staff development in the Dallas Independent School District is designed to provide for district 
personnel a large number of alternative ways to improve professionally and peisonally. The program 
began to offer these alternatives several years ago when the district began to include all professionals 
in the planning and implementation of staff ^development programs. 

The development program for the employees of the district is a major function of the Personnel 
Development Departmer.t and is carried out under the supervision of the coordinator for staff develop- 
ment through the Dallas Teacher Education Center and its area teacher centers. The school district 
is divided into four quadrants, each houses a team of professionals including resource teachers as 
well as college/university professors whose major tasks are (o respond to the in-service needs of the 
district and provide exemplary prcservicc programs, ^n addition, the district cooperates with the 
North Texas Federation of Universities to provide resident gradua*** instruction in the graduate 
center. 

Every year members of the Personnel Development Department meet with representatives of 
each building and each major program in the district to assess the year's program and to plan the 
program ot sti.ff development for the coming year. As a result of this type of involvement, several 
major changes have occurred m the district-wide program-^ (1) Staff development days are now 
building-oriented if possible. District-wide thrusts such as career education will continue to receive 
high priority. ( 2) Several options were discontinued for a variety of reasons. (3) The mini-seminar 
program was established. It is an after school program covering some eighty areas. Compensatory 
time is granted in lieu of college credit or other reward. These mini-seminars are taught by a variety 
of teachers including many district employees. 

The Personnel Development Department attempts to facilitate and coordinate all in-service 
activities for the district. In addition, the department maintains a cooperative program of preservice 
preparation with seven colleges and universities through the Teacher Education Center. 

Dallas was fortunate that its school superintendent. Dr. Nolan Estes, took the lead to establish 
the cooperative program known as the Dallas Teacher Education Center. This unique project follows 
rather closely the program described in the publication Teachers for the Real World by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. The center has become the training arm of the 
district and represents the vehicle by which continuous improvement can be provided throughout 
the career of each employee of the district. 



Dwaue Kiugery, Assistant Superintemieut, UalLis (ndependeut School District, Dallas, Texas. 
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Career education in Dallas has followed a similar rise in priority. The importance of this 
program in the district is evidenced by the appointment of an assistant superintendent for career 
education and the establishment of a model program in career education. This model program is 
centered in Skyline High School and combines the Career Development Center with the traditional 
academic progranr.. Such an environment provides a rich opportunity for the major objectives of a 
special staff develop.r.^nt program. 

Obviously* the staff development program of the Career Development Center follows the 
district guidelines and k*reps in close contact with the district-wide program. Its specific objectives 
are (1) to develop a staff informed about the concepts of career education, (2) to assist the district 
staff to develop skills of dealing with people, (3) to develop competencies in curriculum development 
focused on career education, and (4) to design an evaluation program which will assist in improving 
the itaff development activities. 

The thrusts of the Career Education Staff Development Program are carried out in many ways. 
The director of this program meets regularly with building faculties to assist in providing information 
and to develop curricular efforts in career education. Mini-seminars in career education are held each 
week. One of these seminars is held in conjunction with an area teacher center and is for parapro- 
fessionals employed in the district. 

In Skyline High School pilot projects as weh as specific efforts are directed toward establishing 
effective relationships between the twenty-eight career development clusters and the regular secondary 
curriculum. These activities provide the district as well as the state and nation with guidelines for 
the future. The director of staff development in career education is housed in Skyline High School 
thereby facilitating these efforts. 

Just this year the district established a Career Education Materials Center in an area teacher 
center. A program facilitator-elementary career education, has become n member of the area 
teacher center team in order to facilitate the objectives previously identified. Basically, the career 
education program is joining forces with the teacher center and the operations division of the district 
to effectively bring about the needed attention to career education. By serving the needs of teachers 
through providing materials and enhancing skills, the future of career education in the Dallas Indepen- 
dent S( hool District is even brighter. 

Current efforts to provide staff development programs through the teacher center concept are 
creating new and exciting partnerships. These cooperative efforts involve area colleges and univer- 
sities, neighboring school districts, regional educational service centers, and the Texas Education 
Agency. Guidelines arc under development to describe the management techniques, the strengths 
and weaknesses, and future potential. Overall, this is an interesting and challenging venture. Surely 
it will enable professionals to improve the programs of the future. 
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A REPORT ON A COURSE TAUGHT VIA MODERN TECHNOLOGY 
FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN MADISON 



By: Robert A. Ristau 
Introduction 

The old-fashioned, party-line telephone concept is not dead. At least not in terms of its applica- 
tion to **new technology" in teacher education. Why not listen in on your neighbor's conversation 
if it can be a mutual learning experience? Why not use a multiple hook-up telephone system to com- 
municate ideas and share experiences' Such is the case with the Educatiomal Telephone Network 
(ETN)» a communication system of the Extension Division of the Universuty of Wisconsin. It was 
my good fortune to have the opportunity to teach teachers about career education using such mod- 
ern technology, and this report is about the course that was taught as wel! as the technology involved 
in its delivery. 

The Course 

A graduate course in career education to be taught via ETN was conceived and developed for 
teachers in Wisconsin. It aimed at meeting a need expressed by educators for information about 
rareer education and its implementation. Initially it was designed to focus on grades seven through 
twelve. Following its being offered and evaluated during the ^«rst semester of 1972-73, it was ex- 
panded in scope to cover ail grade levels and offered again as *The Principles and Practices of Career 
Education." 

The course dealt with the application of career education to whatever educational setting the 
student faced. It provided for a foundation of basic understandings of career education and a prac- 
tical, hands-on experience with a usable project. A statement of each individud's perceived role in 
career education preceded the development of a project. 

Many indicators point to the course as being a successful one. Excerpts from a report on the 
evaluation of the first-semester course (see pages 4 to 20) provide additional detail on the course 
itself as well as insights into student feedback. An examination of projects developed during the 
course suggest a grasp of career education concepts and an ability to translate a knowledge of career 
education into teaching-learning situations. 

My experience with the course suggests that the following are among the reasons for its effec- 
tiveness. 



Robert A. Ristau, Professor and Head, Business Education Department, Eastern Michigan 
Vniversityy Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
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1. The student was provided with the necessary philosophical rationale for career education 
that undergirds the career education thrust* Teachers too often want to get '*or w ith it" and **into 
it'* without first knowing really what it is and why they should be involvrd, 

2. A basic understanding of career development theory as it relates to potential teaching- 
learning practices was fosteri*d. The "teachable moment" was made an important concept in terms 
of relating to the career development process through which vouth progress. Career development 
th eory was presented as more than just background intormaticii; it was seen as central to many ca- 
reer education activities. 

3. Each student was forced to state in writing, early in the course, his or her perceived role 
in career education. This task ot role definition was a real challenge to most: for some it was a task 
that continued throughout and bevond the course itself. The definition activity caused introspection 
and thought egjrding what carec: education was really all about and what e^ch individual's respon- 
sibility cncoiiipassccS. 

4. General philosophies, theories, and models were treated before presenting applications of 
career education. The applications were involved with components and major segments of activity, 
such as self-concept, community involvement, career awareness, career exploration, career prepara- 
tion, and career guidance and placement. 

5. The student identified an area of interest or need and then developed a project (individual 
or group) tiiat was usable in terms of implementing some aspect of career education in a local school 
or school district. 

if in-service in career education is to be provided to professional educators, it seems to rne that 
each of the above imght to be accomplished to at least some extent. Career education lias the po- 
tential of reforming many educational practices: it can enhance the teacliing-learning process and 
provide an exciting new t hallcnge to teachers and students alike, it also has the potential of being 
a maji>r boondoj;^le and for providing only a shallow involvement in a new educational arena. Given 
an understanding of what must be done, why it should be done, and how it can be done, educators 
and students will find career educati«)n- whatever the level and scope of involvement to be a posi- 
tive and rewarding prt^gram. ^ 



The Technology 

The need for career education in-service is generally immediate and widespread. Educators in 
cities, villages, and hamlets express a desire for in-ser\ice help. For instance, the state of Michigan 
estimates that 10. 000 teachers need help inimediatelv if career education programs are to be success- 
full y implemented. The state of Wisconsin in 1970 carried the career education message into virtually 
every community and school district though its dissemination of a CiiniJc I or Itttci^rjtifii^ i .uccr ( ott- 
cepts hi to llw K-1 2 CurricuUim, 
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How can teachers be effectively reached in large numbers when there is a limited number of 
qualified teacher educators and time is of the essence? One -inswer is provided by the University of 
Wisconsin Extension I>ivision's Educational Telephone Network. The *'ETN/' as it is affectionately 
reterred to, was developed in 1965 as a comrr jnication system that would help expand educational 
opportunity at minimal cost. The system was described by Professor Harland Samson {'l1te liaLnicc 
Sheet. May 1973, page 340) as follows: "Instead of linking individual homes, it links courthouses, 
libraries, hospitals, and university centers providing an instant and personalized educational channel 
for the entire state. All ETN locations are on the same network and whatever is said at one location 
can be heard by all the others. 

A!ll istening stations on the network have similar equipment consisting ot a loudspeaker and a 
telephone handset. Participants hear the programs through the loudspeaker and may respond or ask 
a question by merely lifting the telephone handset and speaking into it. 

Lectures, discussions, anc other instructional presentations are transmitted fo ETN classrooms 
throughout the state because of tlie instant two-way cc.niinuntv tion aspect of the ETN system, 
students can respond to the instructor or to the stutl^nts at other ETN listening stations. 

ETN has grown from a pilot project with eighteen listening stations and one weekly program 
to a statewide svstcm of over 170 listening locations and approximately thirty weekly programs. 

The broadcasts or programs are developed and initiated by t!ie professor. Generally programmed 
for seventy-tive to ninety minutes, the format of the program is left to the professor and the resources 
at his/her command. The media itself is in the hands of skilled technicians who work out of central 
facility on the Madison campus. Voice tone, volume control, and other audio signals are corarolled 
and monitored in the Madison studios. 

Long-distance telephone calls, by which experts can be brought into the class for presentations 
and discussions, are placed by the technicians and automatically plugged into the class at a predeter- 
mined time. A master tape recording is made of all ^#ograms. (The tapes proved ♦^o be a useful by- 
product and resulted in a series of cassette tape*. tM\ career education. These listen ng tapes were made 
available to students and used to make up classes missed, to relisten to programs tiiat were of special 
interest, to augment independent study, and to help conduct local in-service pjograms with other 
teachers.) But back to the media itself. 

An interesting feature of the ETN is that the professor can initiate a class from any one of many 
listening stations (classrooms) around the state or from the central facility on the Madison campus. 
A portable iicadset permits the professor to walk about the room more freely and yet be heard clear- 
ly over ETN at all times. The professor also can teach the class from any telephone that might be 
available so long as the technicians in Madison can plug him into the system. In one instance, for 
example, it was necessary for me to be involved in a conference in Milwaukee at the time when my 
class was to meet. At approximately ten minutes be/ore the class was to begin, I left the conference 
banquet and entered an available office. A few minutes later, I received a long-distance phone call 
from the Madison control center and was on the network. At 6:30 sharp, the class began and I 
lectured, introduced our guest speaker, and lead discussions trom that office. 
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i>n normal cvc^nings, the professor travels around the state and initiates the class in front of the 
different ijroups. This procedure pi ovides a "live audience** with whom the professor can react while 
the other students listen in and communicate via the telephone. Visuals, converted into Kodachtome 
slides, are sent to each listening station and viewed by each local group on cue from the professor. 
Communication can be enhanced and facilitated in various ways by the professor. 

The ETN has proven capable of being an effective delivery system. As with most educational 
technology, it is a teaching tool that must be employed skillfully by those who use it. By capital- 
izing on the str;;ngth of :he technolc^ and minimizing its weaknesses^ an effective learning experi- 
ence can be provided. Exctrpis from the evaluation report, page': 13 to 17, reveal some valuable in- 
sight through student responses to learning via ETN. 

Student reactions to EfN can possibly best be summed up by stating that they generally see it 
as a viable option to the traditional class. Students appreciate the opportunity to do univeijvity -level 
course work in their own backyards. They find within the ETN experience many things that com- 
pensate for the lack of a high level of personal interaction with the professor. The professor must 
rely on local groups to provide some leadership and pcrson-to person interaction. There must also 
be a willingness for the professor to sacrifice some of the desired close personal interaction with 
students. The experience, in totality, can be quite satisfying. The ETN appears to be a delivery sys- 
tem worthy of investigation by those who wish to find new ways of bringing needed programs of 
education to a greater number of people. 



Excerpts From The Evaluation Report 

The career education course znd the ETN as a deliver)^ system were evaluated during the first 
semester of 1972-73. The evaluation was presented as a report of the Center for Studies in Voca- 
tional and Technical Education of the University of Wisconsin-Madison. (CSVTE 73-2, ''An Evalua- 
tion Ot The Educational Telephone Network As An Instructional Delivery System For A Graduate 
Course In Career Education/* March I, 1973.) The content of that report provides additional in- 
sight into both the course and the experience of learning via ETN. The following excerpts from that 
report are presented without additional comment. The reader will gain valuable insights from a re- 
view of the comments and data it contains. 

Back^^round tnforqiation 

During the fall semester of the 1972-73 school year, a three-credit course, ''Career Education- 
Grades 7-1 2/* was taught for the University of Wisconsin-Madison, by Dr. Robert A. Ristau, using 
the Educational Telephone Network (ETN) statewide facilities. The course was approved by the 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction (C &: I) as a University Extension offering under the 
designation "C I 272-630, Workshop in School Program Improvement.'' 
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Seventeen ETN locations were preselected by the Center fcM- Extension Programs in Education 
and approved by the C &. I faculty. Interface sessions, that brought several local ETN ^voups together 
for the ETN class presentation and a post-class discussion with the instructor, were held throughout 
the semester. Each student was scheduled to be involved in at least two interface sessions. 

The instructor developed the course and conducted the evaluation as part of his activities in 
the U.W. Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical Education. Valuable assistance was pro- 
vided by an advisory committee, a project assistant, and several consultants. The advisor)' committee 
included representatives of school districts involved in career educatior?, mcrrbers of the state educa- 
tion agencies, and leach'-r education personnel from the Madison Campus. The advisory committee 
helped formulate course content and evaiuatson procedures. 



Evalujtion RatiwjMlf And Procedures 

T he design t)f the cvaluatit>n attempted to analyze student reaction to the format and content 
ot the course as well as the experience of learning via ETN. The nature of the evaluation, then, was 
both formative and summativc. To tlie extent that it would be possible to do so, changes in attitudes 
and perceived behaviors were measured. The following were utilized as part of the attempt to accom- 
plish the desired evaluation: 

1. A weekly feedback form by those persons who were in charge of each local ETN gtoup. 
This response form reported the Icxral group leader's perception of a group's reaction and response 
to each ETN session. The local group leaders also rated the ETN in terms of its effectiveness as a 
delivery system. 

2. An instrument identified as "Evaluation Form A" was designed to solicit responses from 
selected students at periodic intervals throughout the course. Evaluation Form A was administered 
at tlic conclusion of eight ETN sessions. Local group leaders administered the evaluation instrument 
and mailed the answer sheets back to the Center. Responses were electronically processed bv the 
Wisconsin Testing Service with data subsequently provided to the instructor and project assistant for 
analysis. 

3. The summattve evaluation was accomplished with an instrument entitled **Evaluation Form 
B." The advisory committee provided a substantial input into the content of this instrument which 
was administered to all students at the final class session. 

4. An opinionnaire was developed for use in this course. The opinionnaire was designed to 
determine basic attitudes and perceptions of career education and was administered as a pr«r"test and 
post test instrument. Students' responses were recorded on electronic scoring sheets and tabulated 
by the Wisconsin Testing Ser\'ice. 
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Validation Of The Instrumgnts 



The opinionnaire was developed with the assistance of the two consultants. Opinionnaires 
di.'velopcd under research conditions by other universities and school districts were used to tormulatc 
a shortened form. Items that app^rared to be discriminating were used in its construction. Some 
items unique to the needs of this evJuation were also included. 

Most of the questions included on the evaluation forms were selected from a bank of items 
made available through the offices of Mr. Lome Parker, associate director of the Controlled Com- 
munications Systems, known as the Mermac program, these items had been tested and validated 
and were of the forced<hoice variety. Several questions and concerns identified by the advisory 
comintttee also were included. 



Local Group Leaders And Course Materials 

Students at an ETN location were under the supervision and leadership of a local group leader 
who was referred to as a "director of study.** The directors of study were selected by the professor 
based in part on their individual involvement in career education and their demonstrated ability in 
teaching and leadership. All directors of study met with the professor at an in-service session con- 
ducted in Madison prior to the beginning of the course. In addition, the professor had frequent con 
tacts with them including individual conferences during the semester. 

Materials used in the course included a syllabus that identified sixteen topics, student-centered 
objectives^ inquiry questions, and required readings for each session. A Book of Readings presented 
scholarly papers as required readings for eacii topic. In addition, a cor^prehensive bibliography of 
over 200 references in career education available thrt>ugh the Center it« compiled and m^dc avail- 
able to all students. 

The University Extension Library distributed a set of reading materials to each director of study. 
The books provided at each ETN location contained supplementary readings for the enrolled stu- 
dents, w 

C tirrvr HilucLition, I'erspvctivc aud ProuiiH\ by Keith Goldhammer and Robert Taylor, was \ 
selected as the required textbook. The textbook was selected from among several that were re- \ 
viewed. It appeared to be the most scholarlv in its presentation and one that would challenge stu-^ 
dents to tliink aboui critic«tl philosophical as well as practical aspects of career education. 

v)llier appropriate materials were mimeographed and made available to students during the 
semester. Several resource persons provided p;^pers or materials which supplemented their presenta- 
tion. 
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TABLE II 



NUMBER AND PERCENT OF ENROLLEES WHO WORK AT 
VARIOUS GRADE LEVELS 









UKAUb LtVtL 


N 


/o 


Seventh 


3 


2 


Eiglith 


7 


4 


Ninth 


6 


4 


Tenth 


13 


8 


Eleventh 


8 


5 


I weJtth 




1 Q 
1 O 


High School 


59 


36 


Junior High School 


13 


8 


Junior d Senior High School 


11 


7 


K-12 Administrators 


10 


6 


El em en tary 


3 


2 


Other 


0 


0 


Total 


163 


100 


TABLE 111 






NUMBER AND PERCENT OF ENROLLEES DESIGNATING 




AREAS AS THEIR SPECIALITIES 






AREA 


N 


% 


Academic 


30 


18 


Vocational 


76 


47 


General Counseling 


37 


23 


Administration 


9 


6 


Curriculum 


4 


2 


Other Specialities 






(Speech, etc.) 


7 


4 


Total 


163 


100 









A majority of the students enrolled expressed professional advancement or general interest in 
eareer education as the principal reason for taking the course. (See Table IV.) Almost all enrolled 
students indicated some familiarity with career education with a very small number indicating a great 
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Resuurcc People 

A unique and valuable aspect in the utilization of tlie ETN facilities as an instructional delivery 
system is the capability ot acquiring resource people who can be plugged in to the ETN network. 
Thirteen resource persons of state or national prominence spoke with students via long-distance tele- 
phone or from various ETN locations aruuzid the state. 

The Clientele 

A demograpliic questionnaire was used to obtain data on students enrolled. The information 
was used to help guide the nature of the instruction during the semester as well as to provide data 
for evaluation purposes. 

A total 174 students enrolled. Ot the initial enrollees. five dropped the course within the 
first few weeks and five enrolled as audits. Of the 164 who enrolled for credit, only five chose under- 
graduate credit. 

The demographic questionnaire was administered during the second class session. A total of 
163 students completed the form. An analysis of data revealed that a majority of those enrolled 
were teachers with the next largest group being counselors. (See Table I.) Almost three-fourths of 
those enrolled were eniployeil iri grades nine-twelve. Three elementary teachers were among the 
enrollees. (See Table II.) Almost half ot the students enrolled indicated vocational education as 
their area of specialtVH with pproximately one-fourth indicating general counseling as their area 
of specialty and approximately one-fifth indicating academic subjects as their area of specialty, 
(See Table III.) 



TABLE ' 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF ENROLLEES IN VARIOUS 
EDUCATIONAL ROLES 



EDUCATIONAL ROLE 


N 


% 


Principal 


4 


3 


Counselor 


37 


23 


Tcaclicr 


90 


55 


LVEC 


17 


10 


Assistant Principals 


5 


3 


Other Administrators 


10 


6 


Other 


_0 


0 


Total 


163 


100 
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TABLE IV 

INDICATED REASONS FOR ENROLLING IN THE COURSE 



REASONS 


N 


% 


Iv^nprsl Infprpcf 
VJCIICI dl IIIlCICol 




14 


Graduate Program 


13 


8 


Professional Advancement 


66 


41 


Development of Career Education Programs 


10 


6 


LVEC Certification 


3 


2 


Other 


0 


0 


No Response 


48 


29 


Total 


163 


log 









deal of understanding of career education. (See Table V.) The majority of the students indicated 
their highest expectation was that of learning what tfiey could do as individuals in a career education 
program. There also was an expressed desire to develop a better understanding of career education 
concepts. (See Table VI.) 



TABLE V 

INDICATED DEGREE OF UNDERSTANDING OF CAREER EDUCATION 
BY STUDENTS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE COURSE 



DEGREE OF UNDERSTANDING 

CAREER EDUCATION N % 



None 6 

Little 39 2.'^ 

Some 112 ',9 

Great 6 4 

Total 163 100 



Other data collected indicated that the range of experience in education was from zero to twenty- 
one years. R^espondcnts averaged seven years in classroom teaching, five years in guidance and coun- 
seling, and four years in administration. 
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TABLi VI 



EXPRESSED EXPECTATIONS OF STUDENTS 



HIGHEST PRIORITY EXPECTATION 



HELD hC)R \ Hh CLASS 


IN 




Better Understanding of Career Education Cv)ncepts 


48 


29 


Learn What 1 Can Do tor Career Education 


95 


58 


Learn What Otiiers Are Doing for C;<reer Education 


8 


5 


Learn About Design and hnptenKMUation ot Career 






Education 


4 


3 


Others 


2 


1 


No Response 


6 


4 


Total 


163 


100 



V^espondents identified profession, il journals, fellow teachers^ and the Wisconsin IX'partnient of 
Public Instructioti as their major sources of information on career education. C^nly 13 percent in 
dicated the state university system as the major source of such information, and workshops provided 
such int(3rn)ation for 4 percent of those responding. 

In summary, the course appeared to attract a variety of teachers, counselors, and administrators. 
If appears t(3 the evaliiator that the 163 stutlents enrolled represented a cross sectitm of personnel in 
education as well as a variety of school districts throughout Wisconsin. 

Course Evaluation By Enrollees 

Scope of Evaluation 

An examination of Evaluation Form A shows that thirty response items were provided. Rc- 
sponsvs were obtained from students at ETN stations on a rotating system based on a predetermined 
scliedule. 

The primary value of this phase of the evaluation was formative and it guided teaching/learning 
activity during tlie semester. A large volume of data resulted frr)m the administration of this instru- 
ment: onlv selected itenis are presented in the body of this report. 

Evaluation Of Course Content 

Students consistently indicated that the content as presented in the sessions evaluated was ade- 
quatelv discussed. (Sec Table VI L) An exception is noted with respect to session six. Seventy-two 
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TABLE V51 



•THE C:ONTENT PRESENTED WAS ADEQUATELY DISCUSSED.""' 



SESSION 


N 


SA 


Percent Res 
A 


ponding 
D 


SD 


3 


28 


14.3 


46.4 


35.7 


3.6 


4 


37 


24.3 


54.1 


21.6 


().() 


5 


22 


().() 


86.4 


13.6 


0.0 


6 


18 


0.0 


27.8 


66.7 


5.6 


to 


41 


22.0 


63.4 


14.6 


0.0 


1 1 


17 


17.6 


76.5 


5.9 


CO 


12 


34 


11.5 


82.6 


5.9 


(;.o 


13 


37 


24.3 


70.3 


5.4 


0.0 



percent of the respondents indicated a disagree or strongly disagree response to tlie content and dis- 
cussion tor that particular session. Upon examination ot other data provided by tliis instrument, it 
was noted that tlie majority of respondents also felt that for session six the subject matter was not 
adequately presented, tliey did not feel encouraged to take an active part in the program, and tlie 
program was not well paced within the allotted time. There was further expression tliat more time 
siiould liave been devoted to outside resource people in session six, Tlic general response to course 
content, however, was positive and appeared to be appropriate for tlie students enrolled. 

The ETN As An Instructional Medium 

The majority of the students consistently indicated in response to question five that the Edu- 
cational Telephone Network was adequate for comnninicating the subject matter. (See Table VIII,) 
The strongly agree and agree responses ranged from a total of 77 percent to 56 percent. Strongly 
disagree responses ranged trom t) percent to 14 percent. 

In response to question nine, a substantial majority of students consistently rated tlie mechani- 
cal quality of the ETN as satisfactory. For sessions eleven and thirteen, 100 percent of the respon- 
dents answered strongly agree or agree on this point. 

Tiie physical setting ot the ETN locations was observed by the instructor to be a problem in 
some areas. However, in response to question fourteen, students indicated that the physical setting 
ot their ETN location was conducive to good learning. The highest total t)t strongly agree and agree 
responses was 100 percent for session eleven and the low was 65 percent for session three. 

^Responses to question 1, Evaluation Form A. 
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TABLE VIII 



"THE EDUCATIONAL TELEPHONE NETWORK (ETN) SEEMED TO BE ADEQUATE 
FOR COMMUNICATING THE TYPE OF SUBJECT MATl ER PRESENTED/'^ 











Percent Responding 




J» ESS ION 




N 


SA 


A 


D 


oU 


3 




28 


7.1 


53.6 


25.0 


14.3 


4 




37 


32.4 


54.1 


10.8 


2.7 


5 




22 


36,4 


36.4 


18.2 


9.1 


6 




18 


5.6 


50.0 


38.9 


5.6 


10 




41 


14.6 


41.5 


36.6 


7.3 


11 




17 


23.5 


41.2 


35.3 


0.0 


12 




34 


14.7 


58.0 


23.5 


2.0 


13 




37 


8.1 


56.8 


27.0 


8.1 


Instruction;) 


1 Aid 


s 










Students consistLntly 


indicated that required read 


ings contributed 


to their understandings of 


tlic less<^>ns. 


The 


suiiHiiary 


of I'csponses to question seventeen is shown 


in Table IX. 










TABLE IX 










"THE REQUIRED READING ASSIGNMENTS CONTRIBUTED TO MY 








UNDERSTANDING OF THE TOPICS IN THIS LESSON. 












Percent Res 


,ponding 




SESSION 




N 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


3 




28 


39.3 


53.6 


7.1 


0.0 


4 




37 


21.6 


59.5 


i6.2 


0.0 


5 




22 


31.8 


63.6 


4.5 


0.0 


6 




18 


16.7 


72.2 


11.1 


0.0 


10 




41 


34.1 


63.4 


2.4 


0.0 


n 




17 


52.9 


47.1 


0.0 


0.0 


12 




34 


38.2 


55.8 


5.9 


0.0 


13 




37 


16.2 


73.0 


10.8 


0.0 



-Responses to question 5, Evaluation Form A. 
^Response to question 17, Evaluation Form A. 
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The Book of Readings provided was consistently rated higher than the textbook readings: how- 
ever, both rated high. An instructional technique that provided for a critique and an ETN-wide dis- 
cussion of required readings was rated low by students. In several instances, a majority of students 
disagreed or strongly disagreed that the class exercise of critiquing the required readings was mean- 
ingful. Subsequently, the critique of required readings exercise was discontinued. 

A total of sixty-nine colored slides were developed for use during the ETN classes. Charts, 
diagrams, and other significant visuals were included in tlie slide presentations. Slides were shown 
in each ETN location on cue from the instructor. Students generally indicated that the visual mate- 
rials helped clarify points being made in the presentation. Those ETN sessions that elicited a low 
agreement response were those in which few or no visuais were used. When used, responses to visuals 
were consistently high. 

Student Involvement 

One of the expressed concerns with respect to the utilization of the ETN facility is the extent 
to which students would take an active part in the class activity. In response to question eight, a 
majority of students consistently indicated they felt encouraged to take an active part. Responses 
ranged from a high of 82 percent of strongly agree and agree responses (Session eleven) to a low of 
33 percent of strongly agree and agree responses (Session six). (See Table X.) 

TABLE X 



I FELT ENCOURAGED TO TAKE AN ACTIVE PARI IN THE PROGRAM."^ 



SESSION 


N 


SA 


Percent Responding 
A D 


SD 


3 


28 


0.0 


64.3 


28.6 


7.1 


4 


37 


24.3 


48.6 


21.6 


5.4 


5 


22 


4.5 


63.6 


31.8 


0.0 


6 


18 


0.0 


33.3 


55.6 


11.1 


10 


41 


A.9 


56.1 


31.7 


7.3 


11 


17 


29.4 


52.9 


17.6 


0.0 


12 


34 


5.9 


53.8 


31.5 


8.7 


13 


37 


13.5 


59.5 


24.3 


2.7 



Responses to tjuestion 8, Ev.)Iiiation Form A. 
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A majority of students for every ETN session indicated that the question-and answer session 
was beneficial to them. Responses to this question ranged from a high of 92 percent of strongly 
agree and agree answers (Session twelve) to a low of 60 percent of strongly agree ai^d agree responses 
(Session three). 

Other 

There was a general expression of disagreement with the following two questions: "Too much 
material was presented within the short period of time/' and "I had questions but I did not liave the 
opportunity to ask them." The negative responses to those questions indicate that students generally 
felt that the material presented was adequate for the time period provided. Expressed feeling that 
adequate time was provided for students to ask questions further reflects a satisfaction with involve- 
ment in class sessions. 

More than 90 percent of the students for each session indicated a strongly agree or agree answer 
to the question "The director of study with the group created a warm, friendly atmosphere conducive 
to learning/' There was a very high degree of consensus that the instructor showed respect for dif- 
fering viewpoints expressed by students and that he allowed for alternatives to the solutions of prob- 
lems. 

Course Evaluation By Directors Of Study 

As previously noted, directors of study used feedback forms to provide a weekly response to 
the ETN sessions. Their rating of the general effectiveness of the ETN sessions tended to increase 
as the semester progressed. Session two was rated lowest with a quantified rating of 3.20. Sessions 
twelve and thirteen were rated highest with quantified ratings of 4,17 and 4.20 respectively. 

Id rating their group's response to individual sessions, directors of study again showed a general 
trend toward greater effectiveness as the semester moved along. Sessions thirteen and eight both 
earned a higli quantified score of 4,0, 

The rating of the ETN as a delivery system was consistently high in this phase of the evaluation. 
Quantified scores of 4.0 or more were indicated for sessions six, seven, nine, ten, and twelve. The 
ETN as an instructional deliverv system was perceived to be very acceptable by the directors of study. 

A valuable aspect of the evaluation was the narrative comments provided by the directors of 
stuuy. Many suggestions relative to the conduct of the class v;ere received. Some opinions expressed 
were contrarv to those held by the instructor, but each was given serious consideration. Expressed 
desires for less theoretical and more pragmatic discussions were received: the professor was concerned 
that the course have a balance of both emphases. Suggestions that class sessions should be more in- 
structor-centered were accommodated as the semester progressed. The close interaction of the di- 
rectors of study and the instructor was seen as an important part of the semester's activity. 
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The .Sun)niative Evaluation 



Tli*j tinal evaluation instrument was administered to the total ETN class at tlie last class session, 
A total bt 1 5^) answer sheets were received and processed by the Wisconsin Testing Service. An anal- 
ysis of |he data tollows. 

In rating this course in comparison with traditionally taught extension courses, 45 percent of 
the students rated this course as about the same, better, or superior. Fifteen percent had not taken 
other extension courses, and 3 percent omitted this question. Thirty percent felt tiic course was not 
as good and 6 percent felt it to be tjuite inferior. 

Sixty-five percent of the students indicated that they would again enroll in this course a*? pre- 
sented this semester, and 34 percent indicated that they would not. Twenty-six percent of those 
responding "no" (about fourteen students) indicated that they were dissatisfied with the ETN system. 

Respondents generally intlicated that the individual student project, the Book of Readings, and 
the ETN local group discussions were tiie most helpful activities in the course. 

Seventy-seven percent of the respondents indicated that they felt that the University of Wis- 
consin should offer other graduate courses using ETN faciliticj;. Twenty percen- indicated that they 
did not teel that way, and 2 percent omitted the question. 

Providing facilities that would better accommodate local discussion and group interaction at the 
ETN location and including more telephones for group use were the most frequently indicated as 
desired improvements in ETN facilities. 

Eighty-seven percent of the respondents perceived a personal, positive change of attitude towards 
career education as a result of the course. Eighty-eight percent also indicated a perceived personal 
behavior change with respect to directing or influencing student learriing activities as a result of taking 
this course. Although sucli responses are only one indicator of change, the high degree of positive 
responses to those questions appears to be significant. 

In ranking the best features of the course, the students indicated the amount and variety of in- 
formation provided on career education as being the best feature. The instructor, guest lectures by 
resource people, the readings, and local group discussions were ranked in that order as the next best 
features of the course. 

Seventy-nine percent of the respondents indicated that the class sessions were more meaningful 
when the instructor was present. Eighteen percent felt that they were not more r))eaningfuK and 
1 percent were unsure. 

Eighty-one percent of the respondents indicated that resources that they required were avail- 
able. Additional resources that were suggested by some respondents included improved library facil- 
ities and more copies of the Wisconsin Career Development Ciuide. However, only 16 percent of the 
respondents felt that they lacked the resources needed. 
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Fiftv-tlircc percent of the respondents indicated that they would be more likely to enroll in an 
on-eampus course as a result of having participated in this ETN offering througli the Extension Divi- 
sion. 

General Observations By Instructor 

Altliough personal contacts with students were infrequent compared with traditional on-campus 
ctiurscs. considerable feedback and interaction did take place. Letters, phone calls, and a special com- 
munication device developed tor this course (an ETN-O-GRAM) facilitated communication with 
those involved in the course. The utilization ot local group leaders who interacted frequently with 
the instructor seemed to enhance the effectiveness of the course. 

The quality ot work that was done by the students was excellent. Objective examinations ad- 
ministered to measure mastery ot cognitive learning indicated a bcll-sliapcd curve among the total 
class population. No one ETN location had anv disproportionate number of high or low grades. 
Tlie overall level ot achievement appeared to be good. 

Projects developed were conceived to accommodate umque needs of the individuals enrolled. 
The completed projects appear t<:> at least equal the quality ot those done by students in on-campus 
courses. 

A generallv consistent connnent expressed by students during interface sessions was that the 
ETN learning experience was a very acceptable alternative. The first choice, that of having a regu- 
lar class with the instructor present each time, was seen as desirable but not always practical. Stu- 
dents generallv expressed pleasure at having the opportunity to enroll in a graduate course of this 
nature and saw tlie ETN as .i viable instructional delivery system. 

Unsolicited Comments bv Students 

A varietv of unsolicited comments and reactions were received from students. Sixteen students 
wrote notes or letters iPi which they expressed pleasure with the course. Some of those comments 
are presented in the following paragraphs. 

"I enjoyed your ciass. Would rather have had a face-to-face situation, but I understand. Please 
keep me in mind if you start anything on campus this summer. Thanks so much for your time." 

"I would like to commend you for the caliber of the course you taught, it has helped me a 
great deal in my situation. One suggestion I liave would be to eliminate much of the on-the-air dis- 
cussion and replace it with meaningful resource speakers and your t)wn c(3mments. I would gladly 
participate in the discussion before or after the class and leave the air time for the above purposes.'' 
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"We wish to express Dur thanks and appreciation for your letter of November 21. 197.2. We 
intend to keep vour letter with \ our suggestions, and if wc are able to continue our study next 
year wt^'ll certaiiiK heed your suggestions as we proceed.'* 

"1 did enjov the course. I i'jope soinedav to take a course troni you on a lacc-tcvtace basis. 
There is rc)oin fc)r much stimulating discussion about career education. Thank you for your pa- 
tience.'' 

"Your course has been a rewarding experience: it certainly lias clianged my attitudes and has 
caused irc to think a lot about the purposes of education." 

"A personal remark about the course in career education. I feel that this course has opened 
a whole new outlook tor me in approaching mv students in a way in which I can really aid them 
to hiid their true worth as a whole person, even at the age where they are still trying to find 
themselves. I've scarclied ft)r many vears for tiiis kind of an appre^ach and have never really de- 
veloped the idea, because I've never had tlie time or guidance to fulfill this desire. I do appre- 
ciate the course and the work tliat has gone into the preparation of the materials and generous 
offering o{ ideas and answers to many questions. I ani sure that I will be able to make students 
aware of many iifw views on their path of discovery." 

"It should be said that at the beginning of the course I was one of those who indicated that 
I knew a great deal about career education. It should now be said that as a matter of fact, I knew 
very little, even tiiough I had participated in a two-week in-service workshop. Your course has 
been a valuable experience and has opened many paths for examination and study. Thank you 
again for offering this course to us." 

"I cspeciallv apprec iate listening; tt) the fine resource persons. Many of us classroom teachers 
do not get a chance to go to natit)nal conventions and meet famous people. Talking to them in 
this class was verv nicaningtul." 

The instructor was invited to visit a classroom the Oconomowoc Junior High Schv)ol to 
t)bserve two of tiie teachers using a project that was developed in this course. The instructor also 
was invited to participate in in-service sessions at several schools represented in the class. 

One student, several weeks after the course ended, wrote the following: "Although you 
rated inxr project as only being worth a B. I would like to indicate that it is a real smash hit here 
in our scliool district. The superintendent and the board of education have responded very posi- 
tively to it. It is being used as a model lor career education activity in our district. I believe that 
if will lead us into some desirable and nieaningfid activities, 'llianks again for offering this course 
in OUT area. Too t)ften those of us in this part of the state feci left out of programs offered by 
tlie university. 13est wishes to you." 
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Attitudinal Changes Among Enrollccs 



The career education opiiiioniiaire was administered twice to all enrollees. once at tlie begin- 
ning of the course and again at the end. An analysis of responses indicates several significant 
shifts during the semesrer with respect to attitudes and perceptions of career education. The most 
signiticant changes ocf uired with respect to familiarity wirli Wisconsin's sixteen career development 
concepts. Other areas in which tliere were signiticant changes* based on a comparison of responses, 
was with respect to the perception ot career education as being more than another name for voca- 
tional education and the perception that career education is for all students. There was also a 
strong feeling that teachers should learn techniques for developing local career education resource 
materials. Table XI lists points on which significant change occurred with respect to student atti- 
tudes and opinions. 

A high degree ot congruence with respect to eight statements on career education avc pre- 
sented in Table XII. The high degiee of agreement on these eight basic statements is significant 
to the extent that these reflect important objectives and concepts inherent in career education. 

Conclusions 

1. The ETN can be an effective instructional delivery system in serving students at the 
graduate level. 

2. Students can be motivated to learn and achieve well using teaching techniques adapted 
to the ETN system. 

3. Utilization of the ETN as an instructional delnery system places very heavy time de- 
mands upon the instructor, especially in terms of preparing written communications, organizing 
and developing materials, distributing class materials throughout the state, and traveling to ETN 
locations. 

4. Instructors utilizing the ETN fiicilities should meet on a tace-to-face basis with their 
students as frequently as possible. 

5. A variety ot communication devices should be utilized to encourage anci .-militate two- 
wav communication between the instructor and students with prompt and timely resptJiises pro- 
vided by the instructor. 

6. Tile effective support and assistance of the staff of the ETN-SCA and the Center for 
Extension Programs in Education is an irnportant part of the factors that \cu\ to successful use of 
the ETN. 

7. The use of outside resource people, particularly those with a national reputation, is a 
compensating factor helping to lead to favorable student reaction to the ETN. 
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TABLE XI 



SIGNIFICANT^ CHANGES IN RESPONSES TO CAREER EDUCATION'S 
OPINIONNAIRE BASED ON PRE-POST OPINIONNAIRE (N=163) 



ITEM 


DEGREE OF CHANGE 
IN PERCENTAGES 


NATURE OF THE STATEMENT 


1 

I 


CA 4- AS^ A 4- 1 1 


Familiarity with Wisconsin's sixteen concepts 


3 


SA + 12, A + 17 


Need to learn techniques for developing local career 
education resource materials 


9 


SA + 15 


Career education is merging of general and vocational 
education 


12 


SA + 15 


Student's career choice will affect future life style 


13 


SD + 33 


Career education is another name for vocational 
education 


15 


SA + 15 


Students should be made aware of employer expecta- 
tion 


18 


SA + 19 


Teachers should know occupations requiring knowledge 
and skill of their subjects 


19 


SA + 22 


Students should make tentative career choices while in 
school 


22 


SA + 24 


Career education is for all students including those going 
on to further education 


24 


SA + 19 


Public schools should provide placement services 



^An increase of 15 percent or more Strongly Agree (SA) or Agree (A) in responses based on 
comparison of pre/post responses. 
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TABLE XII 



VERY HIGH AGREEMENT^ ITEMS BASED ON POST-OPINIONNAIRE 
RESPONSES TO CAREER EDUCATION OPINIONNAIRE: (N=163) 



ITEM 


PERCENT RESPONDING 
STRONGLY AGREE 


NATURE OF STATEMENT 




U 7 


OLuucnib diiuulU icdiii nuw lu ^^^^ iiuiu dnu dUVdncc 
on a job 


5 


73 


Help students develop appreciation for all work 


8 


70 


Employment trends part of school program 


12 


69 


Career choice affects life style 


18 


69 


Teachers should know occupations 


22 


8] 


Career education is for al^ students 


24 


66 


Schools should provide job placement services 



8. Local group leaders are key persons in this system of teaching, especially in terms of 
enhancing desirable learning experiences at each ETN location. 

9. Large numbers of students can be reached and served effectively by one instructor using 
ETN if proper support personnel and visual aids are provided; that is, a part-time secretary, a proj- 
ect assistant, and qualified local group leaders should be part of the instructional team. 

10. Discussions among students at each ETN location should be encouraged and accommo- 
dated by making facilities available at the ETN site both prior to and following the ETN network 
presentations and discussions. 



^Responses of 67 percent or niore-two-thirds of the respondents. 
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CHAPTER III 



'"MANGING STRATEGIES: 
IMPACT ON PROGRAMS, 
TEACHING , AND PEOPLE IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 



PERFORMANCE-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULA: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR PROGRAMS 



By: Curtis R. Finch 
and 

James B, Hamilton 
C)vervicw 

In recent years, there iias been much c<incern expressed about the process of preparing teachers. 
Teacher educators, teachers, and others sucli as Koerner (1963) and Conant (1963) have discussed 
many shortcomings associated with the ' traditionaP' teacher preparation process. These short- 
comings include, but are not limited to: (1 ) teacher education curricula are not built upon the actual 
work requirements of teachers; (2) instruction is not tailored to meet the needs of individuals; 
(3) learning experiences are not provided which relate directly to professional needs; and (4) the edu- 
cational product is not systematically evaluated. Although one would expect major improvements 
to occur in teacher education over the past decade, this does not appear to be the case. For example, 
in a study conducted bv the National Education Association (1967), a national sample of teachers 
was asked to evaluate their undergraduate teacher preparation in terms of success in teaching. Al- 
though knowledge specialization fields and general education were considered by teachers to have 
been adequately covered and ot reasonable quality, the professional aspects of teaching were said to 
be less than adequately covered. These included teaching methods, classroom management, class- 
room discipline, and the use ot audiovisual materials and equipment in instruction. 

More recently, an Ohio stud) conducted by Ryan and others (Commission, 1972) found that: 

1. Coursework for potential teachers is often inadequate and lacks relevance to the 
specific task of preparing students for the realities of teaching. 

2. Personnel involved in tlie preparation ot teachers are too often ill-prepared for the 
task and remote trom the world of teaching practice. 

3. Teaching candidates are too quickly exposed to full teaching responsibilities and 
lack the opportunity to gradually gain competence in their new professional role. 

Although it is easy to place blame for these deficiencies upon teacher educators, it should be 
recognized that the colleges and universities in which they must function tend to be conservative in 
their approach to professional education. Teacher educators have been constrained by a combination 
of forces such as course structure, certification requirements, credit hours, and a general lack of 
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direction. As Robb ' 19()X i points out. "The t;isk of teiielicr education wiks not properly concep- 
tualized from tile onset and we have been a IcHig time overcoming that handicap. Very early we com- 
promised witl'i quality and settled for a hodgepodge of teachers ranging all the way from the stunning- 
ly eticetive to tlic not-so-warm bodies." 

Apparently, minor moditications will not suffice to change the process of preparing profes- 
sionals for their respective teaeliiiig roles. Traditional practices need to be displaced by a more sys- 
tematic approach to professional development; one which focuses on eliminating many of the present 
teacher preparation practices and rephicing them with an instructional enviroiimcnt that is perfor- 
mance or competency-based. 

Characteristics of Perforniance-Bascd Teacher Education Programs 

Some disagreement exists as to what the antecedents of performance-based teacher education 
(PBTE)^ actually were. There is certainly little doubt that emphasis on the specification of be- 
havioral objectives and individualized instruction has left its mark on the performance-based instruc- 
tion movement. However, the main thrust as it relates to teacher education seems to have been gen- 
erated by the U.S.O.E. Elementary Models Projects. Houston and Howsam (1972) indicate that 
"each of the ten models relatively independently arrived at an emphasis on competencies. Since 
then, with impetus from a variety of sources, pilot projects have sprung up in a rapidly increasing 
number-of institutions.'* In fact, the PBTE movement has gained such momentum that, at kUc 
present time, eleven states have mandated performance-based programs for the preparation of teach- 
ers wliile a number of others are contemplacing this action (Wilson and Wliite, 1973). 

Wh.at then are the parameters of this important movement? A most meaningful statement on 
the subject is that published by the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education (AACTE) 
in 1971 (Elani. 1971). This AACTE publication specifies certain elements that are considered gen- 
eric to any program that may be defined as being performance-based by the AACTE Committee on 
Perhifniance-Based I'eaeher Education. The five elements that appear to distinguish PBTE from 
otiier programs are: 

1. Competencies (knowledge, skills, behaviors) to be demonstrated by the student are: 

a. derived from explicit conceptions of teacher roles. 

b. stated so as to make possible assessment of a student's behavior in relation to 
specific competeiRies. and 

c. made public in advance. 



^For purposes of this paper "performance-based" and "compct<*ncy-based" are considered 
to be synonvmous. 
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Criteria to be employed in asse^^'-ing competencies are: 



a. based upon, and in harmony with, specified competencies, 

b. explicit in stating expected levels of mastery under specified conditions, and 

c. made public in advance. 

3. Assessment of the student's competency: 

a. uses his/her performance as the primary source of evidence, 

b. takes into account evidence of the student's knowledge relevant to planning for, 
analyzing, interpreting, or evaluating situations or behavior, and 

c. strives for objectivity. 

4. The student's rate of progress through the program is determined by demonstrated 
competency rather than by time or course completion. 

5. The instructional program is intended to facilitate the development and evaluation of 
the student's achievement of competencies specified. 

Several additional elements are related and desirable characteristics of PBTE programs. These in- 
clude: (1) instruction is individualized and personalized; (2) the learning experience of the individ- 
ual is guided by feedback: (3) the program as a whole is systematic; (4) emphasis is on exit, not on 
entrance requirements; (5) instruction is modularized; (6) the student is Iield accountable for per- 
formance. Although these elements are implied aspects of PBTE, many have been associatec* with 
sound instructional practice for some time. 

The elements specified by AACTE aid greatly in the formulation of an explicit definition of 
performance-based teacher education and, at the same time, reflect the extent to which it ditfers 
from traditional teacher education. One may readily observe that PBTE places a great deal of em- 
phasis on the identification, attainment, and assessment of teaching competencies. If, for example, 
we were to compare a typical traditional program with a typical PBTE program. Table 1 could be 
used to illustrate some inherent differences between them. Although some may raise issue with the 
comparison, it does reflect PBTE's focus on explicit teacher competencies as opposed to general 
statements of achievement. PBTE programs appear different from traditional programs in terms of 
several basic characteristics: explication of competencies to be attained, assessment criteria and 
procedures, student orientation, and instructional intent. These differences are what makes PBTE 
both an exciting and a controversial movement. 
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implcMncntatioii Of Pcrforriiancc-Bascd Tcaclicr Education : 

Issues 

It one agrees with tlic basic tenets of PBTE (or at least tolerates tlieni), thought ininK^liatelv 
shifts to more practical concerns, namely implementation. And it is tliis area that will probablv 
affect the ultimate success or failure of the PBTE movement. 

What then arc some of the issues and problems associated w ith the implementation of perfor- 
mance-based teacher education? Although the authors ot this paper recognize that it would be im- 
possible to list all issurs and problems and that there is some danger in categorizing them, it was 
decided to focus on six primary areas of concern. These areas, which are discussed in the paragraphs 
that follow, include: the identification of competencies; instructional materials: roles of faculty and 
students', interaction with various groups, institutions and agencies; instructional support; and costs. 
Although other areas such as evaluation and certification are equally important, it was decided not 
to foe Js directly on them as separate entities since they cut across many aspects of implementation. 

Identification Of Competencies 

When a performance-based teacher education program is being developed or plans are being 
formulated for an existing program to »Tiove in this direction, a primary concern is with the ident; 
fication of competencies. Since teacher competencies serve as a foundation tor PBTE, errors at this 
point may result in the establishment of a program that lacks validity. v)ne of the major criticisms 
leveled at some PBTE programs is that they merely "teach the same ^and perhaps irrelevant) content 
with a new and improved framework (Sinatra, 1973)." This approach is perhaps best exemplified 
by the PBTE program as it was initially developed at Weber State College in Utah (Burke, 1972). 
Although Weber State did much pioneer work in ^establishing a functional program, there was little 
effort nude to identify competencies that are aci'.tally needed by the successful teacher and to in- 
corporate them into the curriculum. The key issue then seems to be that of identifying ''real" com- 
petencies, that actually maximize the probability of teaching success. Closely associated with this 
issue is the establishment of priorities for competencies. Given a comprehensive listing of valid cotn- 
petencies, how can a teacher education institution select those that are most beneficial to the student 
(assuming that institutional constraints do not permit all to be taught)? 

Instructional Materials 

As a college or university moves forward with the business of implementing PBTE, an immediate 
need is felt to obtain and/or develop instructional materials. These generally take the form of mod- 
ules (learning packages) and supporting mediation (e.g., videotapes, films, reference materials). Al- 
though there is general agreement among those in PBTE as to what constitutes a module's component 
parts, several questions may be raised about what it should actually do. Ft)r example, does the mod- 
ule ''deliver'' on a certain important teacher competency or set of competencies? Is it functional 
and usable? Does it change teacher beh.avior? What are the effects of modularization on a grand 
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SI .lie* ' I iu si- IS We'll «is otliLTs arc IcLiitirnatL* questions which niav he raised about instructional mate- 
rials that arc tvpicallv used m a PIVFE proL;rani. 



Ro l es of Faculty And Students 

The roles ot tacuitv and students will most certainly clKinge when a PBTE program is imple- 
mented. Or. puc anotlier way, it faculty and student roles are not revised the program is probably 
doomed to failure. One may wrongly assume that change is a relative! v simple task. In fact, people 
; particularK facultx members may fiot be receptive to the idea of being ir volvcd in "another'' new 
approach to teacher preparation. Faculty mav be threatened by the thougiit of losing a little per- 
sonal autonomy while students might not relish interacting with instructional packages. Indeed, all 
who will be associated with a PBl E program can raise meaningful questions about their respective 
roles. 



interaction With Various Groups, institutions. And Agencies 

Closely aligned with the PBTE movement is the idea of increased interaction with various groups, 
institutions, and agencies. For example, performance-based certification being implemented in many 
states is serving to better align teaclier ediicati<in programs and certification requirements. Much 
Cijilaborativc work will surely need to be done before programs and certification are in alignment, 
interaction with local education agencies will, likewise, be increased. PBTE ha^ placed a great deal 
ot emphasis upon field-centered instruction where the student will apply principles he has learned 
in an actual school setting. This may include many more instances of **supervised teaching" than 
would normally be found in a traditional teacher education program. The implications for inter- 
action with local education ;!gencies are obvious and. in some cases, difficult to predict. Logistics 
associated with field-centered instruction are often extremely complex, especially for universities 
located in a more rural setting. Generally, areas in which increased interaction is necessary include 
teacher education institutions, local education agencies, state education agencies, and other interest 
groups (e.g., NEA, AFT, AVA, NCATE, AACTE). Figure 1 represents the many persons, groups, 
institutions, and agencies that can interact with an ongoing teaclier educati<.>:i program. With the 
implementation ot PBTE comes a need for increased interaction tl»at is largely due to variance from 
"the traditional." Persons implementing PBTE programs may certainly cisk what needs :o be done 
to insure that proper liaison actually takes place with those represented by Figure 1. 



(nstructional Support 

In order for any teacher education program to function properly, adequate instruction support 
must be provided. This may take the form of classroom space, audiovisual equipment, student rec- 
ords systems, resource centerii, and similar items. 
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Figure 1. Some Groups, institutions And Agencies Which May 
Interact With Teacher Education Programs 
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As with many instructionaJ programs that brc;ik with tradition, PBTE requires that support be 
realigned to fit its unique needs. This realignment is, for the most part, necessitated because of a 
shift from traditional practices to mastery learning and individuahzed instruction. Since students 
will be learning at their own particular rates and demonstrated competence (rather than grades to 
ser\'e as records ot assessment), facilities must be available to njeet their particular needs. Typically, 
a PBTE resource center, that contains relevant resources such as references and media, is made avail- 
able to students. A resource person is generally located at the center to assist students in the com- 
pletion of various module learning experiences. Of course, the lack of such a center may pose a 
problem to many teacher education institutions and some persons may question its practicality. 
Other potential problems in the instructional support area include, but are not limited to, making 
provisions for in-ser\'ice teacher education, recording student mastery of various modules, ^^nd re- 
solving CO?? fliers between the academic Ciilendar and variations in student progress. 

Costs 

A final area of concern is PBTE program costs. Many persons have negative feelings about this 
important aspect of PBTE implementation, particularly in light of recent budgetary cuts at various 
colleges and universities across the country. The primary issue associated with costs seems to be one 
of comparisons between PBTE and traditional programs. Persons inquiring about PBTE generally 
ask how much more it will cost or how much more can they get for their investment. At this point 
in time it appears many are asking about increased institution budgets per se rather than costs in 
relation to benefits or effectiveness. 

Implementation Of Performance-Based Teacher Education : 

Strategies 

It would certainly be nice to think that for every issue there is an answer and for every problem 
there is a solution. Often, however> this is \mt the case: a situation that may be quite frustrating to 
someone directly involved with the implcnientatior of a PBTE program. Fortunately, several uni- 
versities, colleges, and education agencies across the country arc currently engaged in PBTE program 
implementation and they are facing the many problems as well as seeking practical solutions to them. 
By focusing on the aforementioned areas of concern as they relate to implementation strategies, it 
is hoped that some of the mystery associated with PBTE may be removed. Much of the discussion 
that follows has been generated by vocational teacher educators. Thus, it is hoped that thoughts 
about implementation may be presented that have a great deal of relevance for those engaged in 
vocational teacher educatitjn, 

identitication Of Competencies 

There are many ways that teacher competencies may be identified. Houston (1972) indicates 
several approaches to specifying teacher competencies for use in a PBTE program. These include 
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program traiisKit:' )n, r.isk .m.iivsis, lucds of sciioi^i IcariuTs, lu'cds assessment, theoretical examina- 
tion, and tlie cluster approach. Thc^e ma\ be empiuveJ individually or in combination to determine 
what eompetencijs are to be taiiijht ; \ particular PBTE proi^rani. A basic question should, of 
iourse, be asked i>t anv cuinp». iciK\ ideniitu.ttiou process. Are competencies identified that are 
actually impi^rrant to the lAicccsstuI teacher? The model curricula project conducted by The Center 
for VoeatiiHial and l eciinica! Education asked this question and provided answers in several recent 
reports (Cotrell. et at.. 1971-72 . Report V lists WA performance-oriented general objectives that 
should be ot much value to persons who are planning PBTE programs for vocational and technical 
teachers. Each general obiectiv e contains a performance element that has been judged important to 
successful teachers in two or more of the various vocational service areas. It is strongly recommended 
that vocatu>nal teacher education tacultus examine these competencies as they l>egin the process of 
establishing a PBTE program. 

!5>ome states, ^egion^, and teacher education iristitutions mav desire to develop instructional 
and' or certification priorities with regard to c .)nipetencies. For example, a state that serves primar 
ily rural Si hool systems mav Ci)nsider certai?i coriipetc-ncu-r more important than wciuld a more 
populous st.ae and vice \ ersa. AdditionalK . it may be desired that a priorit\ set <> \ competencies 
ass{)ciated with hc'ginning re.iching be identified froni a njaster list. Several .states have made use of 
the 384 pertorn)ance elements ulentitied in (\'nter research to establish their particular priorities 
for vocational teacher education. Ver\ recently, for example, the Texas Education Agency utilized 
these performance elements m a stud\ to determine their statewide vocational teacher education 
needs iPope, 1973 . The results o! this investigation should provide valuable input for the develop- 
ment i)f PBTE programs for vocatioiia! te.ichers across the state. 

In many cases, priorities are established at the universitv or college level. At the Universitv of 
Michigan, for example, it was telt tliat some of the 384 performance elements might be more impor- 
tant to the preservice occupational teacher while others could be taught after the person begins 
teaching '. Vogler. 1972;. AdditionalK . rime constraints necessitated that decisions be made regard- 
iiig the extent to which each performance element contributes to teacher success. Figure 2 provides 
a graphic representation '.?f t!v.v,e priorities ,ind how they miglit relate to each other. 

By employing the grid it) Figure ?. xocatiotial teacher educators should be better able to estab- 
lish winch competencies make the vgreatest contribution and where. I'hen. assuming that certain 
constraints da not pertnit all competencies to be taught, a facultv will be able to foni^ on those that 
should do teachers the most good. 

Another approach to the establishment of priorities involves ,ipplication of the DELPHI 1'ech- 
nicjue. This method, orignially developed to obtain group opinions about defense problems, has 
been since used by educators to determine educational goals and objectives. The DELPHI Technique 
allows for a great deal of faculty iinolvemetit in teacher education curriculum decision-making and 
keeps each faculty ynemlur const. mtly aware ot the reactions ot others. Through successive rounds 
of respondent ratings, cons«. iisus ma\ evolve w itli regard to priorities o! teacher competencies (Zim- 
pher, 1973), 
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Figure 2. Establishing Vocational Teacher Education Program Priorities 
Instructional Materials 

After valid competencies are selected for a PBTE program, the next logical step is to provide 
means by which these competencies may be taught. Typically, modules arc used instead of tradi- 
tional instruction to accomplish this task. The modular approach enables PBTE programs to be 
more flexible in meeting the needs of students and providing self-paced instruction. Although mod- 
ules may be ulentificd by many ' brand names," there are S(jme basic standards tliat can provide 
guidance for those who are planning to implement PBTE. Some of the questions that we are asking 
or plan to ask about modules currently under development at The Center focus on instructional 
content while otiiers deal wiih acceptability and behavior change. Initially, as modules were being 
developed at each of our cooperative curricula development sites (Oregon State University, Univer- 
sity of Missouri-(A)lumbia and their respective state departments of vocational education), every 
effort was made to insure that cacli module delivered on one or more of the 3H4 performance ele- 
ments. Module revisions based on faculty member inputs arc being conducted to make the content 
of each as relevant and usable as possible. Preliminary formative testing, which is currently being con- 
ducted in conjunction with Oregon State University, University of Missouri, and Tenjple University, 
involves prescrvice and in-service teachers in the feedback process. After each student has completed 
a module he/she is asked to provide information about the experience. Teacher educators who are 
super\*ising students completing the modules also provide information and interviews are conducted 
with some persons so that face-to face reactions may be recorded. Feedback from the initial testing 
will then be incorpt)rated into a second revision in order that each module's usability and acceptability 
inav be refined. During the advanced formative resting, modules will be tested experimentally to 
determine if, in fact, they do change teacher behavior. This testing, which is to begin early next 
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year, will involve several additional teacher education institutions. Letters being mailed to state 
directors of vocational education this fall wi.>] indicate how colleges and universities may express an 
interest in joining with The Center for this phase of module development. 

Ultimately, The Center will make available an array of some 120 mediated modules which, col- 
lectively* deliver on the previously mentioned 384 performance elements. After a particular teacher 
education institution has determined its PBTE objectives (i.e,» competencies to be taught), specific 
modules may be selected from the array to fulfill these objectives. This process provides maximum 
flexibilitv of choice by each institution, with a range of adoption from none to the entire array. 
Colleges and universities will thus be able to build PBTE programs that meet their particular needs 
and, at the same time, provide instruction that has already been subjected to a number of reviews, 
field trials* and revisions. 



Roles of Faculty And Students 

The roles of students and faculty members are, at once, most difficult to deal with and most 
critical to the success of a PBTE program. Without acceptance by faculty and students, any innova- 
tive program will surely fail. What then are some of the ways that persons may be best apprised of 
their respective roles? Houston (1972) suggests conferences and retreats as one way to introduce 
PBTE concepts to people. Another approach consists of just plain active involvement by faculty. 
The extent to wliich faculty members contribute to the program will probably determine how much 
support they eventually give to it. Involvement of all faculty who will be associated with the pro- 
gram is a necessary part of implementation. Students can be oriented to PBTE by way of presenta- 
tions and tours of facilities that point out it£ unique aspects and how it may be of value to them. 

With the establishment of a PBTE program, the faculty member becomes involved in facilitating, 
managing, and evaluating module learning experiences and serving as a student resource. The student 
(preservice and in-service teacher) becomes more responsible to himself since lie may proceed at his 
own rate and must focus on mastery instead of course grades. Although little empirical evidence is 
available on the acceptance of these new roles, several teacher education institutions (e,g,, Burke, 
1972; Getz, et al,, 1973) have indir;<ted that both faculty and students do adjust, but not as swiftly 
or easily as one might expect. 

Our work at The Center has not been exclusively associated with module development. Recog- 
nizing the need to orient faculty and students, plans are underway to develop an ''orientation to 
modularized instruction" booklet and similar implementation items that will assist persons in under- 
standing what PBTE is and where they (faculty and students) fit into the entire scheme. As work 
continues on the testing and revision of modules, we will be attempting to establish more tangible 
means by which the transition from traditional to performance-based teacher education is made as 
smooth as possible for both students and faculty members. 
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Interaction With Various Groups, Institutions, And Agencies 



As indicated in Figure 1, it is possible for any teacher education program to have a great deal 
of interaction with others. Performance-based teacher education, with its emphasis on field centered 
instruction and assessment in the real world, certainly qualifies in this regard. Those responsible for 
establishing PBTE programs should be aware that increased liaison is necessary between teacher edu- 
cators, state and local education agencies, interest groups, and others within the teacher education 
institution itself. P.epresentatives from these groups, institutions, and agencies who are interested 
in establishing and maintaining liaison could form ad hoc committees. These committees would 
focus on specific problems associated with PBTE that require a great deal of interaction. Certifica- 
tion, for example, might not be handled properly unless agreement is reached among faculty, admin- 
istration, and representatives from state and local education agencies. Since changes in certification 
requirements could affect some teachers' livelihood, invitations to committe membership might be 
extended to AFT and/or NEA representatives. 

As a university or college establishes PBTE field centers, close coordination with cooperating 
local education agencies is essential. A great deal of pioneer work in this area, which will be dis- 
cussed in a later presentation, has been done by the vocational teacher education staff at Temple 
University. Coordination within a university or college is also extremely important. A performance- 
based program for vocational teachers should certainly not duplicate offerings in general teacher 
education. If at all possible, the entire teacher education staff should work together to build PBTE 
programs that are compatible. Efforts currently underway at Oregon State University to implement 
PBTE across the School of Education exemplify this idea. Strong leadership for this planned change 
is being provided by vocational teacher education faculty and administrators at Oregon State who 
are already engaged in the use of some PBTE materials. 

Our development experiences to date have shown us that it is extremely beneficial for teacher 
education institutions to maintain close liaison with the state director of vocational education and 
his statt. Keeping state level leaders informed of developmental activities will enable them to speak 
on behalf of a program, should the need arise. In our cooperative work with Oregon, Missouri, and 
Pennsylvania we have found that leaders at the state level provide extremely valuable, pragmatic 
input for program development. It is strongly recommended that persons at this level play an active 
role in PB I E implementation. 

Instructional Support 

Many who arc currently engaged in performance-based teacher education have indicated that a 
resource center contributes greatly to program success. Weber State, for example, found that their 
center for module dissemination, testing, and scheduling of learning experiences became the hub of 
operations for their total system (Burke, 1972). At Illinois State University, an information-rctricval 
system providing a multisensory approach for many of the student learning activities became a basic 
part of the program (Getz, et al., 1973). In fact, as colleges and universities begin initiating PBTE 
programs, a need is quickly felt to estabh<ih resource centers that meet students' needs. 
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what arc some of tlic considerations associated with building a viable resource center? Perhaps 
a primary consideration is to determine tlie objectives it should actually nicer. Some possible objec- 
tives associated with resource centers (altliong!) not behaviorally stated) are: to serve as a center 
where students (prescrvicc teachers and in-service teachers) may work on module learning experiences: 
to provide students with assistance in the attainment of module objectives; to make i;,'ailablc niodule 
resources (e.g., films, videotapes, reading materials); and to conduct assessment of teaching compe- 
tence. Tvpically, each teacher education institution would establish its own resource center objec- 
tives, document them, and then begin the planning of sucli an operation. Cruickshank (1973) has 
provided some useful suggestions for PBTE planners. He mentions that educational facilities labora- 
tory consultants should be enlisted to aid in the conceptualization and for development of a resource 
center. Additionally, it is pcrliaps best not to be overlv ambitious. Development should be conducted 
incrementally and in conjunction with the transition from traditional to PBTE. 

A final comment regarding resource centers should be made. It is very injportant that faculty 
members be available to assist students whenever the resource center is open. The teacher's new rule 
as a facilitator and manager of instruction dictates that students obtain assistance when tliev need ir. 
Problems associated with this aspect of resource center opcr::tion may be resolved if facult) members 
are oriented to their respective roles and are given appropriate *Vredit" for the time they spend work- 
ing with students. 

An equally important aspect of instructional support is the task of maintaining records of stu- 
dent progress. With the shift trotn courses to modules and from grades to masierv. many may be 
faced WMth the redesign of student records systems. Perhaps <jne of the most ambitious efforts to 
meet this need is being accomplished by Wayne State University (Cook, et :il., 1972). The vocational 
teacher education faculty at Wayne State are currently working with a computerized management 
information system which allows for swift and accurate recording and retrieval of student progress 
information. 

Costs 

Ultimately, the decision to implement PBTE may depend upon its cost. College ;ind universitv 
administrators are keenly aware of ct^sts associated with innovative activities and may not approve 
a new program if its costs are appreciably greater than an existing program. In this discussion, atten- 
tion is focused on program initiation and operation costs rather than module development costs, 
if we may assume that Jovce's (1972) figures arc accurate, development of a statewide (or national) 
prototype PBTE system with local options appears to be the best cost t)pticm. Thus, we hope that 
our developmental efforts at The Center will reduce costs associated with program implementation 
at the teacher education institution level. From a comparative standpoint, it is anticipated that the 
cost of adopting PBTE will not be prohibitive in that once it is established the cost per student should 
not greatly exceed tliat of a ''good" traditional program. The transition period from a traditional to 
a PBTE program will probablv be rlie most costly as it will necessarily include original purchase of 
all materials including modules, resources, and audivjvisual equipment for student use. Addititnud 
funds will possiblv be required for persomiel (professional and support ) and establishment of a re- 
source center. In terms of comparative costs the following are considerations: 
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1, Professional stiiff costs \vi!! be higher during the installation period of the performance- 
based teaeher education program due to in-service preparation uf faculty. Many institu- 
tions uvAy find it necessary to convert gradually to the PBTE program, therefore neces- 
sitating that both perforrnance-bascd and traditional programs be offered for a period of 
time as parallel programs on the same campus. 

2. It is anticipated that at least one extra support staff person will be required for implement- 
ing the PBTE program, tn manage the resourec center on a continuing basis, although this 
person may already be available in an existing instructional media laboratory. 



3. Initial costs of resources (e.g., textbooks, mediation materials) for the PBTE program will 
be more than the traditional program. After tlie initial outlay, maintenance costs should 
be comparable, 

4. Although '*good'' traditional programs will have adequate audiovisual equipment, some 
teacher education institutions will need additional equipment for the PBTE program, 
especially videotape equipment. 

5. Since students (preservice and in-service teachers) will be encouraged to proceed through 
the PBTE program at their own speed and will be permitted to **test out*' of modules for 
whieli they already possess competencies, many sliould spend less time completing the 
performaJice-based program than a traditional program. Some, however, will find the 
opportunity to extend completion time attractive and delay eompletion beyond usual 
academic time periods, 

(\ The PBTE program is best compared in cc)st with the traditional program of tearher edu- 
cation in terms of cost-effectiveness and cost-benefit. Persons contemplating tlic estab- 
lishment of a PBTE program should consider the returns on investments. For example, 
what pv»*centage of teachers prepared in a traditional program can perforin certain speci- 
fied competencies as compaieu with those prepared in a PBTE program? Even though 
the cost ot PBTE may be higher, the return promises tt) be many times that uf a traditional 
program in terms of conipctent teachers prepared. 

Some ^inal Thoutxhts 

In this discussion we have attempted to focus on a number of key concerns about PBTE im- 
plementation, rhere are, indeed, many others thac have not been discussed and some that have not 
yet been discovered. As we continue to work with teacher education institutions in the testing and 
refinement of performance-based modules, it is hoped that more detailed information may be gath- 
ered regarding implementation problems and solutions. Ultimately, tlie resuh will be a smoother 
transition between the present and the future of vocational teacher education. 
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THE WRiTiNG PKCX:ESS 
Bn : F. Milton Miller 



I will direct my comments this iiioriiiiig toward the module writing process-more specificallv, 
the writing process used at the University of Missouri. Approximately twenty-four months ago the 
site team from The Center arrived at Missouri consisting of two and one-half full-time equivalent 
staff members. The Center site te:i:r. consisted of a site team leader, a site team member, and a re- 
search associate. Tht- siies were asked to niatcli the two and a half Center staff with faculty members 
representative i)t all service areas and those involved in the teaching of professional courses in voca- 
tional-teelinical teacher education. This matching process at Missouri consisted of eighteen faculty 
members representing the five service areas of agricultural education, business educi^tion, distributive 
education, home ecoiioiiiies education, and industrial education with tlieir involvement ranging from 
teii to fih\ pen em of the regular stjtf assigiimeiit. In other w ords, when their full time ruuivalcncy 
iFTE ) was Computed their involvement in this project was assigned a portion of the 100 percent 
total. The actual numbers involved by ser\ ice areas were: agricultural education, two: business edu- 
cation, two: distributive education, three: liome economics education, f(^ur; industrial education, 
four: and tliere were tliree EPI^A fellows involved. 

During the past twenty four months some fiftv modules have been written and reviewed at the 
Misst>uri site in additii^n to the niodulL:> lieveloped and reviewed at Oregon State University and at 
The Center. 

Now let me turn to the details of tlie module writing process. The process involved some eleven 
steps. 

Step 1 : Cionsisted of The C'enter site team and the eighteen faculty iiieiiibers meeting in a large 

group to review the eoncepuial framework for a given category (tliis relates to the heading 
given to a group of perforniaiue elements: for example, instructional planning, guidance, 
coordm »ti'^i, etw.,. At this time tentative objectives and module titles were discussed. 
"T hese meetings ci^ukl best he descril)ed as brainstorming or no holds barred types of ses- 
sions. At times these sessions were rather lengtliy and involved, but finally each ended 
with facuitv consensus on the category under discussion. 

Step 2: The large group was then divided into writing :eams. Typically tlie large group mentioned 
in Step 1 was divided into three or four small writing teams with a Center team member 
working with each small group. The smail teams were organized with all service areas being 
represented where possiblcv The writing teams would tlicii begin to develop objectives and 
identifv potential resources for ti'.eir module. Simultaneously there were other writing 
teams at Step 2 ami therefore at .mv given time three or four modules were under devek^p- 
ment. 



/■. Milton Millet, Assistiint Profc^^sot, hnlustriiil iiiltHittion, i 'nivctsity of Missonft. Colutnbia, 
Missoti ri. 
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Step 3: riu' i filter site team member would then take tlie input received iti Step 2 and rough i>ut 
the Hitruduc tiori and hrst learning experience for the module. 

Srep 4: A small writing team would review the work ci*mpleted in Step 3 bv Th.e Center staff and 
tlien identity additional iearnnii; experienees, resources, and the module assessn>ent. As 
y >j eaii see, the faculty served as reviewers and sources of intorniation rather tlian module 
writers as sueli. 

Step 5: Takink: the input received in Step » Center site ceam member would then rou^h out tlic 
retn.i^'-det of the module, .nsisting of the remainmg learning experiences and assessment. 

Step (). Tlie same small writing team referred to in Step 4 would then review the module and make 
suggesticifis for revisions 

Step 7: rSeC^enter siie te.i»n lUAMTiber w«)uld then revise the module based on the input received. 

Step H: After the revision, the inodule was sent to a seeond small writing team for review. This 
w riting team was involvrd in the originijl conceptualization in Step 1 ;^nd provided input 
from a group that was knowledgeable about the module and at the same time able to view 
the module tr'^riT .> different pei^pectlve than the group involved in t!ie day to dav writing 
of the module. 

Step 9: The Center site team member revised the module based upon the input received in Step 8 
from the seeond review team. 

Step 10: Was a total faculty review b\ the eighteen facultv iiienibers involved with the project. 
This was the final stamp of approval or our *'go" and *'no-go** g:iuge. 

Step 1 1 : Was the forwarding of the module to Oregon State University and The Center for their 
reviews and suggestion^ for improvement. 

f ins \« T'.tir.g .iiid review cycle took approxiniatel v eight weeks for one module w^ith the module 
development overlapping and several niodules being devcK^ped simultaneouslv. This brieflv describes 
the module writing process that w as used at the University of Missouri site. This process went through 
several prototypes beiore it was tinahzed. 

( )bservation : leased ()n my involvement as a member >f several writing teams and as the coor- 
dinator of our faculty's inv()lveiiieiit in tlie project, I would like to close with the following observa- 
tions concerning (he effects of this kind of res,Mrcli and development projec t mt a faculty, 

1. The mix of service ,irea representation, in this case with the module writing teams, builds 
unitv within a department <is it fosters a greater understanding between service areas. 

2. Although this IS a verv involved pr()cess with sever*/ tevision points, I believe the checks and 
balances are needed and will result in a better finished product. 

3. The professional expertise of a faculty is strengthened bv their involvement in the develop- 
ment pr()cess rather tlian just professional reading or listening to information on the subject. 
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4. This kind ot a prDjcct develops a professional flexibility as a faculty gives and takes and 
works toward meeting the goals of such a research and development project where all of the ground 
rules are not cast ui stcriC. 

5. To receive the miixiitium effort of a faculty in such a project, particularly over the long haul, 
it is essential that part of their PTE load be assigned to the project as this is much more than just a 
hero job. 

This briefly prcvid^-s you with some of the procedures employed and reflects on the iniu^duic 
writing process utilized at the University of Missouri site. 
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UMIJZINC PERFORMANCE BASED MCMKILES IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION PR(X^RAMS 



By: Mary Jane Gru'vc 

One need iu>t be a propliet *o rec(>gni?e that the forces in edueation todav have the 
n^ckini^s oi a great resurgence in education or ot a grand retrogression, depending on 
the kind ot thinking that has mi^st weight upon their shaping. The development of a 
coherent theory of curriculum making will be one of the items that determine in whicli 
direction the scales will tilt. 

r Taba 

There can be in my .'iiind no choice in tlie wa\ that we as teacher educators wish to tilt the 
scale. One maji>r task for teachers and teacher educators, regardless of the era when thev actively 
practiced their professioiK lias and is the setting of objectives or priorities for their v,ork that lead 
to accountabilitv. Although the demand for accountability seems to be getting more emphasis these 
past tew years it is not a new concept. Otitstanding teachers and teacher educators have always had 
that as a major goal. 

Educators since early times liave endeavored to set objectives to bridge the demands of tlie 
profession to those of their clientele. For instance we recall Benjamin rrrfiikliu's disgust with the 
Latin Granimcr Schoof and his 1743 Ih-oposal.^ Kelatitij^ to the liducatiou of Voutlt in i^eumylvauia, 
that led to the establishment of the first academy in Philadelphia in 1751. 

As to their studies it would be well if thev could be taujht everything that is useful 
and evervthing that is i)rnamentaL But art is long and their time is short. It is there- 
fc^re proposed that they learn those things that are likely to be most useful and more 
ornamental: regard being had to several professions for which they are intended. 

2. Benjamin Fianklin 

Noticeable in Frankliirs intent also was "tlie training of our Natives to bear Magistracies and 
execute other public offices of trust" and **a number of the poorer Sorte will be herebv qualified 
to act as school masters". Hopefully our good friend Benjamin was referring to financially rathei 
than intellectually **poorer Sortc" as he stated this objective. 

A major cjuestu^n that, as I see it, must be answered is how (Joes one best prepare* tiachers. 
assuming we can agree upon what the cjbjectives for teacher education are. Dr. Edward Poiiierov» 
1972 Hunt Lecturer. AACTE annual meeting. Chicag(\ Illinois, said: 
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Pcrh)f iiiaiKc basfil tcjtht r cJuci4t>t)n, spDradit and scattered as it is has the potential 
tor restructuring the edueatu)i> of teachers. It bespeaks the emerging futuf e and 
points the way ft)r teacher edueatK)n, 

3. Dr. Edward Pt)merov 

It IS tt) this end a pertorniance-hased teacher education prt)graiii that the Co-operative C"ur- 
nculuni Prt)|ect that I as a teacher educator at i)regon State Universitv have been involved in tor 
the past twt) \ ears. 

l.ei's look at ()ne pinase ot Dr. P()nier()y's statement, "the pt>tential tOr restructuring tlu eau- 
eation ot leachers". W in does it need restructuring. \ ou might ask' Is it because we at teacher 
educators have been better proponents tlian practitioners of teaching/learning theories? In how 
many universitv teacher education programs have we stressed recognizing the individual and planning 
prt)gfains to meet thtir needs whiie we ate dcinaridtiig the same assignments due on the same date, 
and otteii using an identical torniat ot presentatu^n from each of our students? How often too, have 
we protessed that educaiu)n sln)uld make each individual able to t unction independently ni our 
st)cietv and then lowered his grade when lie showed the slightest deviation tn the way an assigmiient 
IS acet)niplished ; or while using lectures as our major means ot promoting learning? 

It has been said that we hear f^nlv 55 percent ot what is said and retain .iiily about one-halt of 
that. Is It anv wonder then tliat siutlentsdt) not remember iiHu h t)f what went on in college edu- 
catit)!! classes when tliev get ::uo the real wt)rld\ We tend to teach as we are taught, therefore, if 
tile priniar\ strategies used in Cwl!ege teacluT educatu>n are lecture, reading assignments (and usually 
trt)m the same book tor all students*, and written work then these will be the major strategies used 
in elementarv and secondarv educatu)n. Could this be why very tew humans functu)n to capacity 
and tew exercise tluir innate creativity ' 

Piaget contends that children learn best using ct)ncrete examples and having actual objects to 
manipulate and ^ isuali/e. Dewev tot), was a believer in nrovidir^g the iiMieiials from winch students 
( t)uld draw iiitvieiices and see relationships. A basic tenet ot vocational education is learning bv 
doing. Can we as vocational educatt)rs expect our students to learn these methods in tlie ist)lation 
ot a ciassriiom? Not that I. !U)r anv ot the rest ot vou. ! Iiope, propose that we arc to manipulate 
students, but rather tliai we can provide experiences tliat will help prospective teachers put theorv 
into practice. I see tlie modules as an aid in tliis task tliat we face. Although Tve had limited 
experience in testing mt)dules, niv experience witli tlie nKulules thus tar has been in rhi* preparation 
stage rather than in tlie actual testing ot them, t onW wish that I could be preparing tliis presentation 
after December 17. tt)r bv tlieii I will liave had several interesting experiences fr()m which to draw 
inv remarks. This term I decided to otter my vSpecial Sect)iidary Meth<u{s C>lass an ()ption ot the 
'regular wav* wliicli dt)es in itseit t)tter some options and iiiucli oppt)rtuiiity to becon>e involved in 
decisii)ns about course content; t)r tt) take the course bv using modules. Betore m;?king a decision 
wc discusseil .ind planned tlie course objectives. I explained that while each t)t the twenty -six 
studi^nts Ml the class wt)uld have experience with twt) iiu)dules t)ne as a group meiiib<'r and one as 
an iiictividual. tliev could it tbe\ so cht)se meet the class objectives et)mpleiely rhrongli the use of 
modules. Eath was asked it) think through his own needs and abilities and tt) decide which course 
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ot .Ktum to Jm), is^-. Si xcT.il iA\\]c 111 cdtcr c Uss to pursue llic ulca further. Ot these, tour ch<,)se ti> 
tr\ tins altvi native. "! wo who eanie tor eoiiterenecs deeided to sl^iv with the regular waiv. During 
fiK- c»<Mtere'Ke I hail ihcm look over a module and tried to explain mv role as a resource p^'rsoii and 
w'l.it *Ju- relationship wwjKI he. 

M\ iie\t and pruhahK hardest step to this point ■ was in choo: ''**L* rh.' Miodules that would 
l>est iK'lp the students mei t the elass ohjcetives as well as tit their personal needs. Some of the 
modules I'll recjuire and the students will have an option with others. Hopefully, I can assume some 
transtei v>t theorv betw^.^eii coneepts. This is as far as I've gone at the time tiiis paper had to be 
siihmilied, tor school had been m session less than a week. Perhaps by the Dallas meeting I will 
have tnore uitorniation about the experwiient; but as in anv inethixis course the true test is when 
the students assume a student teaeher and/or teacher role, so perhaps we'll need to explore this 
m greater dt. pih ti\ e v ears troiii now . E\en tlien, unless one used a much more sophisticated 
research niodel, it WDuld be h^rd to sa\ whether their pi^rforniance is a function of the modules or 
ot their inn,:;e abilities, and other experiences. I wonder too, if the four who chose to do it this 
wa\ did so vuilv because the elass r.\eeti> at ..even-tliirtv three mornings a week. 

Needless to say. the decision to allow tlieni the elioiee was not an easv one for. me. It does 
place extra demands on time and energy and besides nothing eould be as good as what I can offer 
them, can it' A nagging thought. Perhaps it eaii make me feel mt)rally obligated to give the modules 
a chance. It in ort.lcr to become certified teachers they have to prove competence, then I must do 
every ilmig m my [^ower to help them attain this competence. This is one more way I can try. 
Certification in Oregon has moved in that direction. Now I'd like to list just a few of the limita- 
tions and strengths ot these modules as I personally see them. Because I'd like to end on a positive 
note, rl) list the limitations first. 

Otic ma^or assuniption in the use of an\ self-paced material is that each person who reads and 
usc> the material w ill have the same interpretation ot the intent of the material that t he" writers and 
reviewers luul. This. I tK'Iieve, is not necessarily the case. I found in reviewing them that often I 
misinterpreted the intent. 

Another major ilrawback. as a writer, was the fact that there were no built in opportunities 
or lunds tor developing new resource materials to go with the modules. To me, this placed very 
coiitiinng limit. itjons on creativity. 

In writing the riioLhiles it vvas easier to specify aiiif develop measureable objectives m the 
»Mgniij\c and f>s\chMmoiei domains, than in the affective domain. By having to state an observable 
ob|t iiive. It was necessarv to overlook the tact that often while working with a student one often 
i:els a "teeling" «>r "notion' of Ins behavior which is not easily defined. I personally feel that the 
afteetivc domain plays a gieat part in developing the intellect of students, and that often in stating 
obu'ctives tins spccituallv we are <nerlooking the nature of human learning and one of the big 
g»)cds ot cduealii>n. Perhaps the evaluative deviies need to have a place tor this subjective summary 
b\ the rc'source ti.uher. 
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Tht? last limitation has to do with the adiiMiiistratiori of the modules. If they are to serve as 
I believe they were intended, we will need to seriously look at the wa\ our programs in teacher 
education are structured. It is folly t<^ thnik th^r wc can segment as is done now r!)r competencies 
that are expected in each )f four or tivc courses arid ^ain a quality performance-based self-paced 
teacher education program. 

Now for strengths, 'f one believes th«4i u teacher iS ^ facilitator of learning rather than a 
dispenser of facts, how can we continue to Iix ture. read, discuss, and then start the cyde over. 
The modules provide concrete material th;it a teat her educator can use to put this theory into 
practice, if students are trulv allowed to use the inodi lcs in a seif-select and self-pared way then 
teachers should have time to dwell on the diagnostic and prescriptive aspects of teaching. 

By having specific competencies defined, a {x-rson who is contemplating teaching as a vocation 
could be advised as to what these are and hriptd to assess his own aptitudes for the profession. 
Then perhaps teacher education might not ha\ e the rcputat^'^*^ of being the 'last resort' career 
choice of f host^ who had aspired to 'bigger and better things' but didn't quite hack it. To me 
EDUCATION IS the one discipline that affects all oihei. One needs to be educated to function in 
any career be it a doctor, lawyer, teacher, paient. sanitation engineer, ditch du^er, or whatever. 
No otfier single group of persons has as much influence on all human beings sis do teachers. There- 
fore, I feel that v^e as educators need to find ways to attract to our field those who will become 
ilie best teachers even those who may be finajuially "poorer Soite*' but certainly not the inrel- 
lect^ially **poorer Sortr". 

That teaching is a process not a product is one of ni / highest held beliefs; therefore, I feel He 
i.eed to look at the processes of education. Hope^ullv, by using the modules fall term in the three 
different wavs as a group assignment, several gnis doing one cooperatively as an individual as5»g»^- 
nient but not ?VJce^^arilv alt on the same module, and as the means of meeting the entire set of 
objectives for a given course that I shall have a cliance to evaluate different processes critic;;!!y. 

Oregon State University has set up a Idiiiing resource ccnur an which all modules with their 
resource materials are housed. There will be a staff member and/or graduate assistant on duty to 
help answer questions, do videotaping, etc.. when the students* resource teacher isn't available. 
Dr. Wavne Courtney, who is director of this center, describes the advantages of the learning resource 
center as: 

1 . THF. STUDENT CAN CHCX)SE HIS OWN TIME TO LEARN. 

Learning programs are located in an "open laboratory" or ''resource center*' where 
the student can come and go according to his own personal schedule. 

2. THE STUDENT CAN STUDY FOK AS LONG AS HE WISHES. 

Since the indiv^duali^ed parr of the course is unscheduled, the student may parti- 
cipate in the learning experience tor as long as iie is mentally productive. 
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THE STUDENT CAN PRcXTEED AT IMS OWN RATE OF LEARNING. 



The student controls the materials and media presentation and may repeat the 
program or move ahead according to his own needs. 

4. THE STUDENT IS IN A DISTRACTION FREE STUDY ENVIRONMENT, 

The student has a fruiu low center seat with respect to the audiovisual 
materials. Earphones may be utilized to eliminate outside noises. 

5. THE LEARNING EXPERIENCE IS ACTIVE RATHER THAN PASSIVE AND 
INVOLVES A VARIETY OF ACTIVITIES. 

The student is frequently asked to perform a task or participate by writing 
responses or observing. The learning center facility provides slides and tapes, 
motion picture films niodels, maps, globes, displays, and any other media to 
the learner. 

6. THE STUDENT KNOWS WHAT IS EXPECTED OF HIM AND IS GRADED 
ACCORDINGLY. 

Properly prepared programs have well defined objectives and learning goals. 
The learner tries to reach a competency level rather than a grade based on a 
normal distribution. 

7. MORE STUDENTS CAN RECEIVE PERSONAL ATTENTION FROM THE 
;NS1kuCTOR. 

While many students are busy with their own learning experiences, one student 
can receive assistance from the instructor on a one-to-one basis. Small group 
discussions are also oossible because of the rearranarment of the instructor's 
schedii^c 

«. INHIVIDUALIZED PRCXiRAMS CAN SERVE A LARGER NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS WITHIN THE SAME SIZE FACILITY. 

The learning jaboratory can be made available more hours than a convcntiona! 
lab since it is selt-teachin^ and can bo supervised by a lab or faculty assistant. 
More than one course can utilize the facility at the same time. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED PROGRAMS ARE USUALLY BETTER ORGANIZED AND 
THE MATERIALS CAN BE EVALUATED AND CHANGED WHERE IMPROVE- 
MENT IS NECESSARY. 



The program matcriais are physical: they can be judged by the learner, the instructor, 
and by his colleagues. Details can be corrected if wrong or not clearly stated. 

10. THE INSTRUCTION IS CONSISTENT . ACCURATE . CONTINUALLY DYNAMIC . 
AND PATIENT . 

The inconsistency of day-to-day physical effectiveness of the instructor can be 
avoided. The instruction will be the same for every section where multiple 
sections of one cniTrse are offered. 

Pcrliaps the words of Bach in Jonatliati Livitigstoti Seagull. "The gull sees farthest who flies 
est" has implications for teacher education also. 
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MODULE UTILIZATION IN VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 
AT TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 



By: Richard A. Adamsky 

This past September, more than 100 occupationally competent persons without any vocational 
teacher preparation began teaching vocational students in the Eastern Region of Pennsylvani:^. One 
hundred and eight of these new teachers arc currently receiving their teacher education on an in- 
service basis within our competency and field based Vocational Teacher Education Program called 
VITAL. 

VITAL is an acronym that stands for Vocational Intern Teaching which is Applied Learning. 
The word VITAL aptly expresses our concern that each beginning vocational teacher be required to 
apply immediately the teaching skills he or she develops as a result of his or her professional educa- 
tion; further, that the application occur in an actual teaching environment. 

Pilot Project - The Past 

Program VITAL evolved from a pilot project that was conducted this past spring semester. The 
pilot project was the product of an agreement between The Center for Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation at The Ohio State University and the Division of Vocational Education at Temple University. 
In this agreement. Temple University was designated as a site for module testing and, with the en- 
dorsement of the Pennsylvania Department of Education, Bureau of Vocational Education, testing 
began as part of the pilot project. 

The traditional in-service vocational teacher education program at Temple requires in-service 
teachers to obtain their professional preparation by attending classes at one of our several centers. 
W!ien an intern teacher has successfully completed a number of courses, he or she is granted a pro- 
visional teaching certificate- The provisional certificate can be mad^* permanent upon the successful 
completion of additional course work and three ye^rs of teaching on the provisional certificate. We 
have found very little evidence to support the conclusion that our traditional program is influencing 
greatly the teaching behavior of our in-service teachers. We feel that the primary reason for this is 
that the application stage in the learning process is being largely neglected since the mode of instruc* 
tion is most often that of lecture and discussion. 

The pilot project was designed to overcome several weaknesses in o'jr traditional program. 
Foremost in our minds was: (1) to individualize the vocational teacher education program, (2) have 
it competency based, and (3) to require each in-service teacher to prove his teaching competency in 
an actual teaching environment. 

The modules that The Center released to us for testing allowed us to individualize ou»* program; 
Modules could be assigned to each in-service teacher based upon his specific needs. Since the modules 
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arc dcsii^ncd to move a user through learning experiences that progress from simple awareness through 
the application stage of learning with specific criteria forjudging competency, the program could be 
competency based: competency that can be proven in an actual teaching environment. 

In January of 1973, fifteen beginning vocational teachers from Delaware County with little or 
no professional preparation volunteered to receive their professional preparation via the pilot program, 
A resource person was appointed to assess their professional needs, assign modules to them on a needs 
basis, and to help them use the modules to develop specific teaching competencies. An instructional 
material specialist was also appointed to assist the resource person in such things as obtaining instruc- 
tional material and keeping records of competency development. 

The resource person worked within the three Delaware County Schools four days each week 
with the fifteen beginning teachers and helped them develop specific teaching competencies. On 
Friday of each week, he returned to Temple with evidence of his teachers' competency development. 
Evidence came in two forms; either videotapes of the teachers performing specific teaching skills or 
products that the teachers had produced. The resource person would also bring back videotapes of 
the conferences he had held with either individual teachers or small groups of the teachers. 

Evidence o\ teaching competency was reviewed by the resource person, the curriculum special- 
ist, and the project coordinator. Based on the evidence, individual teachers were either given credit 
for having developed a specific competency or were cycled back to participate in additional learning 
experiences. Upon completion of a module, a new module was assigned to a teacher based upon his 
or her needs. Evidence of the resource person's ability to help his or her teachers through individual 
and group conferences was reviewed by the resource person and the project coordinator. This evi- 
dence was used to help the resource person sharpen his supervisory skills. 

In May > the pilot project ended. The success of the project was best expressed by one master 
teacher from the Delaware County Vocational Schools. He had this to say about the project: "The 
teachers out here view the traditional program as something an intern teacher must complete to get 
a teaching certificate. In contrast, they feel that the intern teachers receiving their professional cdu* 
cation VITAL style are developing the skills needed to teach vocational students." 

It would be foolish wf me to state that the pilot project was completely successful. There were 
a number of problems encountered during the project. In spite of these problems, the fifteen teachers 
who participated in the pilot program became mea?;urably mure competent teachers than they were 
prior to their experiences within the project. 

Protrrarn Vital - The Present 

We were so encouraged by tlie results of the pilot project that we decided tliat each person 
entering vocational teaching directly from business and industry in September 1973 should be given 
the same opportunity as tlie fifteen teachers from Delaware County. 

In order to make this possible. Program VITAL was designed. The program incorporated a num- 
ber of concepts often suggested by teacher educators, but seldom employed by them for one or 
another reasons. Among the concepts incorporated were: field-based teacher education, competency- 
based teacher education, criterion referenced evaluation, individualized learning, self-pacing. 
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sclt\'valuan<'ns. aiul ilitti ii lUi.itrd stattiiig. The VITAL prot^rain is effective only because each con- 
cept works in L onil>inatU)n witli the others. The proi;rani could not be ettcctive unless dittcrentiated 
M.dtini; is a reahtv. I heretore, let's examine the staff we are usiti;:. 

rhe Intern : The mtern is iiltiniarely responsible for his or her own learning since he or she sets his 
. Ati leariiitii; pa<. e and [v rtoruis selt evaluatnii;. He or stie is in eftect a member ot our staff, 

I'he Kesiilent Resource Person : Ihe resident resource person is a helper to his or her interns. He 
Iieips the interns anaU ze their nwn needs and select self-instructional modules. He guides interns in 
rile ;leLtion ot learnini: experiences and provides them with feedback on their performance. Since 
he is the resident resource person, he is a master teacher in the school in which his interns are teacli- 
irii;. He helps them wiieii iie himself is not teacfiiiig his own students. Generaily iie works with from 
two to three interns at a time. 

The Field Kest>urce Person : The field resource person has Irom twelve to fifteen intern teachers to 
help. He or slu- .i'sm helps the resident resource persi>ns workm^; wuh his or lier interns. He or she 
works cItfseU w nil senior teacher educators. He i^r she functions in much the same manner as a resi- 
dent ri soLirce person, but has the additional responsibilit v of collecting evidence of the competencies 
Ills or her interns ha\e developed. This evidence is presenteci to his or her senior teacher educator. 
I'lilike the resident resource person, he or she is an einplovee of Temple University and moves among 
as main as tour local edueationa! institutions. 

Mje Senior Teacher Educator : I he seiiit)r teacher educator coordinates the efforts of his resource 
persons in developing the teachui^ conipetencN of his interns. He must maintain cooperative rela- 
tionships bi iween the universitv he represents and a local educational institution in which his in- 
terns art- located, f' rev^viently he reviews Ins interns' competency devel(jpmeni with his resource 
persons and duci ts liie'r effoils develop super\'is<)rv skills. 

Tlu C ouncil of Educators : The council of educators consists of representatives of local adininistra- 
tii)n. teat lier education, and competent teachers. I lie function of the council is to evaluate each 
intern's cotnpetency when a certification decision is to be made about tiie intern. On the basis of 
the tA iih lu e (Mcsented to the council b\ the senior teacher educator on behalf of his or her intern, 
the couiu it mav recoiiunend that the intern be pro\ isionallv accepted into the profession, or develop 
additit-na) competencies (Mior to accejnaiu e. 

rhf staff needed ti> make the VI l AL program operational was identified and tramed this pasi 
summer. Additional staff is eurreniK undergoing training. 

rile yjJ[AL_ prograni operates as follows: 

The first step is taken when a resource person meets with one of his or her interns to help fiini 
or her own teaching conipetencv. On the basis of this analysis, the intern selects a module and then 
revK i^s iliL' (Hrlur niaiiL r t titcria stared in the moiiule. 
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At this pt)int. tlic intern must decide if he can meet the stated criteria or not. A ••yes'' or '*no'' 
decision is reached that determines the next step he will follow. Let us follow a "no'' decision first. 




In this case, the intern would be guided into appropriate learning experiences by his or her re- 
source person. 



I r R 

SELECT 
LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES 



The intern will find himself doing such things as viewing a film, or practicing a teaching skill 
before his peers. 



1 




PARTICIPATE 




IN 




LEARNIN<; 




EXPERIENCES 





When the intern believes that he or she can meet the stated criteria for performance he or she 
attempts to prove his or her competency. He or she might show that he or she is able to introduce 
a lesson, employ oral questioning, or prepare a lesson plan. 



i 




PERFORM 




TERMINAL 




BEHAVIOR 




PROCESS/ 




PRODUCT 





Notice tliat earlier it was decided to follow a "no" decision. However, it is possible for tiie in- 
tern to have reached a "yes" decision and ininicdiately try to prove his competency. 
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Self-evaluation occurs next. The intern compares his performance against the stated criteria for 
competency. He must decide for himself if he is competent at the particular teaching skill he is work- 
ing on. A "no'' decision cycles him back fo additioria] learning experiences. 




In contrast, a **yes** decision results in his providing evidence of competency to his resource 
person. 



F R 




EVIDENCE OF 




TERMINAL 




PERFORMANCE 




REVIEWED 





His resource person then decides whether or not he has met the criteria at an appropriate level 
of performance, 




In either case, a conference is held between the intern and his resource person. The resource 
person helps his or her intern analyze his or iier competency and advises him or her as to whether or 
not the evidence should be reviewed by a senior teacher educator. The intern either chooses to par- 
ticipate in additional learning experiences prior to once again trying to prove competency or chooses 
to have the evidence presented to a senior teacher educator. 
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SUPERVISORY 
CONFERENCE 



If the evidence is to be reviewed by a senior teacher educator, the resource person and the senior 
teacher educator hold a meeting. The evidence is reviewed by both and a decision is reached to either 
cycle the intern back to additional learning experiences or add this evidence of competency to that 
already accumulated. 



S F 




EVIDENCE OF 




TERMINAL 




BEHAVIOR 




REVIEWED 






ADD EVIDENCE 
TO CUMULATIVE 
RECORD OF 
COMPETENCY. 



When, in the opinion of a senior teacher educator, sufficient evidence of an intern's teaching 
competence is accumulated to justify being provisionally certified as a vocational teacher, the evi- 
dence is brought to the council of educators. The council reviews the evidence and decides whether 
or not to recommend the intern for provisional certificaMon. 




NO 



The senior teacher educator is either directed to collect additional evidence to support the in- 
tern's teaching competency or he or she is directed to recommend to the state that the intern be 
provisionally certified. 



YES 



NO 



COLLECT 
ADDITIONAL 
EVIDENCE 



ISSUE 
PROFESSIONAL 
CERTIFICATE 
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This tlu'ii is t>ur VITAL program. It is now in full operation and serving 108 new vocational 
teachers in twenty three schools in Eastern Pennsylvania. These new teachers are being helped in 
their professional preparation by fifty-four resident resource persons, seven field resource persons, 
six senior teacher educators, and a pro-am coordinator. Twenty-three councils of educators have 
assumed the responsibility fur their provisional certification. 

The Future 

We are currently planning to initiate a new pilot project. We hope to work with twcnry voca- 
tional teachers who have already received provisional certification. Half of this group will be teachers 
who entered the profession directly from business or industry and the other half will be teachers who 
entered the profession after completing a four-year vocational teacher education program; they hold 
a baccalaureate degree. 

All twenty of the teachers will get an individualized program that will lead toward their per- 
manent certification as a vocational teacher. Their program, like the VITAL program, will be both 
field and competency based. Their competency development will be guided by supervisory personnel 
within their own schools and evaluated by senior teacher educators from the division of vocational 
education. 

If the new pilot proves successful, we will feel justified in placing greater responsibility for voca* 
tional teacher education into the hands of local school supervisory personnel. 

Ultimately, we hope to offer a competency and field based program to serve at! the professional 
needs of the vocational educator. Plans are now underway to develop such a program for vocational 
coordinators, supervisors, and administrators. 

We, in the division, f<'cl fortunate to have been selected as a test site for The Center's modules. 
We feel fortunate to have received support from the state and cooperation from local school admin- 
istrators. 

Given the software, the support, and the cooperation needed, we believe we may soon be able 
to answer one question that plagued teacher educators for years, namely, does teacher education 
make a difference in teacher performance? 
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GLEN OAKS: AN ENVIRONMENTAL SIMULATION 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



By: Jimmy G. Kocningcr 

The literature abounds with laudatory claims that simulation training techniques have proven 
effective in providing the teacher in training with a learning environment relevant to his future role 
in teaching. The simulated learning environment provides the teacher in training the opportunity 
to apply theoretical concepts to realistic situations that he will probably encounter on the job. 
Several packages utilizing simulation techniques are available in elementary education and a few 
at the secondary level. Upon assuming my duties as a teacher <*ducator, I began starching for 
instructional materials which used simulation techniques for pu- M \ng vocational teaching per^ionne 
The Center for Vocational and Technical Education at The Ohio State University is one of the 
largest and most active developers and distributors of simulation packages for training vocational 
personnel. However, The Center's initial efforts were focused primarily upon leadership develop- 
ment training for state level supervisory personnel. 

Recognizing the need for instructional materials for vocational teacher education using simu- 
lation training techniques. The Center contracted with the Department of Vocational Education 
at the University of Northern Colorado, Greeley, Colorado, to design, develop, and validate a com- 
prehensive simulation training package which could be used for preservice and in-service preparation 
of vocational teaching personnel. This developmental effort has resulted in a comprehensive simu- 
lation package called THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION. 

THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION was designed to prepare vocational teachers for the secon- 
dary level and c an be employed in the preparation of all vocational teachers regardless of program 
area: in graduate or undergraduate courses: or in preservice or in-service activities. The package 
can be used in its entirety to simulate one year's expcric:ice in operating a vocational program 
or can be fragmented to provide concentration wuhin a particular module, THE GLEN OAKS 
SIMULATION is divided into modules each focusing upon a different function performed by the 
vocational teacher. These modules include *'Demograpliic Data/' *Trograin Planning and Public 
Relations," *'Selection, Guidance, and Counseling," **School-related Activities." "Instruction," 
"Coordination Activities," **Youth Organization," ^^Professional Activities," and "Adult Education. 

The genesis of the GLEN OAKS SIMULATION can be traced to a series of vocational state 
leadership development workshops spon^ired by The Center for Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation in which The Center developed simulations were used. The worksliop instructors, personnel 
from The Center, conducted an informal survey in these workshops and found an interest in 
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instruttiiULii n'latcTials usiii^ simulation techniques for preparing vocational teaching personnel. 
The idea ot simulation train'ng materials for the preparation of vHurational teaching personnel was 
tui tiler explored through a national surxey of prominent vocational teacher educators and state 
supervisors. The results indicated a definite need existed for teacher preparation materials utilizing 
simulation techniques. A proposal was drafted to devel<ip THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION and 
was subsequently tunded by The Center in October 197 L 

The Developmental Process * 

The developmental process encompassed a two-year period of time, represented thousands of 
hours ot efforts, and varying degrees of involvement by approximately 1 500 persons. To guide the 
development ot the package, the developers establis,hed five major goals. It was felt that THE GLEN 
OAKS SIMULATION should: 

1. provide the participant with a learning environment relevant to his future 
role as a vocational teacher 

2. provide the participant the opportunity to experience a wide variety of 
tasks performed by vocational teachers 

3. include simulated incidents which are realistic, relevant, and meaningful 
Co the participants 

4. encourage a high degree of participant involvement and provide an enjoy- 
able learning experience 

5. provide the participant the opportunity for practical application of 
theoretical concepts 

The developmental process was supported by a cofitriiual exaniination of the emerging product 
iis light of liie established goals. The developers feel that the package has a firm base and progressed 
tt)ward completion with many input and recycling processes which prompted modifications in the 
package thereby strengthening the product. Based upon the reactions of the field-testers and other 
users, it is beheved that THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION is ready for dissc^mination. THE GLEN 
OAKS SIMULATION is now in the hands of The Center and will be disseminated through their 
efforts. 



*Contac t Dr. Kendrick L. Spooner, Research Coordinator, Department of Vocational 
Education, University of Northern Colorado, Greeley, Colorado, for an extensive description of 
the process used in developing THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION. 
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Benefits 



Advocates of simuUtion training techniques do not purpose that simulation, in gencraK or THE 
GLEN OAKS SIMULATION, in particular, is the panacea for an effective vocational teacher pre- 
paruthMi progr.un. Htmevt r, the deveU>pers, field-testers, and users of THE GLEN OAKS StMUi-A- 
Tli)N have identified several benefits which they have observed in implementing the package into 
their readier preparation programs. These benefits include: 

1. A ma]i)ruy of those participating in THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION exhibited 
a positive attitude towa»'d the learning experience and felt that tine activities were 
luu only inforn^ative but were enjoyable. 

2. .Ahhnugii !itt!e statistical data are available to support this belief, it was felt that 
THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION facilitates a greater transfer of learning from the 
instructional environment to a real situation as compared to other teaching tech- 
niques. 

3. Time compression is possible in using THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION thus 
allowing a sequence of events to be experienced from beginning to end. 

4. Participants in THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION can make decisions in a 
relativelv sate learning environment without threat of censure or bodily harm. 

5. Utiluation of THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION allows immediate consequen- 
tial teedback to the participants. 

(). THE GLEN (^AKS SIMULATION has been designed so that participants can 
eypvTieiice the complexities ot group interaction. 

7. Participants appe:4r motivated to complete the simulated tasks which are 
presented to them. 

8. Self-evaluation is possible in THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION and the 
opportunity to improve one's p<;rformaiice in subsequent trials. 

9. THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION allows presentation of incidents which may 
or ma\ not occur when training in a real situation such as in the student teach- 
ing experience. 

10. observation of those participating in THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION allows 
evaluation bv the observer in which assessment of performance in a real situation 
would be difficult, dangerous, or impossible. 
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n. THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION allows rcproductibility of an event and/or 
a scries oi events that couid not be repeated and observed otherwise. 

1 2. Iiivi)lveniciit in THE CLEN OAKS SIMULATION aUows the participant the 
opportunity to be aware of, investigate, and interact with many of those 
variables which comprise the total environment of reality. 

13. It was observed that decision making skills and decisions were improved 
through involvement with THE GI.EN OAKS SIMULATION. 

14. Users of THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION expressed their enjoyment in using 
the package. 

1 5. Since the package is composed ot many incidents which in most instances are 
selt-contained and have no relationship to another incident, the package offers 
total flexibility to the user in that itcrns can be deleted, modified, or added 
where needed. 

Most teacher educators using THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION or other simulation packages 
support the benefits presented; however, too little research is available to testify to the statistical 
validity of these and other assertions. Altlujugh the purist has approached simulation with a some- 
what skeptical attitude due to the lack of research evidence, those who have used this instructional 
technique applaud with enthusiasm. 

Uses For The Simulation 

THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION was developed to be used in both preservice and in-service 
teacher preparation activities. Any number of uses can be made of the package by higher ec^ucation 
institutions, including: 

1. THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION could be used in a single quarter or semester 
course. Due to comprehensiveness of the package, it is recommended that 
the package be used throughout all vocational teacher preparation courses as a 
complement to the existing curriculum. 

2. THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION amki be used in an intensive one- or two- 
week workshop program focusing upon whatever modulc(s) would be appro* 
priate to the objectives of the workshop. 

3. THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION could be used as a performance evaluation device 
at either the student's entry point or exit from the program. Students could be 
monitored as tht*y work their way through the several items and performance records 
maintained. 
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4. THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION could be used as preparation for the student- 
teaching experience. 

5. If a sufficient number of qualified student-teaching centers are noj available, 
THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION could be used as a portion of a student's 
experience. 

6. For students who have not chosen a teaching career in vocational education, 
THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION could be used to expose potential vocational 
teachers to a vr.riety of tasks they will be called upon to perform in a secondary 
vocational education program. 

7. THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION can be used as an attitudinal change mechanism 
in situations where the user wishes to modify existing attitudes which may be the 
result of limited experience or insufficient information, 

S. THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION could be uscu as a screening device for persons 
seeking entry into professional teacher preparation programs. 

It is encouraging to the developers tliat THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION has not only been 
adopted by vocational teacher educators but general educators as well. Several institutions have 
tepuitcd that guidance and counseling personnel arc using the one hundred cumulative record 
folders and selected in-baskct items included in the **Selectioii, Guidance, and Counseling" modul 
In addition, the two slide-tape presentations depicting the simulated city and high school are 
being used by educators as a base for not only class discussion but as data bases for specialized 
simulations for their institution. The faculty handbook has also been used by administrators as a 
guide for developing a handbook for their district. 

In the context of in-service uses of the package, a local district could use THE GLEN OAKS 
SIMULATION for the following purposes: 

1, THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION could be used as a complete year long in-service 
program for vocational educators, 

2, THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION could be used as a screening device for appli- 
cants for a vocational education position. 

3, THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION could be used as a summer experience for 
teachers in a local district who are new to the community and/or who lack pro- 
fessional training in vocational education, 

4, THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION could be used with advisory committees, 
businessmen, parents, students, etc. for identifying alternative courses of 
action for solving a particular problem. 
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5. A local vocational teacher and/or administrator couid use portions of THE 
GLEN OAKS SIMULATION to illustrate the magnitude of the vocational 
teacher's job. 

Simulation Techniques 
Several simulation techniques have been employed in THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION. 

{n-basket Correspondence 

Throughout THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION participants receive written correspondence. 
The purposes of this correspondence can be one or more of the foHowing: 

1. to provide information and guidance as the participants progress through the 
simulation activities (a sample ''Key Points to Remember'' can be found in 
Appendix A.) 

2. to serve as a stimulus to secure the participants reaction to the correspondence 
(a sample letter can be found in Appendix B.) 

3. to simulate desk-oriented work activity 

4. to expose the participants to the types of correspondence which might be 
received by a vocational teacher 

Interruption Scripts 

A number of scripts are provided the user which can be injected into the simulation activities 
at the disgression of the user and without prior warning to the participants. The term 'interruption 
script'' is descriptive of the technique since the user would actually interrupt the normal classroom 
activity and request a participant to respond to a question or a statement. For example, the user 
would direct a student to answer a telephone, real or simulated, and respond to the caller's remarks. 
A sample interruption script can be found in Appendix C. 

Presentation Scripts 

In the presentation script, the participant is directed to prepare a short talk, e.g. a five minute 
presentation, to an audience, e.g., the Glen Oaks Faculty Senate, and respond to questions from 
the audience. A sample presentation script can be found in Appendix D. 
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Interactive Scripts 



Interactive scripts are role-play situations in which a participant would interact with a written 
script that has been designed to lead a person through a conversation focusing upon a particular 
topic, e.g., discussing the development of a training plan for a particular student. A sample inter- 
active script can be found in Appendix E. 

Components 

THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION is comprised of several modules which may be used in their 
totality or modules can be used independently of each other. 

Demographic Data 

The Demographic Data module i^ designed tu accomplish the foiiowing objectives: 

1. to enhance role assumption by the participants, 

2. to create an atmosphere of realism in the university classroom, and 

3. to i»l!ow tlie participant the opportunity to analyze both the community, 
Gien Oaks, and the high school. Glen Oaks High School, to anticipate 
problems which might occur in the establishment of a vocational program 
at Gle?i Oaks High School, and to prognosticate preventive strategies. 

The participant receives his/her role assignment in the initi;^! in-baskct item which reaus as 
follows: 

100 Having received your baccalaureate degree recently, you subiuittcd 
your applicatioi^ to several school systems, both in-state and out-of- 
state, for a position as a secondary vocational teacher-coordinator for 
the coming school year. You hope to find a position in another state, 
therefore, you are extremely interested in the newly established voca- 
tional program at Glen Oaks High School in Glen Oaks, Bucliat^nM,,, 
The state of Buchaiman has great appeal to you and you are looking 
forward to the opportunity to initiate a new cooperative vocational 
education program. 

Following conversations with your teacher educator from whom you 
received your training, you have decided to accept the position with 
Glen Oaks High School if it were {)ffered to you.'* 
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Or. RaTidall Tav lor. SupcTintcndcnt of the Glen O^ks School District, extends a teaching 
contract to the participant which he requests be signed and returned. Upon receipt of the signed 
contract by t!ie district. Mr. Irving B. Stewart. Principal of Glen Oaks High Scliool welcomes the 
participant to the faculty and provides a 'Xllen Oaks High School Faculty Handbook" for orien- 
t^rftion purposes. The table of contents for the faculty handbook can be found in Appendix F. 

Following a conversation with Mr. Stewart, Mr. James Thompson, Supervisor, Division for 
Vocational and Technical Education, welcomes the participant to the state and describes the 
situation the new teacher will find at Glen Oaks High School: 

103-A **You are probably aware thar vocational education docs not hold 
the status it should in the educational community, particularly at 
Glen Oaks High School. There will be pressures exLiicd by parents, 
taculty members, and others to keep many students in the academic 
channel. Although I do not desire to paint a portrait of gloom. I 
want you to be aware of vour situation ul realize that I will be 
more than happy to assist you in vour endeavors." 

In addition. Mr. Thompson encloses a copy of the **Buchannan Policies and Procedures Manual" 
and selected manpower data. 

The Glen Oaks Chamber ot Commerce welcomes the new teacher to the community and sends - 
a promotional brochure entitled *Tacts About Glen Oaks.'' An outline of this brochure can be 
found in Appendix G. 

To gi»in a greate r understanding of the city of Glen Oaks and Glen Oaks High School, the 
participant views two slide-tape presentations. The first sli'^'^-rapc prccentation, **Glen Oaks, 
Buchannan,"' was developed by the Glen Oaks Chamber of Commerce for promotional events. 
The second presentation, *'Glen Oaks High School/' was produced by the Glen Oaks Student 
Council and depicts student, faculty, and administrator attitudes toward Glen Oaks High School. 
The scripts for these two slide-tape presc^ntations can be found in Appendix H and I. 

To this point, the participant has oniy been introduced to the Lnviri)nment and provided 
numerous items of information which will be used in future tasks. 

Program Planning and Public Relations 

In tile ^Program Planning and Public Relations" module, the participant is exposed to a number 
of simulated incidents which might be experienced by a vocational teacher in establishing and pro- 
moting a voca;ional education program. 

The initial task to be Lonipleted by the participant is the preparation of a VE12() Program 
Proposal which must be submitted to the Division for Vocational a!^d Technical Education. Mr* 
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Thompson has written the school district and toM them that failure to submit the VE 1 20 could 
jeopardize the district receiving reimbursement monies from the state. Although the new teacher 
has not yet moved to Clen Oaks. Mr. Stewart notifies the new teacher and tells him that it is his 
responsibility to begin drafting the proposal so that the final draft can be submitted during the 
first week of school. The stage is set when the participant is told to assume he has arrived in Gleii 
Oaks and directed to report to the principalis office for an initial interview which the participant 
role-plays via an interactive script. 

Additional tasks which the partvripant is called upon to perform in this module are: 

1. identify materials, equipment, £.ni supplies needed to support the instructional 
program but remaining within thv prescribed budget 

2. present a five-minute talk at the first Faculty Senate meeting of the year and 
respond to questions from individual faculty members regarding the newly 
established vocational education program 

Sample questions are: 

204-E "First, let me welcome you to Glen Oaks High. . . I am Miss Brooks- 
my specially is ancient civilizations Can we as faculty make recom- 
mendations for students to enter your work program? Believe ine, 
1 have some students in my classes I'd like to get rid of." 

2()4-H **You probably intend to promote your classes to secure an adequ^^te 
enrollment levcl-won't you be pulliu^ students away from the college 
preparatory courses -Oh, forgive nie-the name is Ward --Tm in the 
Mathematics Department.'* 

3. prepare an article for the local newspaper describing your vocational program 

4. design a model classroom facility for your vocational program including a floor 
plan complete with dimensions, location of instructional, office, and operational 
equipment 

5. identify persons for membership on the advisory committee, prepare a letter to 

be mailed to prospective commiffee members inviting tliem to serve a term, develop 
an agenda for the initial organizatiuiial meeting, and respond to questions ftom 
advisory committee members 

6. respond to questions from faculty members during a visit to the faculty lounge 
Sample questions are: 
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2 1 n B 'M'ni glad yt)U dropped in tliis lounge iliis afternoon because Susan 
Hawkins is enrolled in your coop program and she lias continuously 
failed to complete lier homework assignments. When asked about 
her assignenitiis, she shrugged her shoulders and indicated slie !iad 
to work such long hours. Students should be in high school to learn 
how to succeed in this world. They will begin working soon enough. 
I just don*t think your program is allowing them to learn what they 
will need in later lite. 

210-H **Wliy do the vocational programs receive so much fedcn>i dollars? 

I've seen too many programs ruined because of federal intervention. 
Just what percentage of your funds do come from the federal level?** 

Selection. Quid a nee, and Counseling 

One of tlie most important tasks performed by a vocational teacher is the recruitment and 
selection of students. In this module, the participant is told that the Glen Oakii counselors have 
identified 100 students who have expressed interest in the vocational education program. No 
attempt was made to screen the applicants prior to the vocational teacher's arrival. Each partici 
pant in tlie simulation is directed to select students for liis vocational program. Tlie selection 
process ts limited to a review of the cumulative record folders cdcli of tlti' 100 ^rud^ntc '.vho 
have indicated an interest in the vocational program. A sample cumulative record folder can be 
found in Appendix J. 

Additional tasks which the participant is called upon to complete are: 

1. develop ;» list of occupational areas in which studei-ts can work and be enrolled 
in the vocational education program being established 

2. provide a nummary of occupational opportunities available for tliose students 
who complete the vocational education pfogram 

3. identify selection criteria used for screening students for the program 

4. design an application blank for students wiio are interested in the vocational 
education program 

5. prepare a list of guidance materials appropriate for the occupational prepara- 
tion area 

6. develop a pre-enrollmeiit promotional campaign for student recruitment 
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hi additii)!!, tlu' p«irticipji!it is exposed to a variety of rather demanding scheduling, guidance 
and counseling, and discipline problems. For example, the participant will receive a letter from a 
parent, Mr. Ralph Glenn, which reads as follows: 

314 "I am writing to \ou as a conccined parent. This concerns Pat's job 
which rcijuires her to work on Sundays. We are concerned that Pat 
could b'' losuig touch with f.iinily life because of her present situation. 
We have alwavs been a close family, and Sundays have alwavs been a 

fainilv d '.v We feel that Pat has lost touch with us. She seems to 

be a different person since having a job. She does not communicate 
with her mother or m\'selt at all am more. P^f'** attitude is one of 
resentment and disrespect toward us. . . . We need a solution soon, 
bettjre we lose our daughtef." 

SchiK >l rc-larcii Activities 

In this module, the part^^ 'p.nit is exposed to main' of the ev<'rvd«\v school activities which 
many times are not covered in a teacher preparation program but yvi are significant tasks. A few 
of the' tasks which the participant will be called upon to perform are; 

1. present a hve-mmute talk to students as if it were the first day of class and respond 
to •^lieir questions vja an mteractivc script. 

Sample questions are: 

4()(J E *M)o \ (>u get us our jobs?^" 

40i> Ci "Ed C^ox is my name and I work Thursday, Friday, and Saturday and 
s(nnetinies on Sunday for mv dad. Is it OK if I work for my dad?'* 

4()() P ''What if I don't like the job you get me. Can i quit whenever I want?'' 

2. design a procedure for collecting monies from students tor textbook rentals, organi- 
zation dues, eonsummable supphes. etc, 

3. prepare a list of eonsummable supplies needed for the program. 

4. devise a method for securing textbook tees, etc. frc ?7i students who fail to pay 
them on time. 

5. determine whether vou want to maintain the work permit records for the entire 
school. 
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6. determine whether to accept a donation (if a videotape recorder from a local 
businessman for your program. 

7. determine whether or not you want tu co-sponsor the Glen Oaks High School 
Student Council. 

8. determine an alternative plan of action when it is discovered that a field-trip 
that has been scheduled for weeks must be cancelled because the vocational 
teacher did not receive proper clearance. 

Instruction 

In this module, the participant is confronted with situations in which the following tasks must 
be accomplished: 

1. develop a course outline for each class taught. 

2. develop a list of instructional techniques which can be appropriately and 
effectively utilized in the classroom. 

3. design a IcFSon using the instructional systems approach. 

4. describe the involvement of students, parents, employers, faculty, administrators, 
etc. which should be considered in the development of the instructional program. 

5. develop a list of inaii actional materials, textbooks, etc. which should be ordered 
and placed in the instructional materials laboratory for use by students enrolled 
in the vocational education program. 

discuss your ideas regarding the implementation of the career education concept 
into the Glen Oaks School District. 

Coordination Activities 

The module is probably the most comprehensive of all the modules in THE GLEN OAKS 
SIMULATION, The participant is called upon to perform task*; which encompass much of the 
coordination function. A few of the tasks which the participant is called upon to complete are; 

1. present a fifteen-minute talk to the Glen Oaks Chamber of Commerce and respond 
to questions following the presentation. 
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Sample cjuestions are: 



6()0-J **I have a question. . . if the kid doesn*t work out* can I replace him when- 
ever I want or am I obligated to him for a specified period?'* 

600 L **Are the students in your program potential dropouts? Is that why they 
are working as well as going to classes?** 

2. design an overall promotional plan for promoting the vocational education program 
in the community. 

3. design a form which can be used for recording job requests which are called into 
the high school. 

4. seek solutions to problems, such as: 

606 **lt has been reported that a few students have interviewed for part-time 
jobs in the community and told the employers that they were enrolled 
in the vocational education program. However, they are not enrolled in 
the program. The participant i> called upon to suggest a course of 
action that would eliminate misrepresentation of this nature." 

5. develop plans for a training sponstjr orientation training session. 

6. respond tv. a concerned citizcn*s letter to the principal which reads as follows: 

608-B ** The other day I was out ordering some stationary for my business, 

when I noticed your cooperative education teacher visiting with someone 
at Smother*s cafe. This did not distrub me except that when I returned 
the next day to deliver a package to one of our accounts nearby, and 
guess who I saw in Smother's again? As a taxpayer ( became a little 
concerned. Are we actually paying teachers to go out and drink coffee 
all day? All we hear is the over-crowding of our classrooms and a need 
for more money to hire more teachers. Maybe we should start solving 
the problem by having all of our teachers teaching instead of visiting." 

7. conduct an interview with a prospective training statioTi sponsor for the purpose of 
establishing initial rapport via an interactive script. 

8. explain the cooperative education program to a prospective training station sponsor 
via an interactive script. 

9. convince an employer to provide a training station via an interactive script. 
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10. discuss the training agreement with a training station sponsor via an interactive 
script. 

1 1. design a training pLn for a particular student in discussion with the training 
sponsor via an interactive script. 

12. respond to employer's objectives to working with the vocational education 
program and/or particular students. 

13. determine whetlier you want to admit a student into your prc^ram who does not 
necessarily have an occupational interest in the field for which you are preparing 
students. 

14. respond to irate employers who feel the vocational teacher has been unfair to 
tliem. 

15. interpret evaluations received from training station sponsors. 

16. prepare a student for a job interview. 

Youth Organization 

The participant is c^lk'^ u[v:»i> in t*iis module to establish a vocational youth organization for 
the vocational education program at Glen Oaks High School. In the initial in-basket item, the 
participant is directed to present an overview of the vocational youth organization and respond to 
student questions via an interactive ^ciipt. Sample questions are: 

7()() B **Will all students be required to join the club or is it just for those 
interested?" 

7()() L '*How do we get to go to the conventions— boy, that would be a 
blast." 

Since a majority of the students have expressed an interest in forming an organization, a group 
of students was designated as a sterring committee to initiate plans for the organization. The 
students on the steering committee have scheduled a meeting with the vocational teacher t^^ c^^^- 
cuss questions they w;4nt answered. Sample questions are: 

701 -G **You told us about dues. . . boy, they're expensive. Some of us will 

have trouble paying our dues. The biggest chut^k of money is for those 
that are tor state and national. Why do we even have to pay those— 
what good will it do us?" 
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701 -F "Some of the kids have been wordering about the contests they can 

enter. They had talked with students at other schools and were wonder- 
ing how a person gets to enter a contest. The contests have seemed 
to turn some of the kids on.'* 

Additional incidents focus upon the following topics: Fund-raising, developing a program of 
work, complaints by school personnel toward the vocational youth organization and its activities, 
state competitive events, disciplinary action required at the state youth organization conference, 
and planning for an employer-employee banquet. 



Professional Activities 

In this module, the participant is called upon to perform the following tasks: 

1. determ.inc whether to affiliate with professional associations appropriate to the 
vocational education program, 

2. respond to a questionnaire from an outside agency. 

3. prepare a personal resume. 

4. submit an article for publication to a professional journal. 

5. determine whether to participate in the parent-teacher association. 

6. determine whether to accept a student-teacher from the university. 

7. determine wlic:licr to participate in the local United Fund Campaign. 

8. react to a proposed teachers walkout sponsored by the local teacher's union. 

9. design a promotional plan for use during National Vocational Education Week. 



Adult Education 

In this module, the vocational teacher is called upon to establish an adult education class. 
The incidents have been designed as to lead the vocational teacher through the steps to consider 
in establishing an adult education class in Glen Oaks. 
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SUMMARY 



It is <\n ohvious coiulusion fl^t the ultimate success of vocational cducati()n is directly related 
to the effectiveness of the instructional personnel that compose the total program. As vocational 
teacher eduealDrs, we must encourage the development of a more efficient, innovative, and effec- 
tive teacher preparation program. 

It the teacher educator is earnest in his desire to employ simulation techniques in the vocational 
teacher preparation prograin, a review of simulations developed in the educational arena in general 
and in vocational educational in particular is strongly recommended. A bibliography of simulations 
and writings can be found in Appendix K to aid your search. In reviewing previously developed 
simulations the teacher educatt>r can identify strategics that have proven successful by developers 
and apply this knowledge to simulations of his own. The lack of commercially developed, widely 
distributed simulation packages tor vocational teacher preparation demands that the innovative 
teacher educator develop simulation materials for his instruction. If you would be interested in 
knowing more about THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION, I suggest you contact the developers, or 
the field-testers, or The Center for Vocational and Technical Education for additional information. 
A list of resource persons who have used THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION can be found in 
Appendix L. 

In view of the increasing interests in and use of simulation techniques, the following sugges- 
tions are offered for consideration: 

1. That vocational teacher educators investigate available simulation packages and 
incorporate them into their instructional program or use them as models for 
turther development. 

2. That potential users of siitiulatiun materials seek training in their use that may 

be offered by producer institutions, e.g. The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education. 

3. That individual developers of simulations review the developmental process 
followed ill THE GLEN OAKS SIMULATION. 

4. That critical functions in vocational education instruction, administration, and 
support be identitied, and where appropriate, simulations developed to prepare 
tor performance of such functions. 

5. That a coordination agency responsible for dissemination and general training 

of simulation users and developers to prevent unnecessary and costly duplication 
of developmental efforts be established. 
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AN INTERACTION SIMULATION: COORDINATED LOCAL-STATE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING 



By: Lucille W. Patton 

As vocational-technical teacher educators Pm siurc you're aware of the fact that The Center tor 
Vocational and Technical Education at The Ohio State University is one of the largest and most 
active developers and distributors of simulation packages for training vocational-technical personnel. 
The first of these, Research Series No. 51, Supenisioft ami Decision-Makififf Skills in Wocatioual Hdu- 
cation: A Trainirifi Program I'tiliziug Sitnulution Techuiaues, was written by Dick C. Rice and 
Richard F. Meckley and published in March of 1970. State supervisory personnel and vocational- 
technical teacher educators were invited to Columbus to an initial simulation conference for the pur- 
pose of exposure to this particular simulation. 

Subsequent simulation conferences were planned for the purpose of exposing professional de- 
velopment leaders to the second of such simulations- Research Series No. 52, Simulation Trainiftg 
in Hannifig I 'ocational llducation Programs and t acilities, developed by Richard F. Meckley, Ivan E. 
Valentine, and Zane McCoy, and published in April 1970. The third such simulation. Research and 
Development Series No. 48. An Interaction Sitnulation: Coordinatvd Local-State I'ocational Lduca- 
tion Planning^ was completed by Darrell L. Ward and Jimmy G. Kocninger in July 1971, and received 
exposure to vocational-technical ediic ition leaders through a series of conferences, it is this last 
simulation-**Coordinated Local-State Vocational Education Planning," toward which we are now 
going to direct our efforts. 

Those of us who were fortunate enough to be invited to various simulation conferences went 
back to our home states, state departments; or univctsiiics with an obligation to The Center for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education we were charged with the responsibility of conducting similar simu- 
lation conferences within our states. Dr. Lloyd Wiggins, Oklahoma State University, atid I wer^ 
selected to attend Center sponsored conferences in 1971 and 1972. I attended a Center-sponsored 
conference in April 1972, and returned to Oklahoma to work with Dr. Wi^iiis in convincing our 
associate state director of Vocational-Technical Education that the best way to enlarge the effective- 
n;*ss of the use of simulations as a teaching technique was to acquaint vocational-technical teacher 
educators with currently developed simulations. Wc were able to secure the funds to conduct a 
teacher-education simulation seminar away from our various campuses between the fall and spring 
semester of the 1972-73 school year. We had a surprisingly complete involvement at a time during 
which teacher educators might ordinarily be enjoying a winter vacation. 

During this two-day conference we involved teacher educators from all Oklahoma institutions 
offering any type of vocational-technical teacht'r education in these three simulations as well as the 
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Glen C>aks environmental simulation that Dr. Koeningcr has just explained to you. The Center fur- 
nished us with an adequate supply of Series 51, 52 and 48 for all teacher-educator participants; and 
since Glen Oaks was not \ t ready for dissemination, l>r. J. W. Weathcrford and \ were fortunate 
enough to have adequate materials that could be furnished to key teacher education personnel in 
each mstitution mvolved. 

The response that I)r. Wiggins, Dr. Weatherford, and I received for our efforts in conducting 
this teacher education seminar was overwhelming: and we**'e been able to repeat this performance 
one other time during the 1972-73 academic year with a state curriculum department sponsored 
teacher education conference. In addition to gaining knowledge about varying teaching techniques, 
these conferences have serx ed to provide a cohesiveness between teacher educators of five institutions 
and representative of all occupational service areas. 

Koeninger and Ward, in their article, **Simulation in Vocational Teacher Education," listed what 
they referred to as an eclectic enumeration of simulation users' ob&ervations-their enumeration in- 
cluded nineteen such obsenations. Since Research and Development Series No. 48 is an interaction 
simulation, it \> my belief that of their enumeration of the effectiveness of the simulation technique, 
the following most aptly apply to Series No. 48: (1 ) 

1. Simulation experiences provide immediate consequential feedback to the participants 
wlien decision-making tasks arc incorporated into the instructional plan. 

2. Simulation makes it possible to compress time so that a sequence of events and their 
relationships can be experienced. 

3. Interaction simulations allow the participants the opportunity to experience the com- 
plex itjes o( group interaction and inter- and intrj c::;r,:r«i: nicative techniques. 

4. Self-evaluation is possible through simulation experiences and the opportunity is pro- 
vided to iinprovo the partu ip.jnts' performance in subsequent trials. 

5. IX*cision-making skills are improved through simulation involvement, 

Tliis third package of The Center simulation materials is different from the first two in its for- 
mat and operating mannerism and to our knowledge, is somewhat different than any other organiza- 
tion's 'Simulation maeerials. The package features in basket and decision-making problems of the 
type found in ihr two previously discussed packages, however, the situation is designed wherein state 
and local vocational cdiic;»ri/>n personnel must work together in an interactive type of decisicm-makiiig 
process. The simulation problems featured in this package include: 

1. Determining local and state responsibility in program planning, 

2. Utilizing <>rgani/ationa! tools and methodologies for planning. 
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3. Assessment ot conimunitv vtKational education needs, and 



4. Identification of tlic socioeconomic influences on vocational education within a commu- 
nity. . 2 

The interaction simulation involves not one but seven to thirteen separate roles. Additionally, 
the multiple rules and the linear programming of the exercises make this simulation somewhat more 
structured and less adaptable to fragmentation than earlier works of The Center. The simulation is 
designed to provide K)ea! .md state vocational education planners simulated experience beginning 
with initi.ition of tlie planning process through development of a proposal to establish an area voca* 
tional education center. [}) 

The interaction siinuiaiioii package consists of ten publications and includes: 

Simulation director's Manual (Bt)ok(^iic) 
A Compendium ot Backgrt)und Information (Book Two) 
Simulation Exercises: I>. M. P. Conroy (Book Three) 
Simulation Exercises: I). R. Drake (Book Four) 
Simulation Exercises: L. C. Foster (Book Five) 
Simulation Exercises: Dr. K. A Miliar (Ufv^k ^iv^ 
Simulation Exercises: J, T. Heed (Book Seven) 
Snnulation Exercises: F. D.Terry (Book Eight) 
Simulation Exercises: Dr. J. I). Williams (Book Nine) 
Simulation Exercises: District Cot)rdinator (Book Ten) 

The snnulation features: Determining l-ocal/State Kesponsibiliiy in Pro-am Planning, Orga- 
nizational Tools and Methc>'J'?!o^ic> fui Planning, Community Vocational Education Needs Assess- 
ment, and IdentiK ing Socioeconomic Influences on Vt>cational Education. 

Specific behavioral objectives will be dependent upon the workshop director. The following 
are representative t)f behavioral outcomes that tlie simulation can facilitate. 

1. Describe local and state responsibilities for vocational-technical education program devel- 
t)pment, organizatit)!i, implementation, and evaluation. 

2. Devise a PERT network, conduct a DELPHI research panel, and develop other toolr. fwi 
the purpose of program developiut iii and organization. 

3. IXnelop articulation patterns for secondary and post -secondary institution's vocational 
educatit)!! offering. 

4. Devise a c<inununity suivey that will depict local conditions relating to program planning. 
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5. Identity socioeconomic influences that have either a positive or negative effect on the 
development of vocational-technical education programs. 

The demographic setting for this simulation includes three neighboring school districts in Wash- 
ington County, State of Lafayette. Lafayette is a midwestern state with a variety of topographical 
features and an extensive river system. The state is highly industrialized but is also a prime producer 
of agricultural products. Washington County is nearly typical of the state. (4) 

Four months ago the superintendents of the Madison, Rome, and Hillsdale school districts re- 
quested the state director of vocation;il education to survey Washington County and ascertain the 
needs for an expanded program in vocational-technical education. The survey was made by the 
Division for Research and Development of the Bureau of Vocational-Technical Education. The 
Washington County Survey Summary Report has recently been made available to local and state 
planners. Recommendations for future action were not included; however, the Bureau of Vocational- 
Technical Education has offered further assistance if desired by the locai districts. (5) 

In previous planning sessions the three school districts' superintendents have discussed the pos- 
sibility of an interdistrict cooperative program in vocational education. They have reviewed a case 
study report concerning the development of such a joint program in the neighboring state of Buchan- 
nan. They have concluded that there is a definite need for providing additional vocational and tech- 
nical education in their school districts. With knowledge that the participants in this interaction 
simulation have of the state of Lafayette and Washington County, they should be able to make deci- 
sions leading to development of a vocational education program which meets the needs of the people 
and is also within the financial capabilities of the community. 

Participants in the interaction simulation will assume the following roles: 

Dr. M. P. Conroy , state director of Vocational Education, is very eager to expand and improve 
vocational education in the state; he has taken a personal interest in the development of an 
inter-district cooperative vocational education program. 

Dr, J. D. Williams, assistant state director of Vocational Education, heads the division for Re- 
search and Development. The Washington County Vocational-Technical Education Survey 
was conducted by personnel in his division. 

J. T. Reed , is coordinator for the southeast section of the state of Lafayette, which includes 
Washington County. Additional coordinators may assume roles in simulation as the number 
of participants dictate. 

The local education personnel are represented by: 

Dr. R. A. Miller , superintendent of the Madison School District. With 2500 students in the 
district in grades nine-twelve, the school has a vocational education program, but the superin- 
tendent is interested in exploring ways in planning the expanded vocational education program. 
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L. C. Foster, is the director of vocational education at Madison High School. He is the only 
vocational director in the three school districts involved in the exercise, so the superintendent 
agreed that Foster should be asked to help in planning the expanded vocational education pro- 
gram. 

D. R. Drake , is the superintendent of Rome School District which has a total of 797 students 
in grades nine-twelve. The school has a limited number of vocational education offerings. 

F, D. Terry, is the superintendent of Hillsdale School District which has 687 students in grades 
nine-twelve. The school has a very limited number of vocational education offerings, and the 
superintendent serves in several supervisory roles in the school system. 

Figure 1 presents the major planning spheres and combinations portrayed in the simulation experi- 
ence. (6) 

Planning Sph : c Representation 

A - - Dr. M. P. Conroy, state director 

B - - Division for Research and Development staff (Dr. Williams and the 

district coordinators) 

C - - Represents the interaction between Dr. Conroy (Area A) and the 

research and development staff (Area B) 

D - - Superintendents of the Madison, Hillsdale and Rome School Districts 

and the Madison High vocational director 

E - - Represents interaction between state director (Area A) and the super- 

intendents (Area D) 

F - - Represents interaction between research and development staff (Area B) 

and superintendents (Area D) 

G - - Total interaction of all participants during local-state planning confer- 

ence. 

Two simulation techniques have been incorporated into the instructional design-in-basket 
exercises and interaction sessions. 

The purposes of the in-baskct exercises are: 

1. To provide information and guidance as the participants progress tlirough the simulation 
activities. 
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2. To expose tlic participants to those types of communications that might be received by 
administrators in their particular role. 

3. To simulate adininistrutive desk-oriented work activity. 
Types of action resulting from iii-basket exercises could take the form of: 



4 

1 . 


Letter or memorandum 


2. 


Telephone call 


3. 


Report or position paper 


4. 


Personal visit 


5. 


Record personal notes 


6. 


Other 



Samples of forms (problem analysis and communication) are included in the simulation direc- 
tor's manual. Cues to action of in-baskct items are given through the in-basket item code: LS 
(local-state); L (l ocal); S (State); and I (Individual). 

Also included in the simulation director's manual is a suggested room arrangement, designed 
for eight participants. Workshop directors should not, however, feel **married" to this arrangement. 
As the number of participants increases, resulting in a greater number of local-state groups, the 
greater the demand upon innovative facility planning. At a regional workshop sponsored by the 
U.S. office of Education, forty-five people participated in the simulation, forming five nine-member 
groups with each group assigned to one room. 

The simulation director's manual also provides a suggested agenda for leadership development 
workshop which is designed to cover three eight-hour days. 

As the Oklahoma teacher educators were exposed to the various facets of this interaction simu* 
lation. they were asked to consider its implications for teacher education. The group unanimously 
agreed that in a teacher education situation, the interaction simulation would best fit in educational 
administration courses at the graduate level— educational specialist or doctoral. Also, tiiese teacher 
educatt,>rs agreed with the simulation designers that this simulation could not be fragmented-that it 
must be conducted in its entirety to be effective. 

They aUo strongly recommended that the simulation be preceeded by exposure to theoretical 
concept and design so that the interaction simulation did not result in a ' pooling of ignorance.*' It 
was suggested by the Oklahoma State University education dean that the interaction simulation 
might be used as a performance based criteria for the decisior^making and interaction effectiveness 
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ot doctoral camiidatcs in EPDA 552 programs. EPDA doctoral candidates who took part in the 
simulation exercises were not as enthusiastic about this use of the simulation as was the education 
dean. 

To test the effectiveness ot the interaction simulation, two workshops were conducted -one in 
Denver, Colorado, in May 1971: and the other at the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
July 1971. Thirteen icsearch questions were developed. The results ot the research have been pub- 
lished by Drs, Ward and Koeninger as Research and Development Series No. 73, livaluatioti Rctyort 
dftd Ifitcraction Situnldtion: Coordifiatvd Local-Statv \ 'ocational liducation Plainiiti^, Mav 1972. 

Some significant results of the research are: 

1. Years of state-level experience of the participants did not cause a significant difference: 
tlieretore, the simulation experiences can be employed with groups with varying levels of 
experience without reduction of effectiveness, 

2. in response to the question, "Will participants' functional job responsibility have a differ- 
ential eftect upon their reaction to the simulation experiences?'' The conclusion was that 
the interaction simulation package is equally effective for state-level administrators, super- 
visors, and other state-level personnel. 

3. It was also concluded that the simulation package can be employed for both local and 
state-level personnel on either an in-service or preservice basis. 

4. C)n the basis of the opinions of both the participants and the instructional staff, it was 
concluded that the simulation package did provide a realistic learning environment in 
which the knowledge, skills, and techniques of vocational education program planning 
can be applied. The extensive development process also insured a high degree of realism 
rv^garding the in-basket items and interaction sessions, since they were based on actual 
case studies. 

There were also some recommendations that would be significant to those of you who are an* 
ticipating the use of this interaction simulation as a part of preservice or in-servire teacher education. 
These include: (8) 

1. Book One should be distributed to the workshop participants at least one week prior to 
the wcjrkshop. In addition, an extensive presentation should be offered that would en- 
compass the contents of Book Two. A great amount of demographic background informa- 
tion and rjperational procedures is provided in Book Two and may be difficult to digest 
without some explanation and clarification. 

2. Although these materials are being distributed for general use, workshop participants 
strongly recommended, that, because of their somewhat unique nature, any individual 

or organization Contemplating their use obtain "training for use'' gf the niaterials. Train- 
ing for use might be accomplished through: 
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a« Attendance at a Center-sponw^red workshop utilizing the materials. 



b. Apprenticeship with an expt.^enced instructor who is conducting a workshop util- 
izing the materials. 

c. Extensive consultation and individual instructor preparation with an individual ap- 
proved by the sute leadership and/or dissemination specialist at The Center. 

d. Previous experience in conducting simulation training sessions. 

3. Those persons who play identical roles should be provided the opportunity to meet together 
to discuss alternative solutions to the perceived problems. 

The evaluation report is much more extcnsivr than time permits for additional comments. You 
should obtain a copy from The Center so that if you contemplate conducting a workshop using the 
interaction simulation, you'll have the benefit of the thinking of the participants and directors who 
researched the pertinent areas of concern. 

In summary, I would reenfcrce the beliefs of the two simulation designers-Darrell Ward and 
Jim Koeninger-that **The primary instructional goal of any comprehensive simulation package should 
be to develop more skillful, knowledgeable, and effective vocational personnel.** (9) We should not 
adopt the simulation technique in teacher education as a substitute for other effective instructional 
techniques; we should not abdicate our roles as resource personnel to our students and expect the 
use of simulation techniques to cover the total education process. We should be concerned with in- 
structional methods and techniques that involve students in the learning process and bring reality 
into the classroom. 

As teacher educators it would be unrealistic to assume that we could develop as sophisticated 
and comprehensive simulation designs as those available through The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education, The Ohio State University. Therefore, we should be constantly alert to alter- 
nate methods of increasing the awareness level of groups with whom we work— whether the groups 
be undergraduate students in preservice teacher education classes or in-service administrative person- 
nel intent on improving their effectiveness in the decision-making, personnel administration process. 
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MULTl MEDIA PRCXiRAMS AND SIMULATED CASES FOR 
PRESERVICE AND IN SERVICE DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHER 
CCXIRDINATORS FOR COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS SERVING 
DISADVANTAGED AND VCX:ATI0NAL STUDENTS 

By: Elaine F. Uthe 
Introduction 

Til c cooperative method of instruction is specifically designed to assist the student in bridging 
the gap between school and work by correlating instruction with application on the job. The 
cooperative method involves the student in both a part-time job and related instruction while he 
is ako enrolled in other required academic courses. This interweaving of a meaningful work exper- 
ience with formal instruction enables the student to appiv his l.arning in a realistic setting and 
affords him an opportunity to acquire needed job knowledge^, skills, understandings, and attitudes. 
The cooperative program assists the student in making the transition from being a student to becom- 
ing a productive adult worker: it is especially useful as an educational tool in the area commonly 
referred to as worker adjustment." 

Furthermore, the cooperative program approach was singled out in the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 as a category for funding; it was recognized by the National Advisory Council 
fur Voi^ntion;^i EdiJi\iirion as one of the most successful methods of providing vocational education 
to a wide variety of students. The cooperative program approach seems to be particularly well 
suited to Neiving the individual needs of the students while they are enrolled in the program. It 
also seems to meet their needs in terms of job placement after graduation and for relatively long, 
Cf>ntinuous periods of employment. Consequentiv, the amendments of 1968 specified two objec- 
tives fur the cooperatwe program approach: 

1. iiMtiation of new cooperative programs and the expansion and improvement of 
existing programs, and 

2. precisions for serving a more diverse and larger group of the population-specifically 
the disadvantaged students. 

The Project 

This project was designed to develop tep ler-education materials for the development of 
teacher-coordinators for cooperative occupational programs and for cooperative programs for the 
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<ii?vaJvanta^cd . The materials relate to two specific topics: (1) coordination techniques and (2) 
individualized related instruction. The materials may be used for preservice and/or in-service 
development, and they may be used in either an individual study carrel or with cUss groups. 

The project materials include multi-media programs (slide/tape presentations combined with 
a student notebook ! and simulated cases (See a U xr section for a description of the simulated case 
technique). 

The Teacher<^oordinator 

The teacher-coordinator is the pivotal factor in developing and maintaining a high-quality 
ccoperative program in any occupational area. The development of teacher-coordinators, there- 
fore, should include; 

a. principles and philosophy of using work as an educational tool, 

b. principles and philosophy of vocational education, 

c. procedures for organizing and operating a cooperative program, 

d. techniques for coordinating and designing related instruction, 

e. recent, relevant and related work experience in the specific occupational 
cluster in which he is teaching and coordinating. 

While the learning of **theory" is essential, some system for providing realistic **experiences" 
during the learning process should be included. These project materials are an attempt to inject 
those realistic decision-making trials into the preparation of teacher-coordinators (or for the in- 
service development of experienced coordinators). Some of the multi-media materi;»ls are, of 
course^ informational in nature, although great effort has been made to involve the learner in an 
active role during such instruction. 

The Coordination Call 

Coord inatirj* may be defined as the process of persuading two or more persons to act together 
in a smouth» concerted way. These words very aptly describe the nature of the coordination calls 
made by the teacher-coordinator. 

The major purposi of the coordination call is to permit three parties- the job supervisor, the 
students and the tcacher-coordinator-to juin together in a common plan of action, to act together 
in a smooth way» and to cooperate in the development of an efficient, knowledgeable worker. At 
times the coordination call involves a two-p^i ty communication between the teacher-coordinator 
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and the job supervisor at the work station or between the tcachcr<oordinator and the student- 
learner in the related instruction class. Preferably, the coordination call is a three-way communica- 
tion experience between the teacher-coordinator, the job supervisor, and the student-learner. In 
either experience, the teachcr-cooidiiiator is the vital link in the ^'cooperative" method of 
instruction- the commuriicaru>!i link between the job experiences and the in-school related instruc- 
tion. 

Coordination responsibilities fall into three major categories: (1 ) administrative calls. (2) 
placement calls, and (3) student-oriented calls. Although it is easy to define these types of coorai- 
nation calls, a precise division does not usually exist in practice as the teacher<oordinator may have 
more than one purpose for making a specific call. 

The administrative calls may involve these and many other objectives*. 



a. 


evaluating the firm as a work station in general. 


b. 


selling the cooperative program to thr; firm. 


c. 


developing good public relations for the program, 


d. 


collecting suggestions for curriculum and instruction. 


e. 


researching trends and issues. 


f. 


developing training expertise of the job supervisor. 



The placement calls involve (aj evaluation of a specific firm as a suitable training station for a 
specific student and (b) developing a training agreement and a training plan with that firm for the 
student. Also, during the placement calls the coordinator (c) works with the job supervisor in 
developing an understanding of the purposes of the cooperative program and a positive attitude 
toward young, beginning workers. 

The student-oriented coordination calls may have many purposes, such as observation of the 
student at work, evaluation of his progress, and handling "problems." 

The teacher<oordinator must be adept at eliciting information through interviewing and 
observing during any type of coordination call. An evaluation call in which the coordinator docs 
no more than ask the job supervisor for a general statement about the student's progress does Uttle 
to provide the coordinator with viable information for assisting the student in improving. There- 
fore, the teacher-coordinator must be skillful in asking appropriate questions and in pinpointing 
and interpreting the comments of the job supervisor (and the student). Such questions should be 
logically tied to the training plan, the student*s job tasks and duties, and the related instruction. 
Specific instances should bt elicited from the job supervisor to illustrate "good" and "weak" 
points about the student's progress. Evaluation should be continuous-that is, sought at almost 
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every coordination call; however^ there should also be a periodic evaluation made-one that covers 
a longer span of time and that looks at the pnor achievement and the amount of growth. 

The observations made 'either the comments from tne job supervisor .:ind/or other workers or 
the visual observance of the student) during the student-oriented calls provide a focal point for the 
coordinator's effort to provide realistic^ relevant^ job-based related instruction at school. Although 
job supervisors identify weak areas of the student-learner, the coordmator needs to actually phy- 
sically observe the student-learner at work in order to design specialized training in overcoming 
these weaknesses. Therefore, the coordinator must become adept in making observations ih?t are 
useful for instructional purposes - task analyses, motion analyses, job analyses, attitudes, etc. 

The coordmator plans related instruction projects for the student-learner to complete at schooi 
(or in combination with the job) and then makes return calls to observe the student-learner apply- 
ing the learning on the job. It is not sufficient for the coordinator to teach once, observe once, and 
then never comment about that particular topic again-neither is it sufficient to evaluate the student- 
learner c^n the basis of one visit per term. 

The new coordinator needs as much knowledge about or experience in making these three 
types of coordination calls and the decisions about each type as possible during the teacher-ttaining 
period. Too, the experienced coordinator needs a refresher to review and upgrade his coordination 
techniques periodically in order to maintain ^ high-quality program. 

Development Of The Project Materials 

The project began in September 1970, with a preliminary stage to further develop the design 
of the project and ended on June 30, 1972, with the final revisions of the multi-media programs 
and the simulated easels. 

Areas of Conteiitration 

During the proposal srages three areas or functions of the teacher-coordinator were singled 
out for special emphasis in the teacher-education materials: 

1 . diagnosis and analysis of students during recruitment time, 

2. analysis of the student in the job setting, and 

3. design of individualized related instruction based on the coordination calls 
and observations. 

In addition, several programs were especially desagned for teacher-coordinators working with 
the cooperative programs for the disadvantageu, although many of the same coordination techniques 
are employed in these programs as in the cooperative occupational programs. 
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Finally, the areas ot cov;centratio;i are supported by both informationaK tvpc programs and 
by application exercises such as decision-making trials. 

Guidelines for Determining the Format of Materials 

LXihng the initial phases of the projec t, several guidelines were developed to assist tn determin- 
ing the instructional techniques and the format: 

1. The materials should be programmed as much as pc^-sible for use in either an 
individual study carrel or by an instructor other than the project director. 

2. The materials should simulate realistic coordination situations as much as 
possible for this reason, the simulated case technique was selected as one 
of the instructional tools in this project. 

3. The materials should provide as much active participation as possible for the 
learner, especially in the form of "hands on*' experiences in making decisions 
and interpretations. Therefore, although some of the programs arc instructional 
in nature, they include a self-administered qui?, a written exercise or two, a 
decision-making trial, or a combination of all three, in some programs the entire 
emphasis is placed o'l the decision-miiking trial. 

4. The instructional programs should be planned with the most effective media 
possible (within cost limitations). The use of slide-tape presentations seems 
to be nujst effective although "motion" could have been used in two of the 
programs. 

The project materials, therefore, include slide-tape presentations supported by a student note- 
book, some audio tapes supported by tfie notebook materials, some reading materials, and the 
instructor's manuals. 

Input 

Before any specific topic was selected, the project director and the staff reviewed articles, 
textbot>ks, st;^te plans and guidelines, and researcli projects to discover specific areas of teacher- 
coordinator training for a potential topic. 

Although nuny projects start with a questionnaire survey that is sent to a relatively large 
number of individuals, the "idea-gathering*' researci^ for this project was largely channeled or 
directed to ''individual opinions.'* Furthermore, much of the research was conducted at the local 
school sites by tape recording interviews with teacher-coordinators, vocational directors, and school 
administrattirs. The intcr\iew s were deliberately unstructured so that the individual hav ^ free rein 
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Ill t'xprcsMiii: liisowii u^cu^. ultlioui^li soiiic kcv c|ucsnons were jskcci in cjcli interview. The tape 
rc»tordin^ ot the interviews app^irenilv Jid not inhibit tlie interviewee's sharing of ideas. 

The major t^bfettive of the project was to build simulated cases to provide a ''different*' 
version t)f teacher-education materials. However, it was also necessary to build some *'enabling" 
materials some prt>granis to provide theory, for instance. Therefore, the first program is entitled 
"What is a CcH)perattve Program?" The second one explains the *'Pr(>gram for the Disadvantaigcd/' 
Three slide-tape presentations outlme the functions of the coordinator through an explanation of 
the forms used by the coordinator in reeruiting and selecting students, job placement, observations, 
evaluation, and others. The simulated cases tocus on the recruitment and selection decisions and 
the job problems of the student. 

A set of nineteen forms was prepared to fit the project and the simulated cases. 

At the beginning of the second year of the project, another rt^^und of interviews with teacher- 
coordinators and others was used to gather further input. This interviewing procedure was often 
used throughout ttie development of the simulated cases to check on the **truthfulncss'' and 
^'realisnT* of the case and to provide additional input and ideas for revisions. 



Specifications 

After a tentative list of topics for the project was determined, specifications for each program 
were made in terms of general objective(s), outline of major ideas, the media form, the instructionaJ 
format, and the need for exercises, tests, and self -evaluation procedures. 



Production 

During the first year six slide-tape presentations were fully developed, with projections for 
additional ones. The project staff worked closely with the Instructional Media Center at Michigan 
State University and employed the sendees of a script reviewer, the graphics departtuent* and the 
sound recording studio. 

An additional three slide-tape presentations were developed in the second year, in addition 
to a special audiotape/readiiig program. Throughout the second year much emphasis was placed 
on the development of (he notebook materials and on field testing the materials. 

Throughout the two years ot the project a series of seven simulated cases was developed and 
field tested. 
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Field Testing the Project Materials 



Two stages of field testing were built into the project: (1) preliminary field testing and (2) 
classroom field testing. In the preliminary field testing either tho staff and/or outside individuals 
reviewed the materials for accuracy, equality, content, and effectiveness in conveying the idea. 
The envious inconsistencies were revised immediately. 

The classroom field testing was conducted by Dr. Norma Bobbit, Home Economics Education, 
G^llege of Human Ecology, Michigan State University, ard by Mr. Wells Cook, teacher-educator. 
Business and Distributive Education, Central Michigan University. The project director also used 
the materials in an undergr«>duitc course at Michigan State Universuy. 

The materials were used in both graduate and undergraduate courses relating to the organiza- 
tion and administration of cooperative prc^ams and coordination techniques. The students in the 
three cUsmts represented a variety of occupational programs— agriculture, distributive education, 
office occupations, health, home economics, trade and industry, er*:. The examples ised in the 
teacher-education materials were from the office occupations areas, but this fact did not present a 
problem to the others in understanding the coordination techniques. When exercises required 
occupational or technical content, each student simply worked within his own occupational 
speciality. 

The class groups^ and those involved in individual viewing, were asked to point out errors, 
identify areas that were not clear, and suggest additions or deletions. The two instructors were 
asked to make suggestions for revisions affecting content, quality of presentation, and effectiveness 
in instruction. 

All the suggestions were carefully reviewed and formed the bas > for corrections and revisions 
made during spring term, 1972. 

Some of the advantages of the multi-media programs are: 

a. provide instruction in an efficient, effective way, 

b. enhance the textbook theory and instructor lectures, 

c. provide a visual as well as an audio method of instruction, 

d. are useful in make-up work, 
c. encoura^.j individual learning, 

f. provide a variety in learning methods. 
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Some of the advantages of the simulated cases are a result of the "different" approach to 
learning. They provided decision-making opportunities in a controlled learning situation. They 
provoked discussion and an exchange of ideas. In the classroom situation the simulated cases 
provided a common base for an interchange of ideas. The comments of two students seemed to 
sum up the feelings of the groups after the simulated cases ended: (1) **ties together the pieces in 
a realistic way," and (2) **are an intriguing, stimulating way to apply theory." The instructors made 
comments about the amount of interplay and interest in the class discussions and about the effec- 
tiveness of the simulated case technique in applying theory. At the end of the simulated cases, one 
student made an interesting observation: "Now 1 see the reason for the forms!" 



Revised Project Materials * 

Following the field testing, the slide-tape presentations, the audio tapes, and the notebook 
materials were revised, although in many cases the revisions were minor ones. The materials 
include: 

9 slide-tape presentations 

6 simulated cases with audio tapes 

1 simulated case in paper-and-pencil format 

1 reading/listening exercise with audio tape 

Student Notebook, Volume I Coordination Techniques (120 pages) 
lmtrHCtor*s Manual^ Volume I Coordination Techniques (78 pages) 
Student Sotebook, Volume II Instructional Planning (104 pages) 
Instructor's Manual, Volume II Instructional Planning (54 pages) 

The Student Notebooks include the written exercises, the quizzes, samples of the coordination 
forms, and the working papers for the simulated cases and exercises. Thv.re is a limited amount of 
reading materials, also. 

The Instructor's Manuals include the scripts for each slide-tape presentation and each audiio 
tape that accompanies the simulated cases, ""hey also include teaching suggestions and answer 
keys. 



The Cooperative Program For The Disadvantaged 

Several programs relating to the cooperative program for the disadvantaged were developed. 
The input for these programs involved extensive interviewing df teacher-coordinators, vocational 
directors, and school administrj^rs using the tape-recorded interview procedure. In addition, 



* A detailed description appears at the end of this report. 
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input was trained throuj;li participation at two state-funded conferences about the cooperative 
programs for tlie disadvantaged and through a small sample questionnaire survey. 

Tile nuestiomiiiire *^»irvey had restricted usetulness in building the teacher-education programs 
for this project: however, several comments from the open-ended questions illustrate effectively 
the problems ot the teacher-coordinator tor the cooperative programs for the disadvantaged. (1) 
"My biggest problem was the tact that these students needed more individual attention. 1 had to 
revise my own thinking and expectations"— comment by a first-year teacher-coordinator. (2) 
"Realizing that the students he is working with are not retards and freaks, but people, many of 
whom* when placed in <i work situation can do a fine job: must not forget that there are winners 
and losers in cverv contest and that every job placement will not necessarily pan out"— comment 
about the problems trnm another beginner. 

An expertise in coordination techniques, a thorough understanding of the purposes and pro- 
cesses ot the cooperative method of instruction, plus attitudes like those expressed above- these 
necessities provided the basis for the teacher-education materials for the program for the disad- 
vantaged. 

Traditionally, the cooperative vocational programs have tended to ''select in" those students 
who had a definite career interest in a specific occupational area and who had the necessary pre- 
requisite job skills and attitudes. The student who is **d;*:i».dvantaged." however, is usually the one 
who is most likely to be selected '*out" of the cooperative vocatioi^al program — and the regular 
vocational education courses. 

The student who is disadvantaged, of course, has a greater potential for improvement - he 
has more needs ! Although he has more needs, he also needs a somewhat different treatment. The 
cooperative method ot instructiori. through its combination ot work and related instruction and 
its emphasis on individualized learning, should be able to use work effectively as an educational 
tool. The teacher-coordinator must interweave school and work by assisting the student in three 
wavs: 

1, acquiring a job. 

2, stav ing on the job. and 

3, acquiring job skills and training tor a specific occupational objective. 

One ot the most important objectives of the related instruction for tiie cooperative program 
tor the dis.idvantaged is to assist the student in niiiking attitudinal adjustments to the world of 
work and to school so that he makes realistic, relevant decisions about his future occupational 
interests and needs. 

While there are niany differences in operating and ct)<:»rdiiiating a cooperative vocational 
program and a cooperative program for the disadvantaged, there are also many similarities. 
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Therefore, most of the project materials provide insights for both types of programs. Three special 
programs were developed here, however, that related specifically to the program for the disadvan- 
taged ^however, intcresiingly enough, in our tit Id testing all^ of the potential teacher-coordinators 
were involved in these special materials and appeared to derive many benefits from them), 

** Thc Program tor the Disadvantaged *' is a slide-tape presentation that describes the program 
structure, the program objectives, the type of student selected, the level of content, placement 
guidelines, and enrollment criteria. This progriini was field tested in the courses as described above 
and in the field test section of this report. Furthermore, the content was used in a speech by the 
project director at a state conference for teacher-coordinators for the disadvantaged; the simulated 
case descriptions of twelve students was also used during small-group discussions at the same 
conference, 

" Simulated Case A, Twelve Students '" was used by learners to make decisions about the 
enrollment of the individuals in the program for the disadvantaged. These decisions included 
determining whether or not the student was indeed eligible for the program, the priority for being 
enrolled, and the type of instruction needed it he (or she) were enrolled. 

This particular simulated case is quite comprehensive and rather complex. The descriptions of 
the twelve students were "made up," They were validated for authenticity by ^rviewinga 
teacher-coordinator in an ongoing cooperative program tor the disadvantaged bv -.re the field 
testing was begun. 

These student descriptions were used in two small-group discussions at the February 1972 
Conference on Cooperative Education for the Disadvantaged in Michigan, They served as a "com- 
mon ground*' to start a discussion of coordination techniques— and especially the selection of 
students. From the discussions it was obvious that each participant did not **see*' the same student 
although all read the same description. Because many of the participants were first-year teacher- 
coordiiiators (often with a limited knowledge ot the cooperative method of instruction), th^ 
variety of topics discussed in connection with each student was wide. It was obvious that this 
simulated case technique was an excellent one for provoking communication and interaction. 
The disadvantages might be the amount of time consumed and the need for the discussion leader 
to be adept in diiecting the connnunication— and ending the discussion at an appropriate point. 
The advantages, however, seem to greatly outweigh the disadvantages, 

" Simulated Case for Wayne' ' is a two-pronged c^se: (a) making decisions about Wayne's 
enrollment after studying his file and listening to a taped interview, and (b) making decisions when 
Wayne has a problem on the job. 

The materials in this project only touch on the surface of the work that needs to be done n 
preparing teacher-coordinators for the cooperative programs for the disadvantaged, of course. 




T he Simulated Case Technique 



The simulated case t( chnique employed in this project provides decision-making exercises for 
the potential and/or the experienced teacher-coordinator. This '*making decisions" technique lies 
somewhere between **thc.ory" and **real life." 

The person studying to be a teacher-coordinator seldom has a chance to make decisions until 
he is out on the job as a teacher-coordinator. At that time each decision dictates a course of action 
from which there is no retreat—a situation that is often embarrassing, frustrating, and sometimes 
costly. Furthermore, the experienced teacher-coordinator who makes decisions as a matter of 
routine soon loses flexibility and creativeness in selecting alternatives for different imiividuals. 

Both the experienced and the inexperienced teacher-coordinator profit by practicing the making 
of decisions in a setting wliere there is an opportunity to discuss alternatives for action, all without 
incurring the risk ot penalty or frustration as in a real-life situation. 

The simulated CaSes take place in two different settings: (1) at the time the students are 
recruited and selected for the cooperative program, and (?) when the student is having a problem 
on the job. 

An example of the first type of simulated case, the selection process, might be Mary Lou. The 
potential teacher-coordinator receives Mary Lou's file (application, cumulative school record) to 
study and then he listens to a taped interview between a coordinator and Mary Lou. At the end of 
the interview, he completes a form analyzing the interviewing techniques and analyzes Mary Lou's 
potential. He then makes a decision about whether to accept Mary Lou immediately, accept her 
conditionally, or reject her. Then he receives three teacher recommendations for Mary Lou and 
has a chance to change his decision if ic wishes. 

An example of the second type of simulated case, the job problem situation, might also involve 
Mary Lou. She is having a problem on the job and the supervisor calls the coordinator. The poten- 
tial teacher coordinator studies M -Ty Lou's file folder (previous forms, training agreement, training 
plan, weekly reports, etc.) and then listens to a taped interview between the coordinator and the 
job supervisor. He assumes the role of the coordinator in making decisions and in completing the 
written ex J^scs at the end of the taped interview. Instructional decisions must also be made. 

in both types of simulated cases the amount of discussion with groups has been high. The 
qualiry of u\c discussion and the communication have been good in the field testing; the student's 
perceptions about the **role" of the coordinator have become much more realistic, apparently. 
A representative conjment from the students was *M really began to understand what it is that the 
coordinator does-and^ -cijigk 1 would like to be involved." 
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The Future 



These materials do not represent an entire tcacher-vducation program for the development of 
teacher-coordinators, but they should prove to be efficient and effective for instruction in the areas 
they cover. As teacher-educators become familiar with the content and try the materials, they 
should be able to improve them and to add other materials to them. 

The simulated cases may serve as a model for the development of other specialized cases for 
use in the specific occupational clusters. 

These materials may also be extremely effective in providing in-service training at conferences, 
in school districts, and/or in graduate courses as well as in the preservice stages. 

Last but not least, the need for related instruction procedures and materials is great. These 
teacher-education materials have only touched on the surface (1) by discussing the philosophy of 
individualized related instruction in Program II-A and (2) by discussing the design of related instruc- 
tion projects in Program I I B. Some occupational areas, of course, have already developed more 
related instruction materials thari others, but there always remains the problem of new teacher- 
coordinators discovering these materials— and of alj^ teacher-coordinators developing new, relevant, 
related, and realistic related instruction projects to meet the needs of the individual student-learners. 



Additional questions about the project itself or the 
materials should be directed to: 

Dr. Elaine F. Uthe 
624 Aderhold Hall 
University of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30601 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT MATERIALS 



Volume I. Coordination Techniques 

I-A* What is a Cooperative Program ? Defines cooperative method ot instruction and discusses 
it in relation to five P's- people, process, procedures, profits, and purpose. Identifies con- 
cepts of career ladder, downtown laboratory, correlation of job experiences with related 
instruction, etc. Contains 69 slides, 21-ininute tape, test. 

\.^a The Program for the Disadvantaged. Presents the puzzle that is the cooperative program 
for the disadvantaged -identification of the disadvantaged, program objectives, criteria for 
enroHnieiit, guidelines for job placement, structural patterns, ard related instruction vehicle. 
Contains 70 slides, 24-minute tape, rciiding tnatcrials. 

I-C+ SIMULATED CASE A. 1 2 STUDEN TS. Decision-making trials in identifying students as 

disadvantaged, determining priority for enrollment based on criteria, making job placements, 
and suggesting instruction. Prcrequl<itc: Prof^ram l-H: 22 padres fro tu Stni{cut Sotebook I. 
(No slides or tape) 

I-Dt Forms for Recruitment and Selection . First in a three-part series discussing the functions 
of the coordinator by tracing the forms used in coordinating. Presents commonly used 
recruitment and selection forms and their purposes. Contains 47 slides, 14-minute tape, 
test, ami satuplc fortus, 

J. El Fo rns for loh Placement. Second in three-part series discussing the functions ot the coor- 
dinator through a discussion of the forms used. Focuses on job placement, including devel- 
opnaMit of Trainaig Plan, Contains 70 slides, 20.minute tape, fcst. and simple fonm. 

I-Ft Forms for (Observation, Evaluation-and Review, Third in the three-part series relating to 
the duties and functions of the coordinator. Focuses on coordinator as he mak.^s coordina- 
tion calls, evaluation calls, and plans instruction. A detailed discussion on related instruc- 
tioi^ is presented in Volume II, however. Reviews the footsteps of the coordinator from 
recruitment to instruction. Contains 54 slides, I7-minute tape, test, and sample j arms. 

|.G+ Interviewing Techniques , Briefly presents some guidelines for interviewing and gives good 
and poor examples on the audio tape. Introduces simple interviewing techniques which 
can be employed effectively by the coordinator. Contains iO pages of reading material 
and a 20-niinute tape. Useful in other programs for evaluating teeluiiques used by coordi- 
nator on tape recordings. 
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SIMULA! ED CASE B. MARY LOU AT RECRUITMENT TIME. Decision-making case 
involving one student and her acceptance for the cooperative program. Case involves Mary 
Lou*s complete application form and cumulative school record. Coordinator (listener) 
reviews them while listening to a taped interview between a coordinator and Mary Lou. 
Coordinator makes decision about accepting or rejecting Mary Lou; then receives teacher 
recommendations- and has an opportunity to change earlier decision. Contains 12 paj^cs 
of readmg materials, decisiou-making e.xercises, and 8-mmute tape. 

\ \ y SIMULATED CASE C. BETTY AT RECRUITMENT TIME. Same piocedure as in Case B. 
Contains 12 pages of reading materials, decisiou-making exercises, and a 9-minute tape. 

i-J+ SIMULATED CASED. WAYNE AT RECRUITMENT TIME. Same procedure as in Case 
B and C but for a disadvantaged student. Contains IS pages of reading materials, deci'swn- 
fnakifig cxerciu'<^. and a 9-minute tape. 

Vol^'me n. Instructional Planning 

ll-Af Individualized Related Instiuction. Presents philosophy of individualized instruction as used 
in related mstruction portion of cooperative programs. Discusses four assumptions about 
differences between students- and provides examples. Contains 67 slides, 1 8-minute tape, 
atid ivritten materials which include Job Analysis form and Training Plan. 

II-B+ Related Instruction Projects-Use fob as Textbook. Expands on related instruction topic 
and discusses four levels of content. Presents format for related instruction projects, guide- 
lines for developing them, and ways to use them in cooperative programs. Contains 54 slides, 
12-minute tape, .^afnple related instruction project, and written c.xercises. 

II-C+ SIMULATED CASE E. MARY LOU IN JOB SITUATION. Decision-making case involving 
Mar) Lou after she lias been on the job for several weeks. Coordinator is called in to handle 
a job-related problem. Case includes forms filled in during recruitment, selection, and place- 
njent time and also includes weekly reports. Coordinator reviews file and listens to taped 
interview of coordin;itor with job supervisor. Contains 8-minute tape, 19 pages of reading 
materiah. decision-vxaking exercii^es. and nisfriicfiOMu/ plannin^^ exeri:ises. 

\\ D^ SIMULATED CASE F. BETTY IN JOB SITUATION. Same procedures as in Case E. 

II.E+ SIMULATED CASE G. WAYNE IN JOB SITUATION. Same priKcdures as in Cases E and 
F but for a disadvantaged student. 

II -F* Principles of Operations Analysis and Motion Economy . Begins to prepare the coordinator 
to t)bserve skills and work habits while making coordination calls. Briefly presents principles 
of operations analysis and motion economy needed to revise task procedures and needed to 
plan instruction. Contains 47 slides. lO-miiiute tape, and readmg materials. 



"-G(!? Application of Motion Economy Principles. Follows Program Ii-F but discusses the develop- 
inent of motion analysis charts. Observer watches a worker performing a task and follows 
guidehnes while making out chart from the slides. Designed to emphasize the need to 
observe while making coordination calU. Contains 57 slides, a 9-minute tape, reading mate- 
rials, and written exerc'ies. 



* Student Notebook optional, depending on instructor's objective. 

Student Notebook optional but recommended. 

t Student Notebook optional but highly recommended as italicized items are suggested (or required) 
for written exercises (if used by instructor) or for the coordinator's use later wWI on the job 
(such as the sample forms). 

+ Student Notebook essential as the italicized items are an integral part of the viewing or listening 
participation. 
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NORTH DAKOTA OCCUPATIONAL MODELS 
Career Cluster Concept in Office Simulation 
By: Olive Church 

Everybody does it! Everybody simulates. Children play doctor, fireman, nurse, and mommy 
in the backyard. Astronaiiis operate completely equipped sx^ace capsules on earth. Future nurses 
give shots to an orange until the real arm comes along. 

In preparation for work-indeed, for life— everybody does it. Everybody pilay-acts in order to 
walk through their future roles; to gain both courage and experience for the roaid ahead. 

Office Practice Of The Past 

Since the turn of the century, high schools as well as post-secondary programs have sought to 
teach office education in a way that would meet the needs of the **who!e" office workers. In years 
past, this often meant that students practiced on various types of office equipment on a rotation 
basis. 

The finished product was a student who had learned separate compartmentalized office skills— 
not necessarily in continuity. The result was that employers had to train their workers after hiring 
them; and too often, because of inaccurate pre-employment expectations, they lacked employees 
who could — or would— adapt to the office worker's role. 



Modes Of Instruction In The Capstone Course 

Thus one of the prime concerns of office education today is to make the education of our stu- 
dents more realistic and meaningful. Since the office practice course more often than not represents 
the c^pstone-or final— course, business cducsLtion programs have implemented various modes of in- 
struction to lend more realism and continuity to the course. Since the passage of the 1963 Voca- 
tional Act, as well as the 1968 Amendments, we are all aware that the realization of this philosophy 
has had a variety of concrete applications, 

Varii ti'^ns in realistic office education programs have included some of the following modes o^ 
instruction: 



olive CJiurclh Af^fL<tdtit Profes<:or, Department of I'ocdtiofial Education, The Vniversity of 
Wyo^nin^^s Luratnie, Wyominff. 
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1. Integrated projects, in-basket techniques 

2. Directed work experience 

3. Cooperative work experience 

4. Simulated office education 

a intensive office laboratories 

b. full-scale model offices 

c. mobile office education units 

d. simulations prepared by local and/or state personnel 

e. commercially prepared simulations 



Cooperative Office Experience 

The problem of providing adequate work stations for voung people wishing to enroll in voca- 
tional cooperative programs is «i monumental task. Particularly in small communities- and 70 per- 
cent of the high schools in the United States have Icis than 200 students enrolled—even those avail- 
able work stations are limited m number, and often inadequate for training purposes. In some cases 
these stations are not representative of the best practices in oflice procedures. Trainees arc also 
sometimes assigned repetitive or menial tasks, and as a result they do not see the total office function. 
Additionally, the less-than-average student may be difficult to place even where training stations arc 
available. 

Ideally, of course, the cooperative plan provides our office education students with exposure 
to, and experience in. the "rear* world. As a proponent of the simulation plan, I want to emphasize 
that where the cooperative program is possible, it should be implemented. But tt should be a truly 
effective program: not a half-hearted make-do effort! 

When the problems facing the cooperative method are insurmountable, however, what do wc 
do? For surely, students do need a broader exposure to the reality of office work than is permissible 
m single concept courses. 



Exemplary Project In North Dakota 

As a result of a three-year exemplary project at the University of North Dakota, funded by a 
grant from the North Dakota State Board for Vocational Education, simulated office experience 
materials appropriate to an agriculturally dominated state were developed. 

A major criterion was established in the beginning. The materials should be realistic, re-evant , 
and meaningful for students at every ability level. In addition, the instruction packets should be so 
designj^d that they would be used by teachers, no matter what type of program, facilities, or equip- 
ment was available. Every teacher should be able to implement the concept— beginners as w^ll as 
**old pros." innovative and creaiive as well as the less resourceful. 
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After ^ year ot deliberation, research, frustration, and trial-and-error. we finally agreed %pon 
an old concept in a new dress. We decided to develop a series of position simulation packets designed 
in such a manner that students could work semi-independently. We called them OCCUPATIONAL 
MODELS. 

Each of the twenty-four models produced contains two kits: One for the student-employee, 
one for the teacher-supervisor. Together with the teacher's manual, a total of forty-nine individual 
packets comprise the ''Library of North Dakota Occupational Models." 

Procedures . During Phase L project personnel not only reviewed existing simulation materials, 
establishing the "Occupational Model Concept"; but also initialed inteiviews with sixty-nine em- 
ployers in the state. The next step was to conduct job analyses of I 71 office positions within these 
selected companies. 

Phase II of the project w is devoted to the writing and development of rwenty-four models 
through individual and team effort. Approximately 3,250 pages of simulated oialerials-including 
forms, supplies, and preci«^»f ottice procedures for each of the twenty-four company positions— were 
then prepared. 

Model materials were edited during Phase III and distributed to eighteen secondary office edu- 
cation classes in the state for field testing. Approximately 325 students participated, with 282 re- 
sponding to an evaluation instrument upon conclusion of the experiment. Classroom techniques 
implemented in these programs were incorporated in the 100-page teacher's manual written during 
this phase, as well as orientation and teaching methodologies. 

Occupational Models 

North Dakota Occupational Models are self-contained instrucrional packets developed from 
actual offices. They duplicate many of the demands, pressures, :ind problem-solving activities con- 
fronting the office employee. Models provide a realistic educational experience for students unable 
tc. participate in a cooperative office experience program. But model instruction may also be used 
to broaden and enrich the cooperative plan; ;)r provide a Tareer exposure and guidance technique 
vehicle. For instance, if a studcnt*s on-the-j</b assignment in the community is a bookkeeping sta- 
tion, he may desire to work through a bookkeeping model in the classroom either concurrently with, 
or prior to, the actual job situation. 

The career cluster concept is a built-in feature of the model plan, alhjwing a student to explcue 
several office positions within one industry; or one position in a variety of fields. 

If a student is working toward a career goal as a secretary, for instance, he may select steno- 
graphic-secretarial models from a variety of fields, such as banking, insurance, medicine, education, 
or agriculture. On the other hand, a student may be uncertain about his specific positional aptitudes 
and mterests under the broad umbrella of office occupations, and desire to explore. Should he have 
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already found a particular type of business appealing, such as the insurance field, he might select an 
in-depth program by taking all model positions (clerical, bookkeeping, stenographic, and secretarial) 
within that one company or type of business. 

Several high schools during the pilot test, fo;: example, used a variety of models as a career ex- 
ploration technique. Student-employees were not required to complete a model. Rather, they 
worked two weeks in each position. Those whc wished to explore further, transferred to another 
company and/or job. This provided students an opportunity to determine their interests and apti- 
tudes in relation to office work in several companies and positions. 

Model office. One high school tested the concept of ^ full-^icJe inod< office, implementing a 
variety of internal office operations, forms, and procedures. Girl Fricay, Inc., at rargo .South High 
School, functioned as a public stenographic agency. Clients of the bjsiness were, in reality, the 
twenty-four occupational models. Internal operation of the company included xveral positions 
besides the employees who worked directly and only with clieni ^^nodel) projects. A large-scale 
simulated office can easily be developed by using additional mternal office personnel. Girl Friday, 
Inc., at Fargo South, was designated as a branch office, with billing and other accounting procedures 
conducted elsewhere. For che more ambitious or larger office education programs— includ.ng those 
established on the post-secondary level -a home offif e with complete accounting activities could 
also be included in this type of application with the occupational model concept. 

office Experience . After the student has finished a particular model, or a series of models, he 
will have had a variety of office experiences— from clerk to receptionist; from general office, execu- 
tive secretarial to accounting clerk, bank v Her and office manager. In addition, the student should 
become acquainted with the general office procedures, the work flow, and the vocabulary associated 
wirh a certain type of business. It*s important to not. however, that the student will not have aH 
of these experiences in one model; for example, shorthand would not be an activity in many of the 
models. However, all of t^ ese activities are built into the total twenty four models; and the more 
models the student completes, the more apt he would be to gain all of J'.hese office experiences. 

it may be evident that occupational mcxiels can also be used in advanced classes other than 
office practice. Advanced bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand; office practice, secretarial prac- 
tice, and office machines arc all examples of classes that could, in part, make use of occupational 
model instruction. 



Job Analysis Survey 

The exemplary program also provided information regarding North Dakota office employment 
through a survey of job analysis questionnaires submitted by the 171 selected office employees. 
This phase of the study included information relative to: duties and responsibilities of selected em- 
ployees: machines used in North Dakota offices; educational background; experience; and social 
mreraction. 
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The projects provided in occupational models reflect the data gathered from North Dakota 
office employees. Thus the typewriter is the most-used machine in occupational models, just as 
is the most-used machine in North Dakota offices. In a similar relationship of models to actual 
office duties *n the state are the tasks provided the student-employees through working projects. 

Summary 

The &:chicvemeni and attainment of success in pre-employment training and career exploration 
of each student is dependent on the innovation, knowledge, skill, and methodology of the individual 
teacher. Lacking adequate mater&^s, however, even the most resourceful teacher is handicapped. 

The Library of Occupational Models should provide the teacher with a wide range of materials 
for classroom simulation programs. The teacher's manual -rncluded «is the forty-ninth packet in the 
libra.*y-p:esents a variety of suggestions for orientation, career exploration, and implementation of 
the rr.odel plan, Eac S activity cited has been tried and found effective during the field test. 

Based on the field test, the occupational model plan should provide every student whose career 
go; I focuses on office employment the opportunity to be vocationally prepared for some level of 
office work. Here the student becomes an employee and learns to apply his previously learned basic 
skilK and kno*vledge to the job. He may also discover if his perception and expectations of the office 
environment •.a J tlw world of work has been realistic, evaluating himself in terms of adjustment to 
the role of the office employee. 

Conclusions. Based on the field test of occupational models with 32S students in eighteen high 
schools in North Dakota, as well as the results of the job analysis survey, it was concluded that occu- 
pational models: 

J. can be used by smal! or large vocational office education programs. 

2. arc appropriate for complementing and supplementing the education and training students 
receive in basic skill courses. 

3. are appropriate for complementing and supplementing occupational guidance within the 
office cluster, 

4. are appropriate for complementing, supplementing, or substituting for cooperative work 
experience. 

5. are appropriate for providing the Icss than-average ability student with simulated office 
experience prior to placement on a community work station. 

6. are appropriate for office education teachers, no matter what type of facilities and equip- 
ment are available. 
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Recommendations . Baved on the field test of occupational models and the results of the job 
analysis survey of office employees, it is recommendec that: 

1. development ot ji hig!* degree of skill continues to be a major factor in basic office educa- 
tion courses. 

2. mastery of a wide range of office and business knowledges continues to be a major factor 
in basic o((\cc education courses. 

3. students need a capstone experience that integrates basic skill and knowledge prior to 
job entry. 

4. students* aptitudes and interests should be evaluated prior to working in specific occupa- 
tional model positions. 

5. especially where used as a >>ubstitute for cooperative work experience, the occupational 
model plan should duplicate the principles and procedures outlined in vocational oHice 
education coordinator*s manuals, including: 

a. orientation to the occupational model plan 

b. inte; viewing student-applicants for model positions 

c. supervising the student-employee on the job (model positions) 

d. publicizing the vocational program in school and community 
c. working with advisory committees 

f. evaluating student-employees according to office standards. 

Flexibility ^ Full-scale model office simulation, individualized instruction, cooperative work 
experience complement, career exploration-all have found expression in a program that, through 
the field-test experiment, seems to have almost endless flexibility. 

We do think that occupational models will work in the majority of schools - small, medium, or 
large but we also realize that some of the other modes of instruction may be more appropriate for 
other areas of the country. Certainly they cannot replace good cooperative programs, nor are they 
meant to replace other simulations. However, they can supplement both of these modes of insti uc- 
tion, iis well as substitute where such modes are impractical. 
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ATT ACHM ENTS 



Some teachers or curriculum developers may wish to prepare their own occupational models, 
based on the locale or region in which office education programs are established. Included in this 
paper, therefore, is a suggested format for conducting observations and job descriptions. 

Also included is a list of prepared models available in the "Library of North Dakota Occupa- 
tional Models.'' For further information regarding purchase of a complete library, contact: 

Mr. Jerry Lydeen 

State Supervisor, Business and Office Education 
Department of Vocational Education 
Bismarck, ND 58501 

A list of behavioral objectives is attached, as well as a self-evaluation checksheet to be c^mipleted 
by the student-employee while working on .\n occupational model position. 

It should be noted that the objectives, as stated, are purely suggestive. Each teacher should 
prepare his own list, based on the goals und needs of his particular program. 
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FORMAT FOR OBSERVATION AND VISITATION OF STATIONS 



An observation might include the following: 

A. Company Description 

history of the company and its products or services; number of employees, departments, 
fringe benefits, pay schedule, etc. 

B. Organization Chart 

could be an organizational chart of the entire business or just a department which would 
consist of the individuals and their titles. 

C. Office Layout 

location of jdesk, filing cabinets, telephones, work tables, equipment, etc., and could possibly 
show the definite desk of which this work station is a part. 

D. Job Description 

1. Summary of Job-work performed. Each duty performed during the day for a five-day 
period; some jobs performed only once every month, six months, or a year. 

2, Qualifications. Necessary in regards to the various business skills needed, employment 
test given and how advancement within the company is determined. 

E. Job Analysis 

basically, information gathered for the job description can be used in the job analysis, such as: 



1. 


Daily duties 


2. 


Occasional duties 


3. 


Periodical duties 


4. 


Equipment used 


5. 


Special skills and knowledges 


6. 


General requirements of the firm 


7. 


Physical activities 


8. 


Working conaitions 


9. 


Worker characteristics required 


JO. 


Gepcral comments 



F. Flow Charts and Explanations 

a flow chart shows the flow of work from one desk to another. To develop a better under- 
standing in regards to the flow of work, it is best to organize a flow chart for each duty that 
must be performed. 

G. Vocabulary 

H. Supply Sheet 

I. General Instructions on how to prepare each form—and a sample of each form 
J. One original copy of each form. 
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NORTH DAKOTA OCCUPATIONAL MODELS 



MODEL DESCRIPTIONS 



Secretarial - General Office Positions 



Kidder County Agent 
Steele Public School 
Northland Chemical Company 
United Hospital 
Crabtrce Insurance Agency 
Western Potato Service 
Pioneer Mutual Life Insurance 
Minot Builders Supply 
Fargo Schools 
Nokato State Bank 



Secretary 

Secretary to Superintendent 
Secretary 
In-service Secretary 
Stenographer 
Personnel Secretary 
General Stenographer 
Secretary 
Secretary 
Secretary 



Clerk-Typist Positions 

State Farm Insurance Company 
Hugo's Piggly Wiggly 
Roughrider County Welfare 
Minot Builders Supply 
Northern School Supply 
Crabtree Insurance Agency 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Company 
Roughrider County Welfare 

Bookkeeping Positions 



Clerk«Typist 
Clerk-Typist 
Typist 
Clerk-Typist 
Accounting Clerk 
Insurance Rating Clerk 
Telephone Clerk 
Eligibility Clerk 



Crabtree Insurance Agency 
Barta Building Supply 
Farmers Union Oil Company 
Minot Builders Supply 
Nokato State Bank 
Steele Farmers Elevator 



Bookkeeper 
Bookkeeper 
Bookkeeper 
Bookkeeper 
Teller-Bookkeeper 
Bookkeeper-Office Manager 



ERLC 
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BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Upon completion of the Simulated Office Education class, the student will be able to: 

1. complete projects requiring integration of previously learned office skills and knowledges. 

2. demonstrate poise and confidence during the interview and throughout the simulation. 

3. demonstrate tact, patience, cooperation, and other human relations skills during interaction 
with other employees and with the employer. 

4. demonstrate the willingness to make decisions regarding office procedures. 

5. demonstrate the ability to make sound (or logical) decisions regarding office procedures. 

6. list the one position he is most interested in pursuing and explain why he feels that way. 

7. list the one position he is least interested in pursuing and explain why he feels that way. 

8. demonstrate appropriate telephone techniques for customers, related businesses, and suppliers. 

9. show the willingness to accept constructive evaluation from his employer. 

10. show tl\e willingness to initiate steps to eliminate the source of any criticism, i.e., more care- 
fully done work, in-service training, etc. 

1 1. evaluate himself and his work with reasonable accuracy. 
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EMPLOYEE'S SELF-EVALUATION 



Employee Name Date 

Position Company _ 



Look over this Self-Evaluation sheet before beginning work in this position. Set your goals. Fill 
this out ac the completioii of your employment. Any comments which you desire kept strictly 
confidential will be acknowledged. 

MY PERSONAL GOALS FOR THIS POSITION 



QUESTIONS OR PROBLEMS ARISING ON THIS POSITION 

POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

EVALUATION Yes No 

Did I accomplish my personal goals on this position ^_ 

Did I show improvement 

in skills? 

in speed of performance? _ 

in efficiency? 

in knowledge? _ _ . 

in decision-making? 

As an employee working for this company, was 1 

loyal? 

diligent? 

responsible? 
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As an employee sharing office space, equipment, supplies, was 1 

cooperative? 
courteous? 
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OBJECTJVES 



Explicate* c hangcs in the educational scene with implications for vocational teacher educators 
and other vocational persoiniel. 

introduce CA>niprehcnsive Career Education In-service Education products and other career 
education resources that apply to teacher education. 

Explain the process and products of the Performance based Teacher Education Curricula 
proiect and other innovative developments having applications for ongoing personnel 
development programs. 

Become aware of mediated programs and products available for vocational teacher educators. 
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AWARD RECIPIENTS 



FIRST FIVE SEMINARS, 1971 

Willard M. Batcson 
James E. Finical 
Vera P. Tisdalc 

FIVE OF SIX SEMINARS, 1972 



FIVE OF SEVEN SEMINARS, 1973 



Harold P. Binkley 
SeyniourT. Brantner 
Kenneth Clay 
Doris E. Manning 



Alfred F. Newton 
C. Edwin Pearson 
Obed L. Snowden 



Francis A. Bosdell 
B. Verner Burkett 
A. T. Kynard 



Robert M. Reese 
Charles E. Reigel 
George J. Russ 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 22 



3:00- 5:00 p.m. 



REGISTRATION 



Lobby 



7:00 - 8:00 p.m. 



REGISTRATION 



Lobby 



8:00 p.m. 



OPENING SESSION 



Grand 
Ballroom 



PRESIDING 

Anna M. Gorman 

WELCOME TO DALLAS 
Roger L. Barton 

RECOGNITION AWARDS 
Anna M. Gorman 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS 

The Changing Educational Scene 
and its Implication for Teacher 
Education 

Robert E. Taylor* 

SEMINAR FORMAT 
Anna M. Gorman 



* Presentation given by Shelby Price 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23 



THE CHANGING CONTENT: IMPACT ON PROGRAMS, 
STRATEGIES OF TEACHING AND PEOPLE 



8:00 a.m.- 4:30 p.m. 

9:00 a.m. 



10:00 a.m. - 10:20 a.m. 

10;20 a.m.^ 11:45 a.m. 

Group A 

Group B 

Group C 

11:45 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 



REGISTRATION 
FIRST SESSION 



PRESIDING 
Joseph F. Clark 

Comprehensive Career Education 
In Service Education Products With 
Applicants for Teacher Education 

Harry N. Drier, Jr. 

Anna M , Gorman 

Robert E. Norton 

COFFEE BREAK 



Differential Discussion Groups 

Aaron J. Miller, presiding 
Harry N. Drier, Jr. 

Arthur L. Berkey, presiding 
Anna M. Gorman 

Mary V. Marks, presiding 
Robert E. Norton 

LUNCH 



Lobby 

Regency 
Room 



Regency 
Room 



Renaissance 
Room 

Regency 
Room 

Rose 
Room 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23 



1:30 p.m. 



SECOND SESSION 



Gr;nd 
Ballroom 



PRESIDING 
Bill Stampr 

CAREER EDUCATION STAFF DEVELOP MENT 
PROGRAMS AND RESOURCES 

Ohio, Career Education In-Service Package 
Linda Keilholtz 

Dallas, Career Educacion In-Service Plan 
I>vane Kingery 

University of Wisconsin^ Career Education 
In-Ser/ice Program 
Robert Ristau 



3:00- 3:20 p.m. 

3:20- 5:00 p.m. 

Group A 

Group B 

Group C 



COFFEE BREAK 



Differential Discussion Groups 

Lawrence F. H. Zane, presiding 
Linda Keilholtz 

Agnes F. Ridley, presiding 
Dwane Kingery 

Modestine Smith, presiding 
Robert Ristau 



Regency 
Room 



Regency 
Room 

Grand 
Ballroom 



Rose 
Room 



5:00 p.m. 



SOCIAL 



Rose 
Room 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23 

8.00 p.m. EVENING SESSION Civic II 

PRESIDING 
C. J. Cotrell 

ERIC USER PACKAGES 
Wayne Schroeder 
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WEDNESDAY, CXTTOBER 24 



THE CHANGING STRATEGIES: IMPACT ON PRc>GRAMS. 
TEACHING AND PEOPLE IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

8:00 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. REGISTRATION Lobby 

9:00 a.m. THIRD SESSION Grand 

B;illroom 

PRESIDING 

C. Edwin Pearson 

Performance Based Teacher 
Education Curricula, Implications 
for Programs 

Curtis Finch 

James Hamilton 

10:00 a.m. COFFEE BREAK Regency 

Room 

10:20 a.m. PANEL Grand 

Ballroom 

Utilization of Performance- 
Based Modules in Teacher 
Education Programs 

F. Milton Miller 

Mary Jane Grieve 

Richard A, Adamsky 

11 :45 a.m.- 1:30 p.m. LUNCH 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24 



1 :30 p.m. FOURTH SESSION Grand 

Ballroom 

PRESIDING 

James E. Finical 



INTRODUCTION TO INNOVATIVE 
MODULES, PACKAGES IN VOCA- 
TIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 

Glen Oaks-An Environmental 
Simulation for Teacher Education 
Jimmy G. Koeninger 

An Interaction Simulation: Coordinated 
Local-State Vocational Education 
Planning 

Lucille W. Patton 



The Cooperative Vocational Program 
IviULTI-MEDI A AND SIMULATED CASES 
Elaine F. Uthe 

2:45 p.m. COFFEE BREAK 

3:05 - 5:00 p.m. Differential Discussion Groups 



Group A Adaline D. Jones, presiding Regency 

Jimmy G. Koeninger Room 

Group B Kenneth ErteK presiding Grand 

Lucille Patton Ballroom 

Group C Floyd L. McKinney, presiding Rose 

Elaine F. Uthe Room 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24 



8:00 p.m. EVENING SESSION Civic II 

PRESIDING 
Marie P. Meyer 

Occupational Models: A Career 
Cluster Concept 
Olive Church 
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T^(URSDAY. (XTTOBER 25 

9:00 a.m. FIFTH SESSION Grand 

Ballroom 

PRESIDING 

Aleene Cross 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS 

The Changing Expertise: Impact 
on Teacher Educators 
Felix C. Robb 

9:45 a.m. A Look Ahead 

Anna M. Gorman 
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APPENDIX B 
SEMINAR STAFF 
PROGRAM SEMINAR PARTICIPANTS 



Dr. Richard A. Adamsky 

Assistant Professor 

Department of Industrial Education 

College of Education 

Temple University 

Philadelphia, PA 19122 

Dr. Raymond Agan 

Coordinator 

Vocational Education 

College of Education 

Sam Houston State University 

HuntsvillcTX 77340 

Ms, Mary S. Anderton 

Research Associate 

The Center for Vocational and 

Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Dr. Roger L. Barton 
Associate Superintendent 
Dallas Independent School District 
Dallas, TX 75204 

Dr. Arthur L. Berkey 
Assistant Professor 

Agricultural and Occupational Education 
Cornell University 
Ithaca. NY 14850 

Dr. Olive Church 

Assistant Professor 

Business Education 

University of Wyoming 

Department of Vocational Education 

Laramie, WY 82070 



Mr. Joseph F, Clark 

University of Rhode Island 

209 E. Ballentine Hall 

College of Business Administration 

Kingston, RI 02881 

Dr. C. J. Cotrell 
Professor and Chairman 
Division of Vocational Education 
Temple University 
316 Seltzer Hall 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 

Dr. Aleene Cross 
Professor and Head 
Home Economics Education 
University of Georgia 
604 Anderhold Building 
Athen«.,GA 30601 

Dr. Harry N. Drier, Jr. 

Research Specialist 

The Center for Vocational and 

Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Dr. Kenneth Ertel 
Director 

Center for Occupational Education 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, MA 01002 

Dr. Curtis Finch 

Program Director 

The Center for Vocational and 

Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 
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Mr. James E. Finical 
Teacher Educator 

Vocational Office and Distributive Education 
Eastern New Mexico University 
Portales, NM 88130 

Dr. Anna M. Gorm*»n 

Research Specialist 

The Center for Vocational and 

Technical Education 
The C^hio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Ms, Marv Jane Grieve 
Home Economics Education 
Department of Vocational Education 
Oregon State University 
Corvailis, OK 97331 

Dr, James B. Hamilton 

Research Specialist 

The Center tor Vocational and 

IVc finical Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Dr. Adaline D. Jones 
Proiessor 

College of Business 
Ball State University 
Practical Arts Building 
Muncie, IN 47306 

Ms. Linda Keilholtz 
Supervisor 
Career Education 
Department of Education 
Division oi Vocational Education 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Dr. Dwane Kingery 

Assistant Superintendent for Staff 

Development 
Dallas Independent School District 
37(Hi Ross Avenue 
Dallas, TX 75204 
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Dr. Jimmy G. Koeninger 

Teacher Educai^v 

Discributivr t>^ucation 

Department of Business Administration 

Angcio State University 

San Angelo, TX 76901 

Dr. Robert H. Koon 
Assistant Director 
Vocational Education 
Professional Staff and Curriculum 

Development 
Department of Education 
65 South Fourth Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 

Dr. Floyd L. McKinney 
Director 

Program Supporting Sei^ices Division 
Department of Education 
Bureau of Vocational Education 
2006 Capital Plaza Tower 
FrankA^rt. KY 40601 

Dr. Doris E. Manning 
Chairman 

Home Economics Education 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, AZ 85721 

Ms. Mary V. Marks 

Program Specialist 

Teacher and Leadership Education 

Center for Adult, Vocational, Technical 

and Manpower Education 
Washington, IX: 20202 

Ms. Marie P. Meyer 
Associate Professor 

Department of Vocational-Technical Education 

Graduate School of Education 

225 Davison Hall, I>ouglas College 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, NJ 08903 



Dr. Aaron J. Miller 
Associate Professor 
Department of Vocational and 

Technical Education 
College ot Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Dr. F. Milton Miller 

Department of Vocational Education 

University of Missouri 

Columbia, MO 65201 

Dr. Robert E. Norton 

Research Specialist 

The Center for Vocational and 

Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Dr. Lucille W. Patton 
Chairman 

Department of Vocational and 

Technical Education 
Central State University 
Edmond, OK 73034 

Dr. C. Edwin Pearson 
Chairman 

Distributive Education Department 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, TN 38152 

Dr. Shelby L. Price 

Deputy Director 

The Center for Vocational and 

Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Dr. Agnes Ridley 
Professor 

Home Economics Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, FL 32306 
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Dr. Robert A. Ristau 

Head, Department of Business Education 

College of Business 

Eastern Michigan University 

Ypsilann,MI 48197 

Dr. Felix C. Robb 
Director 

Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
795 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, GA 30308 

Dr. Wayne E- Schroeder 

Assistant Director 

The Center for Vocational and 

Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Dr. Modestine Smith 
Head Teacher Educator 
Home Economics Education 
Alcorn A & M College 
P.O. Box 431 
Lorman.MS 39096 

Dr. Bill Stamps 

Assistant Superintendent-Career Education 
Dallas Public Sch OOlS 
Dallas, TX 75232 

Dr. Robert E. Taylor 
Director 

The Center for Vocational and 

Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Dr. Elaine F. Uthe 
Business and Office Education 
The University of Georgia 
College of Education 
624 Anderhold H>ill 
Athens. GA 30601 
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Dr. Darrcll Ward 

Associate Director 

The Center for Vocational and 

Technical Education 
The i)hio State University 
Columbus. OH 43210 

Dr. Thomas R. White 
Coordinator 

Vocational Education Program Area 
School of Education 
Education Building 
University of Indiana 
Bloomiugton. IN 47401 

Dr. Lawrence F. H. Zane 
Associate Professor 
University ot Hawaii 
1776 University Avenue 
Honolulu. HI 96822 
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APPENDIX C 
SEVENTH ANNUAL NATIONAL 
VcX:ATIONAL TECHNICAL TEACHER EDUCATION SEMINAR 



Seminar Participants * 



ALABAMA 

Anita G, Barber 
Career Education Staff 
Alabama State Department of Education 
St^te Oxdcc Building - Room 802 
Montgomery, AL 36104 

John E. Deloney 
Director 

Appalachian Career Education 
State office Building 
Montgomery, AL 36104 

Reuben Ellis 
Program Coordinator 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, AL 36088 

T, A, Markham 
Career Education Staff 
Alabama State Department of Education 
Montgomery, AL 36104 

Cora M. Robinson 
Teacher Educator 
Home Economics Education 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, AL 36088 

George T. Stephens* 
Associate Professor 
Vocational Education 
University of Alabama 
P,0. Box 6243 
University, AL 35406 

•designates^ prc-registration but non-attendance 
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Vera P, Tisdale 
Associate Professor 
University of Alabama 
P.O, Box 795 
University, AL 35486 

ARIZONA 

T, O, Beach 
County Coordinator 
Vocational Technical Education 
Yuma County Arizona 
Yuma, AZ 85364 

Doris E. Manning 
Chairman 

Home Economics Education 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, AZ 85721 

ARKANSAS 

John T, Bondra 

Drafting Instructor 

Hot Springs Rehabilitation Center 

Hot Springs, AR 71901 

David C. Hall 

Supervisor of V^xrational Training 
Hot Springs Rehabilitation Center 
Hot Springs, AR 71901 

V, N. Hukill 
Chairman 

Industrial Education Department 
State College of Arkansas 
Conway, AR 72032 
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Hurslicl Moss 
Instructor 

Hot Springs Reh*jbilitation Center 
Hot Springs, AR 71901 

Robert E. Robbtns 
Instructor 

Hot Springs Rcliabilitation Center 
Hot Springs, AR 71901 

CALIFORNIA 

James K. liaker 
Teai lier-Eilucator 
Agriculture 

University of California 

Applied Behavioral Sciences Department 

Davis, C A 95616 

Mabel S. Moi)re 

Associate ProtesM)r 

IcacliiT Education 

Department of Home Economics 

California State University, 

Long Bead) 
Long Beach, CA 90840 

Jack S. Murpliy 
Editor 

Holt-Rineliart Press Publishing 
5643 Paradise Drive 
Corte Madera, C A 94925 



Louise J. Keller* 

Director/Chairman 

Department of Vocational Education 

University of Northern Colorado 

Greeley, CO 80631 

Kendrick L, Spooner 
Research Coordinator 
Department of Vocational Education 
University ot Northern Colorado 
Greeley, CO 80639 

Windol L. Wyatt 

Associate Professor 

Vocational Education Department 

Colorado State University 

1 1 1 Vocational Education Building 

Fort Collins, CO 80521 

CONNECTICUT 

Gino J, Lattanzia 
Vocational Coordinator 
Berlin High School 
139 Patterson Way 
Berlin, CT 06037 

Raymond Ross 
Asstjciate Professor 
Vocational-Technical Education 
Central Connecticut State College 
New Britain, CT 06050 



COLORAtX) 

Lois W. Bennett* 
Prcjgram/ Finance Coordinator 
Department ot Vocational Education 
Lhiiversity of Northern Ct)lorado 
Greeley, CO 80631 



FLORIDA 

Clara Virginia Bert 

Consultant, RCU 

Vocational Division. Department 

of Education 
258 Knott Building 
Tallahassee, FL 32304 
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Harry V. Dellincer 

Director, Career and Vocational 

Education 
Brevard County Florida 
Titusville, FL 32780 

G. S. Marin 
Instructor 

Distributive Education and 

Foundation Courses 
University of South Florida 
Tampa, FL 33620 

C, C. Miller* 
[3ean 

College of education 

Florida Technological University 

P.O. Box 25000 

Orlando, FL 32816 

James S. Pope 
Lecturer - Advisor 
University of South Florida 
FAO 226 

Tainpa, FL 33620 

Agnes F. Ridley 
Professor 

Home Economics Education 
Sandels 110 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, FL 32306 

Carlos R. Schmitt 

Assistant Professor 

Florida International University 

Tamiami Trail 

Miami, FL 33144 

Thomas W. Strickland, Administrator 
Technical and Health Occupations 

Education 
Department of Education 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee. FL 32304 



Rex C. Toothman 
Chairman 

Vocational and Adult Education 
University of South Florida 
Tamp.t, FL 33620 

G. Vanover 
Assistant Professor 
College of Education 
University of South Florida 
Tampa, FL 33620 

GEORGIA 

Aleene Cross 
Professor and Head 
Home Economics Education 
University of Georgia 
604 Anderhold Hall 
Athens, GA 30601 

Sharon Presson 
Assistant Professor 
Valdosta State College 
VSC Box 21 
Valdosta, GA 31601 

Lester E. Sanders 

Head, Distributive Education Department 
University of Georgia 
603 Anderhold Hall 
Athens, GA 30602 

Marion H. Scott 
Coordinator 

Vocational Staff Development 
Georgia Department of Education 
302 State Office Building 
Atlanta, GA 30334 

Martha Staples 

Head, Home Economics Education 
Georgia College 
Chappell Hall 
Milledgeville, GA 31061 
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Elaine F. Uthe 

Associate Professor 

Division of Vocational Education 

University of Georgia 

624 Anderhold Hall 

Athens, GA 30602 - 



HAWAII 

Lawrence A. Inaba 

Specialist, Industrial and Technical 

Education 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 2360 
Honolulu, HI 96816 

Lawrence F. H. Zane 
Associate Professor 
University of Hawaii 
1776 University Avenue 
Honolulu, HI 96822 

IDAHO 

Harold D. Garbett 
Assistant Director 
School of Vocational and 

Technical Education 
Idaho State University 
Pocatello, ID 83201 

ILLINOIS 

John L. Johnston 

Professor, Industrial Technology 

Illinois State University 

152 Turner Hall 

Normal, IL 61761 



Vernon A. Magnesen 
Dean of Career Education 
Triton College 
2000 5th Avenue 
River Grove, IL 60126 

Ronald D. McCage 
Coordinator 

Research and Development Unit 
Division of Vocational and Technical 

Education 
1035 Outer Park Drive 
Springfield, IL 62706 

Elmer L. Schick, Program Officer 
Vocational and Technical Education 
U.S. Office of Education, Region V 
300 South Wacker Drive, 32nd Floor 
Chicago, IL 60606 

INDIANA 

Doris B. Adomatis, Lecturer 
Department of Home Economics 
Indiana University 
Bloomington Campus 
214 Wylie Hall 
Bloomington, IN 47401 

Tali Conine* 
Indiana University 
School of Medicine 
110 W. Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46202 

Gerald Dudley 
Director 

Indiana Career Resource Center 
1205-09 S. Greenlawn Avenue 
South Bend, IN 46615 
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Paul Elliott 

Career Education Consultant 
Indiana Career Resource Center 
1205*09 S. Greenlawn Avenue 
South Bend, IN 46615 

John W. Holsleiii 

Teacher Educator m Vocational 

Technical Education 
Indiana State University 
Technology Annex West 
Terrc Haute, IN 47809 

Adaline D. Jones 
Professor, College of Business 
Ball State University 
Practical Arts Building 
Muncie, IN 47306 

Walter Weffenstette 

Professor of Vocational-Technical 

Teacher Training 
Indiana State University 
School of Technology 
Terre Haute JN 47808 

Thomas R. White* 
Coordinator 
Vocational Education 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47401 

IOWA 

Arnold J. Freitag 
Assistant Professor 

Vocational-Technical Teacher Educator 
University of Northern Iowa 
Cedar Falls, lA 50613 

Eugene L. Harder, Supervisor 
Career Edu'ration Division 
Des Moines Area Community College 
Ankeny, lA 50021 



Richard E. Johnston 
Associate Professor 
Iowa State University 
Industrial Educational Building 
Ames, I A 50010 

Edwin J. Weber, Head 
Department of Business Education 

and Office Administration 
University of Northern Iowa 
Cedar Falls, I A 506 J 3 

KANSAS 

Frank W. Adelman 

Assistant Professor 

Kansas State College of Pittsburg 

Pittsburg, KS 66762 

G. E. Garrison 
Placement Specialist 
USD No. 250 
510Deill Street 
Pittsburg, KS 66762 

Ronald McKee 

Itinerant Teacher of Career Education 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
Pittsburg, KS 66762 

W. A. P.umbaugh 
Coordinator, Career Education 
Kansas State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 

Terry Salmans 

Secondary Career Education Consultant 
Unified School District No. 250 
510 Deill Street 
Pittsburgh, KS 66762 
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Fred J. Smith 

Associate Professor 

Kansas State College of Pittsburg 

Pittsburg. KS 66762 

KENTUCKY 

Martha Bickett 
EPDA Fellow 

DepartniciU of Vocational Education 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, KY 40506 

Bernard T. F;igan 
Tcaclier Educator 
College of Education 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, KY 40501 

Floyd L. McKinney 
Director 

Program Supporting Services 

Division 
Department of Education 
Bureau of Vocational Education 
Frankfort. KY 40601 

Norma Sue Smith 

Home Economics Teacher Educator 
Murray State University 
Applied Science Building 
Murray, KY 42071 

Juanita Wallace 
Distributive Teacher Educator 
University of Kentucky 
Room 35, Dickey Hall 
Lexington, KY 40506 

Patricia Witt 
EPDA Follow 

Department of Vocational Education 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, KY 40506 
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LOUISIANA 

Gwendolyn M. Ellis, Head 

Business Education and Office Administration 

Grambling College 

Grambling, LA 71245 

Wallace Jones, Head 
Department of School Administration 
Northeast Louisiana University 
Monroe, LA 71201 

John H. Mitchell, Head 
Vocational Agricultural Education 
USL 

Lafayette, LA 70501 
L. D. Virdure 

Director of Vocational Education 
Southern University 
Baton Rouge, LA 70813 

Frances Wysowski, Head 

Home Economics Teachers Education 

McNeese State University 

Lake Charles, LA 70601 



MAINE 

Arthur O. Berry, Director 
Vocarional-Technical Education 
University ot Maine at Portland-Gorham 
College Avenue 
Gorham,ME 04038 

MARYLAND 

M. Louise Lenimon 
Associate Trofessor 
Home Economics Education 
University of Maryland 
College of Education 
College Park, MD 20015 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Kenneth Ertel 
Director 

Center for Occupational Education 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, MA 01002 

MICHIGAN 

Willard M, Bateson 
Professor 

College of Education 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Ml 48202 

Albert W, Bclskus 
Assistant Professor 
Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Ml 48197 

Lawrence Borosage* 
Professor 

Secondary Education and Curriculum 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Ml 48823 

Margaret Jane Brennan 
Professor of Home Economics 

Education 
Department of Home Economics 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Ml 49001 

S, Eugene Bychinsky, Dean 
School of Technical and Applied Arts 
Ferris State College 
Big Rapids, M! 49307 

Bette LaChapelle 
Associate Professor 
Wayne State University 
273 Education Building 
Detroit, MI 48202 



Vu^uiia Chase 

Acting Director 

Central Michigan University 

Center for Career Education 

Mt, Pleasant, Ml 48858 

Fred S, Cook 

Associate Director ot the Teacher 

Education Division 
Wayne State University 
421 Education Building 
Detroit, Ml 48202 

Wells F, Cook 

Vocational Teacher Educator 
Department of Business Education 
Central Michigan University 
Mt, Pleasant, Ml 48858 

L. M, Moskovis, Head 

Department of Business Education and 

Administration Services 
Western Michigan University 
College of Business 
Kalamazoo, Ml 49001 

Rita C. Richcy 

Research Associate 

VAE Planning and Development 

Wayne State University 

421 Education 

Detroit, Ml 48202 

Arthur T, Shack 

Executive Director 

Michigan Advisory Committee for 

Vocational Education 
Michigan State Department 
P,0, Box 420 
Lansing, Ml 48902 
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G. Harold SiKius. Professor 
Vocational and Applied Arts 
Coordinator of Industrial Education 
Wayne State University 
421 Education Building 
Detroit. MI 48202 

Freddie S^"^onds 

Hon»c Economics Teacher Educator 
Central Michigan University 
Mt. Pleasant. Ml 48858 

Joseph F. Skupin, Jr. 

AsLsistant Professor 

Industrial Education knd Technology 

Central Michigan University 

Wightrnan Hall 

Mt. Pleasant, MI 48858 

George Storm 
Professor of Education 
Ferris State College 
Big Rapids. MI 49307 

Ralph C. Wcnrich 

Professor of Vocational Education 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor. Ml 48104 



MINNESOTA 



Caroline B. Rosdahl, Coordinator 
Health Occupational Education 
Technical Education Center 
Box 191 

Anoka. NM 55303 



MISSISSIPPI 



University of Southern Mississippi 
Box 83 

Southern Station 
Hattiesburg. MS 39401 

Mary E. Faulkinberry 
Chairman, Home Economics Education 
University of Southern Mississippi 
Box 5213 

Hattiesburg, MS 39401 
Lavenie Heliums 

Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
University of Mississippi 
University, MS 38677 

M. Ray Karnes 

Professor of Educational Administration 
University of Southern Mississippi 
South Station 
Hattiesburg. MS 39401 

Modestine Smith 
Head Teacher-Educator 
Alcorn A M College 
P.O. Box 431 
Lorman, MS 39096 

Obed L. Snowden 

Professor and Head 

Agricultural Education Department 

Mississippi State University 

Drawer Avenue 

Mississippi State, MS 39762 

B. W. Stehr 
Associate Professor 

Business Education and Office Administration 
The University of Mississippi 
University, MS 38677 



Annelle Bonner 
Professor and Chairman 
Department of Business Fjucation 
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MISSOURI 

H. C. K^izan^is, Professor 
University of Missouri-Columbia 
103 Industrial Education 
Columbia, MO 65201 

Donald E. McNelly 
EPOA Doctoral Student 
University of Missouri 
103 Industrial Education 
Columbia, MO 65201 

F. Milton Miller 

Assistant Professor of Industrial 

Education 
University of Missouri 
111 Industrial Education 
Columbia. MO 6?:>01 

Wilbur R. Miller 
Chairman 

Vocational Teacher Education 
Universitv of Missouri-Columbia 
110 Industrial Education Building 
Columbia. MO 65201 

James L. Navara 
Director, Career Education 
State Fair Community College 
1900 Clarendon Road 
Sedalia. MO 65301 

Floyd D. Toth 
EPDA Doctoral Student 
University of Missouri 
103 Industrial Education 
Columbia, MO 65201 

NEBRASKA 

Hazel Crain 
Coordinator 
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Vocational Technical Education 
44C Henzlik HaP 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, NE 68508 

Richard L. Douglass 
Assistant Professor 
University of Nebraska 
302 Ag HjJI 
Lincoln, NE 68503 

Margaret H. Johnson 
Professor 

Business Teacher Education 

Secondary Education 
The University of Nebraska 
302 Teachers College 
Lincoln, NE 68508 



NEVADA 

Jake Huber 
Associate Director 
Research Coordinating Unit 
Room 201 

College of Education 
Reno. NV 8Q'=i02 

Ivan E. Lee 
Teacher Education 
College of Education 
University of Nevada 
Reno. NV 89507 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Richard L. Barker 
Director 

Professional Development 

New Hampshire State Department 

of Education 
105 London Road 
Concord, NH 03301 
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Nicholas L. Pju\ * 
Assistant Professor 
University of New Hampshire 
201 Taylor Hall 
Durham, NH 03824 

Norman L. Tilton 
Assistant Professor 
Keene State College 
229 Main Street 
Keene, NH 03431 

NEW JERSEY 

l>)naKl Andersen 
Coordinator 

Vt>cationaI Technical Education 
Giassbor * State College 
Glassboro. NJ 0H028 

Irving E, Bach 
Advisor 

Trade and Industrial Education 
Graduate School of Education 
Rutgers University 
Ncv^' Brjr.switK, NJ 08902 

Joan P Bernstein 

Honie Economics Teacher Educator 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, NJ 07043 

Robert G. Boose 
Assistant Director 

Teacher Education and Certification 
New Jersey State Department 

of Education 
Trenton, NJ 08619 

Clarence L. Heyel 
Assistant to the Dean foi 

Career Education 
Glassboro State College 
Glassboro, NJ 08028 



Marie P. Meyer 

225 Davison Hal! 

Douglass College 

New Brunswick, NJ 08903 

George J. Russ 
Director 

Vocational Tcather Education 

and Certification 
New Jersey State Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625 

NEW MEXICO 
James E. Finical 

Teacher-Educator of Vocational Office 

and Distributive Education 
Eastern New Mexico University 
Portales, NM 88130 

Robert D, Nesbitt, Jr. 
Professor 

Industrial Education 
University of New Mexico 
College of Education 
Albuqui^rnMe, NM 87109 

W. B. Runge 
Professor, Education 
University of New Mexico 
College of Education 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 

NEW YORK 

Arthur L. Berkey 
Assistant Professor 

Agricultural and Occupational Education 
College of Agriculture and Life Sciences 
Cornell University 
Stone Hall 
Ithaca, NY 14850 
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Director 

()tYicf t)i Sclioul-lniiustry Cooperation 
BojrJ at Education 
()07 Walnut Avenue 
Ni.igarj Falls. NY 14302 

Irene Von Cseli ' 
Associate Professor 
Hunter (College of the Citv 
University ot New York 
()95 Park Avenue 
New York. NY 10021 

Marie Daspro 

Coordination Oecupatior.u! education 

Home Ect)n()inics 
bureau ot Home Economics 
131 Livingston Street 
Br*)oklyn.NY 11201 

Kenneth J. Dyi 

Director. Vocational Education Division 
New York State Migrant Center 
SlJC(;eneseo-20^> Welles building 
(ieneseo. NY I ■ 1 34 

Eli/ahetli Hagen * 

Associate Dean for Program Development 
Teachers College. Columbia University 
525 West I2O1I1 Street 
New York. NY 10027 

James E. McCann 

Associate. I'eaclier Education 

.State Education Department 

Washirj^lon 
All>anv. nV 1 2210 

Marion E. Minot 

Asst)ciatc Pri«ff*ssor 

Departinent ot Communitv .Serv ice 

Education 
(!t»llege ot Human Ecologv 
CJornell University 
Ithaca. NY 14H50 



William S. Reynolds 
Director 

Vocational Technical Education Division 
State University College at Buffalo 
1300 Elmwood Avenue 
Buffalo. NY 14222 

NORTH CAROLIN A 

William H. Durham. Jr. 

Teacher Educator, Distributive Education 

East Carolina University 

box 2 ''85 

Greenville. NC 27834 

Durwin M. Hanson 
Professor and Head 

Department of Industry and Technical 

Education 
North Carolina State University 
502 Poe Hall 
Raleigh, NC 27607 

Jane Lewis 
Teacher Educator 
Appalachian State University 
Home Economics Department 
Boone. NC 28607 

Stephen R. Lucas 

Distributive Teacher Educatot 

University of North Cat oliii^ at Greensboro 

Forney Building. UNC-G 

Greensboro, NC 27412 

Benton E. Miles 
Assistant Prc fesst^r 
Distributive Education 
University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, NC 27410 
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Cli dries H. Rogers 
I>iiLLU)r 

CVcupation,il Research Unit 

State Department of Public Instruction 

506 Education Building 

Raleigh. NC 2761 1 

OHU) 

Leon W. Boucher 
Professor 

Tlie Ohio State University 

Roo!" ?(>4. Agriculture Administration 

Building 
2120 Fvffe Road 
Columbus. OH 4J210 

Curtis R. Finch. Director 
PerJuiinanee- Based Curricula Program 
The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education 
The Ohii) State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Anna M. Ciorman 

Chairperson. Seventh Annual Teacher 

Education Seminar 
'T'he Cxnter for Vocational and 

Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
I960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Linda A. Keiiiioitz, Supervisor 
Caieer Developnicni 
Ohio Department of Education 
65 South Front, Room 61 1 
Columbus, OH 4J215 

Aaron J. Miller 
Associate Professor 
Vocational-Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
122 Townshcnd Hall 
Columbus. Ohio 43210 
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Shelbv Price, Deputy Director 
The Center for Vocational and 

Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
C:olumbus. OH 43210 

Robert M. Reese 
Chairman and Professor 
Vocational Technical Education 
Ohio State University 
Columbus. OH 43210 

Shirley B. Slater* 
Tracher Educator 
C)hio University 
Tupper Hall 
Athens, OH 45701 

jerry Walker 

Associate Director, Evaluation 
The Center for Vocational and 

Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 

OKLAHOMA 

Amour J, Andrews 

C^arccr Development C^ounsclor 

and Lecturer 
University of Oklahoma-Career 

Development Office 
1406 Asp 

Norniari. OK 63069 

Bonnie Bell Buchanan, Chairman 
Deparcnienr of Home Economics 
Oklahoma College of Liberal Arts 
Chickasl.a, OK 73018 

Billie D Holconib* 
Professor of Business Education 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman. OK 73069 



Elaine Jorgcnson 
Associate Professor and Head 
Home Economics Education 
Oklahoma State University 
HEW 110 

Stillwater. OK 74074 

Lucille W. Patton, Chairman 
Department of Vocational Education 
Central State University 
Edmond,OK 73034 

Ruth Pestle 
Associate Professor 
Home Economics Education 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillv/ater, C^K 74074 

Mildred Pittman 
EPDA Awardee 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater. OK 74074 

Cecil D. Ratliff 
EPDA 

Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater. OK 74074 

Terry P. Spradley 
Chairman 

Department of Technology 
Cameron State College 
Law ton. OK 73051 

Mary A. Warren 

Chairman. School of Economics 
University of Oklahoma 
610 Elm Avenue, Room 101 
Norman. OK 73069 

Alvin M. White 

Director. Divii,ior. of Applied Science 
Soutliwestern State College 
Durant. OK 74701 



Steve Wood 
Assistant Professor 
Oklahoma State University 
College of Business 
Stillwater. OK 74074 

OREGON 

Mary Jane Grieve 

Assistant Professor 

Home Economics Education 

Oregon State University 

Home Economics Building Room 20 

Corvailis. OR 97331 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Richard A. Adamsky 

Assistant Professor. Industrial Education 

Temple University 

Room 316, Seltxer Hall 

Philadelphia, PA 19122 

Theodore J. Cote* 
Chairman 

Department of Industrial Education 
Temple Universitv 
Broad and Columbia 
Philadelphia. PA 19122 

Calvin J. Cotrell 

Professor and Chairman. Division of 

Vocational Education 
Temple University 
316 Seltzer Hall 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 

Carroll A. Curtis, Director 
Research Coo»'dinating Unit for 

Vocational Education 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Harrisburg. PA 17126 
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Wayne L. Detwiler, Sr. 

Assistant Professor. Vocational Education 

Pennsylvania State University 

Room 250 B Chambers Building 

University Park. PA 16802 

Ledie B. Ford 

Career Education Specialist 

OIC Philadelphia Urban Career 

Education Center 
62-64 West Harvey 
Philadelphia, PA 19144 

Frederick I>. Harrod 
Career Advisor 

Urban Carter Education Center 
62 64 W est Harvey 
Philadelphia, PA 19144 

Robert N. Jackson' 
Operations Planning Assistant 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers 

of America - Urban Career Education 

Center Program 
18 West Chetteii Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19144 

Kcmieth Swatt 

Coordinator of Voc ational Teacher 

Education 
I^epartnient of Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg. PA 17126 

RHODE ISLAND 

Donald E. McCreight 
Assistant Professor and Head 

Teacher Educator-Agriculture 
University of Rhode Island 
17 Woodward 
Kingston, RI 02S81 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

Robert T. Benson, Director 
Vocational Education Media Center 
Clemson University 
109 Freeman Hall 
Clemson, SC 29631 

Francis A. Bosdell 
Assistant Teacher Educator 
Clemson University 
107 Freeman Hall 
Clemson, SC 29631 

B. Verner Burkett 
Vocational Materials Specialist 
Clemson University 
109 Freeman Hall 
Clemson, SC 29631 

Earl T. Carpenter, Head 

Department of Agricultural Education 

Clemson University 

197 Tillman Hall 

Clemson, SC 29631 

A. E. Lockert, Jr,, £>ean* 

School of Industrial Education and 

Engineering Technology 
South Carolina State College 
Orangeburg. SC 291 15 

Alfred F. Newton 
Head Teacher Educator 
Clemson University 
107 Freeman Hall 
Clemson, SC 29631 

Henry V. Thompson* 
Teacher Educator 
Trade and Industrial Education 
South Carolina State College 
Orangeburg, SC 291 15 
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SC:»UTH DAKOTA 

Harrv Jasinski 
Dean 

Business and Industry 
Northern State College 
South Jay Street 
Aberdeen, SD 57401 

TENNESSEE 

MscHacI J. Ahern III 
EPDA Doctoral Fellow 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville^TN 37916 

Garry P.. Bice 

Director, Research Coordinating Unit 
University of Tennessee 
909 Mountcastle Street 
Knoxville, TN 57916 

John W. Glenn, Head 
Vocational Technical Education 

Department 
State Technical Institute at Memphis 
5983 Macon Cove 
Memphis, TN 38134 

Marquit;!! Irlanu 
Chairman 

Home Economics Department 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, TN 38111 

Wayne C. Jones 
EPDA Fellow 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN 37916 

C. Edv'in Pearson 

Chairman, Distributive Education Department 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, TN 38152 



Terry Powell' 

Coordinator, Vocational-Technical Education 
The University of Tennessee at Nashville 
323 McLemore Avenue 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Charles E. Reigd, Chairman 
Department of Business Education 

and Office Management 
College of Business Administration 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, TN 38152 

Lada Sands 

Home Economics Department 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, TN 38111 

Max Vann 

Assistant Commissioner of Education 
State of Tennessee 
Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 

W, Rollin Williams 
Professor and Chairman 
Industrial Education Department 
East Tennessee State University 
Johnson City. TN 37601 

TEXAS 
Kay Agan 

Professor and Coordinator of 

Vocational Education 
Sam Houston State University 
HuntsvillcTX 77340 

Arthelia V. Alexander 
Chairman 

Business Education and Office Education 

Bishop College 

3837 Simpson-Stuart Road 

Dallas, TX 75241 
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Janice Bagley 

Graduate Teaching Assistant 
Texas Womens' University 
IX-nton, TX 78604 

Dexter L. Betts 

Director of Program Development 
n«!!«» County Community 

College District 
Main Bank Building, No. 402 
Dallas, TX 75202 

IX)r()thy Bohac 
Director, Staff Development 
Children's Psychiatric Hospii?^ 
Te\as Mental Health Retardation 
Austin, TX 73723 

Mary M. Boswell 
Associate Professor 
Home Economics Education 
Texas Tech University 
P.O. Box 4170 
Lubbock, TX 79409 

L R. Boy den 

Graduate Chairman 

School of Industrial Education 

and Technology 
Prairie View A M University 
Prairie View, TX 77445 

Kenneth W. Brown 
Program Chairman 
Business Education 
University of Houston 
Cullen Boulevard 
Houston, TX 77004 

Vicki Davis* 

Assistant Professor, Teacher Education 
East Texas State University 
Home Economics Department 
Commerce, TX 75428 
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Barbara K, Dommert 
Assistant Professor 
Home Economics Education 
The University of Texas 
HEB107 

Austin, TX 78712 

J. Murl Dunahoo 
Teacher Educator 
East Texas State University 
Commerce, TX 75428 

W. H. Fits 
Program Director 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin, TX 78701 

Elirabeth Gibson 
Teacher-Educator 
Mary-Hardin Baylor College 
Belton, TX 76513 

Louis Glover 
Coordinator S, P. Assign 
E.S.C, Region 10 
400 East Spring Valley 
Richardson, TX 75074 

Hiram Goad 
State Coordinator 
Industry/Business and Educational 

Personnel Exchange 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East 11 th Street 
Austin, TX 78701 

Joseph D. Godsey 

Director, Post Secondary Vocational 

and Technical Education 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin, TX 78701 
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Associate Professor 


Texas Woman*s Utiiversitv 
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Earl H. KnebcK Professor 

and Head of Department 
Texas A & M University 
Agricultural Education Department 
College Station, TX 77843 

Jimmy G. Koeninger 

Teacher-Educator 

Distributive Education 

Department of Business Administration 

Angelo State University 

SanAngelo, TX 76901 

A. T. Kynard 

Trade and Industrial Teacher Education 

Prairie View A & M University 

P.O. Box 2817 

Prairie View, TX 77445 

Paul W. Lindsey 

Director of Vocational Industrial 

Teacher Education 
Southwest Texas State University 
2i8 Science Building 
San Marcos, TX 78666 

Robert Wm. Lorcnzen 
Teacher Trainer 
Texas A & M University 
College Station, TX 77843 

Bill E. Lovelace 

Coordinator, Vocational-Technical 

Personnel Development 
EPD Consortium D 
Richardson, TX 75080 

Judy Lusk 

Head of Department 

Mary -Hardin Baylor College 

Belton,TX 76513 



Beryle R. McKinnerney 

Research Associate, Career Education 

Articulation Project 
Texas A & M University 
College Station, TX 77843 

Pat N. McLeod 
Professor 

College of Education 

North Texas State University 

Denton, TX 76203 

Bob Miller 

Director of Community College 
North Texas State University 
Denton, TX 78604 

Billy G, Murchison 
Teacher Educator 
East Texas State University 
Commerce, TX 75824 

Billy R, Murphy 
Training Specialist 
USAF, Sheppard AFB 
Wichita Falls, TX 76309 

Pat Rawlings 

Coordinator, Career Education 
Region Vll Education Service Center 
P.O. Box 1622 
Kilgore,TX 75662 

Grace H. Reynolds 

Chairman, Home Economics Department 
Incarnate Word College 
4301 Broadway Boulevard 
San Antonio, TX 78209 

Donaid D. Riggs 

Professor and Chairman 

Industrial Education and Technology 

Sam Houston State University 

Box 2266 

Huntsville, TX 77340 
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William L. Roberts 
Manager (RCA) 

Sky lint* Career Developineiit Center 
Dallas, TX 75227 

William F. Sands 

Vocational and Teclinical Education 

Program Officer 
Department of Health, Education 

and Welfare 
Office of Education - OAE 
1114 Commerce Street 
Dallas, TX 75202 

William F. Smith 
Consultant 

Education Service Center, Region 10 
400 East Spring Valley 
Richardson, TX 75074 

Leii Steak lev 
Assistant Professor 
Tarleton State University 
Stephenville, TX 76401 

F hobia C. Taylor 
Regional Director 
Women's Bureau, ESA 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Dallas, rX 75221 

Elton R. Thomas 

Program Officer 

Tlie Advisory Council for 

Technical -Vocational Education 
P.O. Box 1886 
Austm, TX 78767 

IJllie B. 1 omiinson 
Associate Professor 
Home Economics Education 
Prairie View A & M University 
Prairie View. TX 77445 



Frank J. Tortoriellc 
President 

Miss Wade's Fashion Merchandising College 
59500 Apparel Mart 
Dallas, TX 75207 

Aleene VandeGrift 
Teacher Educator, Home Economics 
San Houston State University 
Huntsvillp. TX 77340 

Earl S. Webb 

Professor-Teacher Education Agriculture 
Texas A & M University 
College Station, TX 77843 

R. E. Weeden, Coordinator 
Career Education 

Dallas Independent School District 
Dallas, TX 75204 

Travis J. Witherspoon 

Teacher Trainer, Occupational Orientation 
North Texas State University 
Denton, TX 76203 

Veneta O. Young 
Teacher Educator 
Texas Woman's University 
Box 23942 
Denton, TX 76204 

UTAH 

William D. Woolf 
Teatlier Educator 
Utah State University 
UMC35 

Logan, UT 84332 
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VIRGINIA 

Florence G. Bailey 
Assistant State Supenisor- 

Bu^iness Education 
Virginia State Department of 

Education 
Richmond, VA 23216 



M<*r\ey Thiel 
VTE-Program Officer 
HEW USOE 
1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, WA 99101 



WEST VIRGINIA 



Howard G. Ball 
Assistant Professor, 

Distributive Education 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
901 Franklin Street 
RichmoTul, VA 23220 

Kay B. Brown 
Curriculum Specialist for 
Distributive Education 
Virginia (\)mmonwealtli University 
901 West Franklin Street 
Richmond. VA 23220 

Larry E. Miller 
Assistant Professor 
Agricultural Education 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

and State University 
2113 Derring Hall 
Blacksburg, VA 24061 

Rebecca Raburn 
Assistant Professor 
Home Economics 
Longwood College 
Farmville, VA 23901 



WASHINGTON 

Frank E. Nelson 

Associate Professor 

Business Education 

Eastern Washington State College 

Cheney, WA 99004 



Robert B. Hayes 

Dean of the College of Education 
Marshall University 
Huntington, WV 25701 

Charles I. Jones 
Chairman. Department of 

Occupational and Adult Education 
Marshall University 
344 Old Main 
Huntington, WV 25701 

(Charles G. Moore, Assistant Director 
Cabell County Pul^lic Schools Career Center 
2800 Fifth Avenue 
Huntington, WV 25702 

Glenn E. Smith 
Director 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Marshall University 
16th Street and Fourth Avenue 
Huntington. WV 25701 



WISCONSIN 

Roland J. Krogstad 

State Part F, EPDA Coordinator 

Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Teclinical 

and Adult Education 
Madison, Wl 53702 
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PhiUp Kiivh] 
Assistant Dc^n 

School of Industry and Technology 
University of Wisconsin Stout 
Menomonic, Wl 54751 

Merle E. Strong 
Director 

Center for Studies in Vocational 

and Technical Education 
University of Wisconsin -Madison 
Madison, WI 53706 

WYc)MiNG 

Olive Church 
Assistant Professor 
University of Wyoming 
Department of Vocational 

Education 
Laramie, WY 82070 

James Zancaiiella, Head 
Department of Vocational 

Education 
College of Education 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, WY 82070 

WASHINGTON, DC 
Larry Braaten 

Unitcu States Office of Education 
Wasliington, DC 20202 

Mamie Hardv 
Curriculum Consultant 
Changing Times Education Service 
1927 H Street, N,W. 
Washington. IX: 2O006 



Mary V. Marks 

Program Specialist 

Teacher and Leadership Education 

U.S. Office of Education 

Center for Adult, Vocational, Technical 

and Manpower Education 
Washington, DC 20202 

Arden Lampel 

Technical Specialist, Vocational Education 
ACTION, 10, Peace Corps 
806 Connecticut Avefiue, N.W. 
Washington, EX: 20525 

CANADA 
Luther E. Judt 

Chairman, Teacher Education Section 
Red River Community College 
2055 Notre Dame Avenue 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R3H 0J9 

Milton Petruk 
Asiociate Professor 

Department of Industrial and Vocational 

Education 
The University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

R, A, Sanburn 
Principal, Applied Arts 
Business and Teacher Education 
Red River Community College 
20S5 Notre Dame Avenue 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R3H 0J9 

PUERTO RICO 

Antonio Baez Bermejo* 
Member 

Advisory Council on Vocational and Technical 

Education 
P,0, Box 759 
Department of Education 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 00919 235 
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Maria M. F. Hcfiianucz* 
Dean, College of Education 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico 
Las Americas Avenue 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 00731 

Jose R. Lopez 

Executive Director 

Advisory Council on Vocational 

and Technical Education 
P.O. Box 759 
Department of Education 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 00919 

Gloria Modesto 
Assistant Director 
Vocational and Technical 

Education Program 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 759 

Hato Rev, Puerto Rico 00919 
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